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ITOR’S PREFACE 


X ♦ 


The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan—that Institute of 
Indian CuJiure in Bombay—needed a Book University* 


a senes books which^ if resd^ would serve the pur¬ 


pose 


t 








lie 


providing 



igher 


education. 


Particular 







however, was to be put on such literattire 
the deeper impulsions of India. As a first 



step> it w. I decided to bring out in English. 1(10 bookSi 
50 of wbic 1 were to be taken in hand almost at once* 
ch book was to contain from 200 to 250 pages and 

was to be priced at Rs. 1-12-0, 

It Is c' ir intention to publish the books we select. 



not only in English, but also in the following Indian 
languages: Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Tamib 
Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam- 

This schemcp involving the publication of 900 


voltr 





I 


requires 


ample 


funds 


and 


an 


all-India 


organisation. The Bhavan is exerting its utmost to 
supply th em . 

The objectives for which the Bhavan stands are 
the reintegration of the Indian culture in the light of 



lodern knowledge and to miit our present-day needs 
and the resuscitation of 


pristine vigour. 



values in their 



V 


Let me make &o?^^^plic it: 

We seek the dignity of matip which necessarily im¬ 
plies the creation of social conditions which would 
allow him freedom to evolve along the lines of his own 

the harmony of 



temperament and capacities; we 
individual efforts and social relations, not in any 
makeshift way, but within the frames work of the 



oral Order; we 



the creative art of life^ by the 


^atchemy of which human limitatians ore progresslve- 


* 
m 4 















T1 


GENERAL 




nOR'S PREFACT 



transmuted^ so that man may become the instru- 

in all and all 


Kim 


men! of God^ and ia able to see 
in Him* 

The worlds we feel^ is too much with us. Nothing 
would uplift or inspire us so much as the beauty and 
aspiration which such books can teach* 


In this 



therefore 


r 




e literature 




ancient and modem, will be published in a fom- 
accessihle to aU. Books in other literatures of the 








world, if they illustrate the principles we stand lor, 
will also be included^ 

This common pool of literature, it is hoped, will 
enable the reader, eastern or western, to tindersta 
and appreciate currents of world thought, as also the 
lovements of the mind in India, which^ though they 

flow through different linguistic channeb. have a com 

on urge and aspiration. 



II 


Fittingly, the Book University's first venture is 
the Muhabharata^ summarised by one of the greatest 



Indians, C. Rajagopalachari; the second work 


b on a section of 





the Gita by H. V. Divatla 


f 


an 


e 


r I 


inent jurist and a student of philosophy 


Centuries 


ago, it was proclaimed of the Mohabharata; “What 
is not in it, is nowhere," After twenty-ftve centuries, 


we can use the same words about it. He who knows 

0 

not, know^s not the heights and depths of the soul; 

the triab and tragedy and the beauty and 




he 

grandeur of life 

The Mafiiibhiinafa is not a more 


epic; 



IS 


a 


Fomance, telling the tale of heroic men and women 
and of same who were divine; it b a whole literature 
in itself, containing a code of life; a philosophy of 
social and ethical relations, and speculative thought 
on human problems that is hard to rival; hut, above 













GfiNIRAL 


Jll 


rrOR^S PREFACE 


vu 


allp it has for its core the Gita^ which is^ Ss the world 



beginnliig to find out, the noblest of scriptures and 
the grandest of sagas in which the climax is ^reached 
in the wondrous Apocalypse in 


the 




eventh Canto* 


Through such books alone the hannotiies under 


lying true culture^ I am convinced, will one day re¬ 
concile the disorders of modem life* 



thank all those who have helped to make this 
new branch of the Bhayan’s activity successful. 


QU£JtH YXCTOHIA 

Kew DK^irlT 

i9SI 
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FOREWORD 


The Purges occupy a unique position in Indian 
literature, both sacred and secular. After the Mah5- 

bh^ata they have been the main sources of inspira 
tion in the life of our people for over 1500 years* 

Composed at different tlmes^ they not ordy con¬ 
tain, as is now acknowledged, valuable historical 
material, hut also canons relating to several spheres 
of art and life. If the materials relating to social life, 
century after century, found scattered in the different 

Pur^as, are properly studied^ they will throw consi¬ 
derable light on the social evolution of the country 
during the early centuries of the Christian era. 

By their investing the shrines and sacred places 
with religious significance, the Purges have enabled 

nur people to maintain unimpaired the sense of the 


unity of India; of the continuity of her cultural 



bf the 



of its destiny* 




and 


thorough study of the Puranas requires to be made. 


Dr, Pusalker 



made a special study of them. 


section on Traditional History 


m 


the 


volu 


li 


e of the Histcfry and Culture 



HLs 
Age 

the Indian 


Vedic 


People is a notable contribution in reconstructing the 
past in the light of the historical materials found in 

the Purapas. 

This book brings into one volume articles on 
and the PurSj^ written by Dr* 
time to time. Besides throwing light on important 





problems connected 


with 


the 


Puraeas, 


they 


have 


the merit of being characterised by thoroughness and 
sanity of outlook. 






FOREWORD 


This volume, therefore, will be a useful addition 

to the Book University and will help the reader in 

appreciating the strength which lies behind Indian 
Culture. 


Naini Tcl, K. M. MUNSHI 

Sept, 14, 1955. 





PREFACE 


The present hook owes its origin and publication 
to the kind interest shown in my work by IL E. 
Or. K. M. Munshif who not only gave me constant 

encouragement and suggested the publication of my 
articles in book-form^ but was actually responsible 

for the idea worked out in Chapter FV —the identity 


of 


Kuruiravau^ 


and 


Kuni 


which 


his 


creative 


imagination had foreseen. This volume is a collection 
of different papers which are intended to serve as an 
introduction to the study of the epics and Purau^s. 
The papers appeared in different journals and books 

have taken this opportunity of revising them. 



and 

The last paper on ^*Epic and Purple Studies'\ which 
originally covered the period up to 1942+ has been 

brought up-to-date. I have specially prepared an 
introduction for this volume dealing with the Afuhd 


bhataia, the Rdmdt/a'nap and the which is 

expected to be of use to 



Chapters I and IV originally appeared as articles 
in the Bhcratli/a Vidyd, and Chapter V as Chapter n. 
Section HI, in the Gior^ that tons GurjarodetfS, Vol. 




am 


published by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 
grateful to the authorities of the Bhavan for their 
permission to print them in this book. Chapter II 


originally 


appeared 


m 


Dhruva Comynemoratlon 


Volume^ and I offer my grateful thanks to the Editor 
Prof, R^iklal Parikh for granting me pennision to 


publish the article here. Chapter m formed an article 
in the Joiimal of the University of Bombay^ and 




indebted to the Vice-ChonceDor of the tTniversity of 

Bombay for granting me the permission. Chapter VI, 
which originally appeared in the Progress of IndiC 


Studies published 


by 


the 


Bhandarkar Oriental 


Besearcb Institute, Poona, is being published here 





^ r 


Xll 


PH] 




ACE 


with the kind permission of the authorities of the 
ustitute^ to whom my thanks are due. 




the preparation of *^Epic and Pur^o Studies^* 
received tmmense help from my revered Guru the 
late Dr, Sukthankar^ who has laid me under a per¬ 



manent obligation. 1 am also deeply indebted to my 
revered Guru Prof* Velankar, who was ever willing 
with his valuable guidance and suggestions, and 
have derived much benefit from hij 



. Prof. Dr. Gode^ 
as usual, was always helpful, and I record my deep 

debt of gratitude to him My friend Dr» Hazra has 

obliged me by giving me a list of his contributions on 

Pur^ic studies, by the gift of ofi-prints of his articles, 

and by occasional suggestions. To another friend 
Prof. Gore I owe a special debt of gratitude for the 
troubles he took for mo in going carefully through the 

press-copy, in ofi'ering valuable suggestions, and in 

helping in the correction of most of the galley-proofs. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The epic literature in India consists of Itih^ and 

of the epic wd the 



Purarra, which convey the 
Pancalaksana, the former comprising the Mahabhd- 


rota and the Ramaycnm and the latter the MohS- 
iruranos and l/po-piiTanas. The study of Itihasa and 
Puia^a has been rightly stressed as necessary for 

the Vedas.' The epics 

of 



the correct interpretation 

and the Puraoas constitute an important source 


the cultural history of India as they throw a flood of 
light on the various aspects of the life of the time. 
They occupy an intermediate position, broadly speak 


Ing, between the Vedic 



and the period of classical 


supplying materials for the critical study of 


literature. They have been influencing the life of the 
people throughout the centuries and are valuable as 

such 

divert subjects as religion and philosophy, foUdote 
and ethnology, literature and sciences, history and 
geography, politics and sociology. Classical poets and 
dramatists are indebted to these for the themes 

plots 



of 


their works. 


The 


Mahdbhdrata 


and 


Furnas arc regarded and style themselves as 


the 

the 



fth Veda"® while the Romayarta is 


the 




Adt-KaoilO 


rr 


The hold of the Mohobharota and the Purinas on the 
everyday life of the Hindus even at the present time 
may be seen from the occurrence of the word u Hi ni fd 

tj^ i iinfd in the Soihlealpc of almost every rit^ 


where 




iDclud^ the Mofcabharata 


1. ^fbh (Cr. Efl> 14. 2M; fB). 






I 



*n*nT Tl^froifTT II 


Z Cf. ChdndoQ^ Up, vlf.L2.4: 

Mhh :Cr. EdX U7.74: {B), 




•fi I 


abo {MhK Cr. EcL^ Bt 1-L2SS) 




al£!> 











introduction 


Xts 


In the following pages we shall offer critical ^ 
marks by way of introduction to the Mobfibliarato, the 

and the Pur^as* 

Before dealing with the epics, let us first con¬ 


sider their origin. 

Like everything Indian the origin of the epics 
has been sought to be traced to the Vedas. But scho¬ 
lars hold different views with regard to the pomon 
of the llptjeda w^bich is looked upon as the origin of 
the epi«. Oldenberg styled the dialogue ('samufido^ 
hymns in the ^Igredo as nfcliyanns and started a 
that the oldest form of epic poetry in India con^ted 
of prose and versOi of which the latter containing 
speeches was fixed and committed to memory* The 

samvados are the remnants containing dialogues, the 


prose portions being lost.® 


The 


theory however. 


was 


opposed 


by 


Max 


Miillcr and L6vi, who maintained that these hymns 


might be a kind of drama, 
Schroder who worked out a 


and by Hertel and von 
theorv that the somooda 


hymns were but the speeches belonging to some dra¬ 
matic performance connected with the religious cult,*^ 

Wlntemilz has found a via media in that he calls them 


“ancient ballads" and holds them to be the source 
both of the epic and the drama—the epic haring deve¬ 
loped from the narrative and the drama from the 
dramatic elements of the "ancient ballad-”® 

The Cdtho-NSrSkiThsiSt Akh-yajias,^ Rihilsa, 
Purdno, etc. of the BrahmoTias, whose recital formed 

part of the religious ceremonies at the sacrificial and 




3, OMenberg, "Djis aitinil«f4* Akbynn^" 

_^ Ji tw_ djf X t.'V —ii ^db L..■ dvfrs TfaHn 


5 


ZDMG, :VT(lflS3> 


PP 


54 ft 


Afehyiiiithymncti im Mvtda'^ ZDMG, 30(13S5)f 

ip 52 IT; Di« Wferatur alien p. 4 fi, 

4. LM, n^ir^ |puiii*n. pp 301 ff. Hertel, Jnfiiatrhff MjjPftfiTt, 


pp, WM7 t 


von SchfotJer^ Myati?™*™ fiwwi Mtwiit* 


itfi l^ipajtr 1003 , 

lUL, I, pp. 









XX 


STUDIES IN THE EPICS AND FURANAS 


domestic festivals, however, supplied real parallelbms 
with epic poetry approaching it both in Imiguage and 


etre. 


These terms are variously used to designate 
different kinds of narrative or used synonymously. 

The Mahdhhdrata calls itself alternately as itihssa, 

PurdTta, Kavya and Akhydiia In the introductory por 

tion,® 



AfafidblEo rata 


“Bhamta*', according 


to 


Pamni 





il 


th^ 


battle of the Bharatas”i so that the Jtfohabhdrafa means 
*ihe great narrative of the battle of the Bbaratas*^ as 


stated by Wintemitz.^ The epic itself explains the 


name as 





15 called Mahdhhamta on account 




greatness. 


enormUy In sbc and weightiness^ suggesting that it 
outweighs the Veda and other sacred literature of 
India, The reading for the stanza In some MSS as 


also in Kumarila is 



(for 


meaning on account of its greatness and 




it is called Mohdbhurata. 



stanza explaining the name Mukdbhdrati^: 


nness^ 

prefers the following 


^TR^RT 




I 





_ H 



n 


9 



is called Mnhdbharata because in it is narrate 
ed the great life-history of the Bharatas^ 

The Bharatas, fomilng the subject of the Mbk^ 
are mentioned as a warrior-tribe in the ligueda with 


their habitat between the Ganga and the YamuniL 
The old heroic poem, dealing with the 

feud resulting in the overthrow of the Kauravas 

the P^d^vas, forms the nucleus of the Mbh. 




& Cf. ATbii (Cf. Bd.l* 1J45-1S: <B), U,lT-2l,m, etc 
7. HiL, I, p. 3I7. 

" «?'■. Ed,), M,a®; (H), LI,274, 


». afth <Cr, Ed.). LSOl 


(B), 















INTRODUCTION 



This nucleus assumed the present form of the 


M&h. by periodical additions 


kinds indudi 




(i) 



repertoire having but 


nection) with the epic heroes; 


of matter of different 
matter from the bardic 
conneetion (or no con- 

myths and Legends 



of Brahma nical origin and didactic sections pertain 


mg to Brahmamcal 

ing the superiority 

gical, genealogical 

nature of Pura^oa 



ethics and law 



f 



cosmoloH 


matter in 


the 


and 


local 


myths; (iv) myths of 


Vs^u and« later^ of Siva; (v) fables^ parables 

tales and moral stories; (vi) ascetic 


fairy 



and 




entirely 




In contrast to 
as the earlier stages of the 


a 



10 


Of the additional matter in the nature of heroic 

legends may be mentioned the episodes of Sakuntala, 
of Yayati and of Nahu^^ as also those of Nala and 

Damayantft and of Rama, The Brahmanical myths 

and legends are Illustrated in 
Vinata m the Sarpa-satra^ of Cyavana^ of Mano, of 

Vasi^tha and Visvamitra, the Flood Icgendp the SivitrT 

episode, etc. The ^dfUt and Anai^ana are a veritable 



thesaurus 



reSigion 


and 


philosophy. 


ohseri'ed vdth regard to the additions 

material that some of these may be as 
ginal or even older* This, however, does not indicate 





that the epic was 

The inclusion of this diverse matter, which 
made the Mbh at once a K5vya 
pliilosophy, etc. indicates the 
the Great 



s 






the compilers to make the Mbh an 


Srutij law, 
popularity of 
ages and the anxiety of 

for 



10. Winlemilx BTL^ 1. P- 321 nl: Oldenberg; Dot 


pp. 21 cL al» Ilf 



p. S3. 











STUDIES IN THE EPICS AND FUHANAS 


Jill 


Ji 


e* 


The statement in the epic that whatever is 


(incorporatedJ here may be found elsewhere; (but) 


what is not IfoundJ^ 



cannot be got any^'here else 




^ 1 




can 


the 


is no exagger 




11 


saying 



(Vyasa 


has touched every subject under the sun) bo 
Jenged. 


ehal- 


Wintemltz interprets the introduction 


m 


the 


epic reietring to three redactions of the epic as show¬ 
ing that the Mbh is not the work of any one author 


nor w^as 



written down at one time. The Mbh 




he 


says 


I 


is not a 


stretching in ti 





book but a u 7 ho[e literal nr e 
a vast period. 


ta 


Now let us consider the orthodox view as to the 
origin^ authorship and growth of the Mbh. 

According to the traditional \dew as represented 

in the Afbh itself (also known as Dvalpayana 



and Vyasa)> son of Parasaxa and 
author of the MbJi. Better known 
represented as a close relative of the heroes of 
epic, being the proereator of the sons Dhftara^ra and 
P^du on Vicitravirva^s childless widows Ambiki and 


the 


Aj 


M 


baiika 


by 


nii^ciga. After performing penance 




Vyasa composed a of 24,0{l0 

according to the learned, is the extent of the BMrata 
excluding the upakhydnas. Then vras appended a 



chapter comprising the contents of the various Par- 
vans of the poem. Vyasa taught this poem to his son 
Suka and to other desen'ing and promising 

Vy^ produced another poem consisting of six 
million stanzas of which three million are sung among 
the Gods^ a million and a half among the manes^ one 
million and four lakhs among the Gandharvas, and 
one lakh among mankind. Narada recited the poem 


•=- T 


11 


12. HfL 


JMb^ ICt. IH ), 156^^ (B)p 






m. 316 , 326 L 
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ULU 


to the Gods, Devala to the manes, S&uka to the Gan 


dharvas 


and 


demanSp 


and 


Vaisam p& y an a 


+ 


pupil 


of VyaMi to the 


While 





nd of mortals. 
was contemplating as to the 



means of transmittiTig 


the 


poem 


to 


his 


disciples^ 


HrahmS appeared and in res^nse to Vy^a s prayer, 
suggested Gane^ as the sen be. Ga^e^ agreed 
condition that his pen did not cease writing lor 


II 


oment. He further agreed to Vyasa's request 


OD. 

a 

to 


cease 


to continue writing whenever he failed to com 


prehend anything. By way 


of 





iber of Kutailokas (riddles) to puzzle 

The number of such slokas is said 


in the epic a nu 
the divine scribe^ 

to be 8300-1* 

Suta (Sauti or Ugra^vas) heard the narration 
related by Vaiiampayana to Janamejaya at the Sorpa- 
satra^ and gave it out as the Aretha bharola to the sages 
assembled In the Naimba forest during Saimaka' 


sacrifice. The epic itself speaks of its three different 
beginnings in the 



stanza 









fnmr i 




Thus there are these three 



of the Mbh 


(i) Mantjudi^ 




I 


from the very begimvmg of 



the extant Afbh, after the oiafigala-sloka 
etc. according to the Critical Edition, followed by the 


13. Mhh (Cr. Ed.), 29,* 


p. 12 


tB) 


Thifl 



fttt Lnl^TpoLstlOiti in Critic^ Edltiaii. 

14. BrahmS-Gax^e^ epJBod^ occurs as an int«fpo1atian in the 

Critical BflitJoTi, It is giviin in Appendix I, 1 (p. 8S4 f). 




3r^ 



^ 1 







%|^ ^ ^ ¥T^4ifl ^ 


occurs 


Ba on intcirp&latiDa in a passage whldi 





in U^rpolatkm (p. 8S^ 11- 15-16). 


15. Mbh (Cr. Ed 




dSll 




t 


ixm 
















STUDIES TN THE EPICS AND PtJRAilAB 


conversatJon between Sauti (or Suta^ etc.) and 


the 



ie 


at Saunaka^s hermitage; 

(ii) Ast^kndi^ from the description of Jana 
mejaya*s fiarpa^atraj ’where begins the Astikaparvan; 


1 


and 


(iii) l/pariear-adi^ 


i.e,. 


from 


the 


commence* 

the 


ment of the actual narration of the history of 
Bhatatas^ where begins the AmidvaiarapaTvaTt-^^ 

These are the different beginnings of the Mbh. 

end 



recited respectively by Suta, 

Vyasa. Thus, Suta^s narration begins from the first 
adhyiya itself, that of YaHampayana from adhyiya 


respectively of Mnhfibhnrata^ Bhdraiti and Jaya 


13p and that of Vy^ from adhyaya 54 of the Critical 
Edition. These three are said to be the beginnings 

, and 

the extent of the Bharota and the Mahabharahs Is said 
to be 24,000 and 100,000, Macdonell and others take 
the eirtent of Vyisa's work to be 8000. 

European and American orientalists and many 
Indian scholars including M, Krishnamachariar^ advo¬ 
cating the orthodox view^ support the above account. 
C. V, Vaidya. however, regards 8800 as the number 
of Kuiasiokas (riddles) introduced by Sauti, He puts 
the date of the composition of Vyisa^s work soon after 
the Bharata war in 3102 B.C. (according to hLs view), 
of Vaiiampayana^s redaction to about 1400-1200 B.C., 
and of Suta’s narration to about 250 B.C,, and states 
that Vaisampayana and Suta are “fictions... .Invent¬ 


ed for magnifying the importance of the 


P. R 



Sastri, however, does not 



above in some particulars. According to him 


with the 

“We 


would rather 


accept 


the 


existing tradition which 


mh fCr. Erf. &nd BY, Ll-Ii 


16. 

17. MhK fCr. F^.), T13-53 

IS, (Cr. EdJ, tMx (B): 1.60. 

IS. HSL, I, hr, pp 1^11 



fBh I1S-5&, 








ESTTRODUCnON 




makes Vai^mpayaim si direct pupil of Vyasa^ and 
Suta^ a son o£ Vai^mpayana^s contemporary Eoma- 
bar$ao£ij than indulge in super-<riticisin which tries 
to set at naught the internal evidence of the epic and 
the current tradition/*®^ Wliereas the 

m 

stanzas is taken to be the work of 
tically states that "the whole work as we have it now 
in 18 Parvans is the work of a single author, Vyasa 

. -by Vai- 
quite a different 



of a lakh 
Sa^trl empha- 


f 


though.... seme prclimiitary chapters are 
iampayana and Suta.”^' 


He 




of the stanza 





I 



J. 







which is taken as the basis for the view that the ori 
ginal Bhareta comprising 24^000 ^lokas has been 
panded to one of 180,000 
episodes^ 




, etcn 

simply states 
100.800 



by the 
to Sastrip the 






if 

and only 24^000 if these 




of 

stanza 

computation of the Mbh is 

with nil nor narratives, 

excluded.^ He states 

that whereas three kinds of beginnings of the Mbh 
are referred to by Suta, both Suta and Valiampayana 
are quite agreed that the conclusion of the Mbh is 
with the Suargffroho^iaparpan. 

Reference may be made here to quite a different 
explanation of the stanza (quoted 

above), given by Madhva in 

which M, Krishnamachanar calls “traditional”,. The 

explanation runs: “The meaning of the Bhlratap in so 





far as it is a relation of the facts and events of whic^h 

Sri Krsua and the Panovas are connected^ b 
Asttkadi (historical)* That 

we find lessons on Dhantia. Bhakti 




Gods is 


20 . 

21, iHt 


Alafiabhdmfa (Smithem Recensiain). H, Intr^ 


8 



fi. 


23. Mdii^bhariifa 


22. Mhh (Cr. Ed;>, U.Bl' {Bh U.103 

Intr.p pp. x-xL, 













IXVi 


STUDIES Hf THE 



AWD FDHANAS 


called Monuodi (reJigious and moral). Thirdly 


interpretattQn by 


which e\*ery 


sentence 


1 


word 


the 

or 


syllable is shown to be the signifieant name, or to be 
the declaration of the glories of the Almighty Ruler 
of the Universe is called AupoTicura 

al) 


itranscendent- 


'■ 2 * 


15 


This traditional account of the growth of the Afbh 

not accepted by most of the foreign scholars. West- 
scholars were interested in the Mohabhornfo 

for more than the last hundred and fifty 
Reference has been made to the view's of seve- 


em 
studies 
years. 


rat scholars which were published after 1917 on pp 
109-113. 126-143 of the present work. 


In order 


to 


understand properly the contribution of European 
scholars to the Aloha bhoraia studies it would be better 



a chronological account is given, and in the follow 
ing paragraphs an attempt is made in that direction. 


The 


AfoMbhdrata 


was 


chiefly known 


to 


the 


Western scholars because of its connection with the 


fih ogavodgitd and 


the 


Sakun tala episode. 


both 


of 


which were translated into English in 1753 and 1795 
by Charles Wilkins. The text of the Nala-DamayantI 
Akhyina, another ^isodc from the Afbh, was publish 


ed with a Latin translation in i819 by Bopp, the 


father of the science of comparative philology. The 
history of the critical study of the Afbh, however, may 
be said to have begun with C. Lassen, who commenc 


ed his 



in 1337.^^ He considers the epic 


as recited by ^unaka as a second recension of 


poem 


the 

Assigning Asvalayana to 359 B.C, and assum 


ing the identity of Ids Guru Saunaka with the reciter 
of the epic, 



takes the date of the second recen¬ 
sion of the epic to be 400-450 B.C. According to him 
the original epic was augmented thereafter by inter- 


24. HCSL, pp. as-ax 

25. Ind, All., 1 ro. 575 Ef, 733 ff; JI. pp. 101 9. 
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MVil 


polaiions of a nature alone; and the epic, bx 

eluding such accretions^ may be regarded as 


pre- 


Buddhist. 


A. 


Weber 


in 


1852 


and A. Ludwig in 


1884 


attempted to establish 


orgamc 


connection between 


the Vedic sources and the epic materiaL®^^ Ludwig: 
pressed into service the nature-myth, then universally 
in vogue, and stated that though the Mbh has the 
feeble historical germ, it is primarily an allegorical 
poem on the struggle between the sun and the dark¬ 
ness of the night. The capture of the Kuruk^etra by 


the Bharatas, the confederation of the five tribesetc.» 
constitute the historical kernel of the epic, on which 
the epic-poet constructed a isuperstructure embodying 
a seasonal myth- Soren Sorensen, who made th& 
JWohabhdrctc his lifers work and study, attempted a 
reconstruction of the epic in 1883.®^ According to 
bimi the epic, in its oldest form, was a saga, and the 
creation of a single mind, which had no contradiction, 

_ H _ m - ■ 'S ■ ■ M 


repetition, digression^ 


By 


eliminating 


additional 


matter Sorensen declared the original genuine epic to 
contain seven or eight thousand ilokas. 

In order to explain the contradictions (such as 
the victory of the P^davas through deceits or frau^, 
disregarding the rules of dharma-yuddha. 


practised by 



etcj 


deceitr 

found in the Mbb* Adolf 


Holtzmann started in 1884 the in^nious theory, later 
styled the inversion theory by Hopkins^—a theory 
which Is more ingenious than convincing—according 
to which the Kauravas were the heroes of the original 
poem,®® Changed circumstances resulted in 



aS^ WebMT JrtifJjrrhi? pp^ IT&fTj Ludwi^^ 

dfr kffl hBhmiMeh^ der Wto. Vt, 12; 

pp. 1 fF: SUxwngfbcr. BGW, IX, pp. IS ff. 

27. Om MahAhh&ratR*9 i d«i TitiJljIf* Ilttrotuf, Kjoben- 

hn 1893. 

28 ifjv olif E-no#. 1S31; Du JiroMbMrtitii 

Mine Kiel 1832-1895. 
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STUDIES IN THE EPICS AND PTJRA^iAS 


senling Kaiiravas as the viilains 


and 



gloufymg 

theory all 

of the P^davas 

Is old. Holtzmaim oSers the foliowing historical 


Paj>d^va 5 as the heroes. According to 
that exalts Kauravas at 





construction of his theory- of the original epic 

honour of the Kauravas, of which Kar^a was 


m 

the 


herOp a talented poet made a poem in prai^ of a great 
Buddhist ruler* 



A^ka. The epic began wit 
fiabha-pan^an and ended with the death of Duryo- 
dhana. The Saivite elements are cKpltdned by 
close relation of Saivism with Buddhism of the periofL 
Later,, with the growth of 






maoas subjected this Buddhistic Mohdbhdrata to a re- 
ligious revision, used it as a weapon against the Bud- 

P-i^^vas 

and 



its ori 



purpose. 


of a Pur^ic tsrpe. 




dhlsts, and 

are now lauded^ Krroa identified with V4oti, 

the Veisn^va elements added. The third revision was 

Buddhism is eliminated 

gether, Vi^u and occupy the foreground, seve¬ 

ral elements of ancient Puriiiiic material are Incor^ 
porated 

revised and totally chapged recensioR of the epic was 
non-existent until the twelfth century A.D. 

L. von Schroder and Grierson have enunciated 



didactic material is interpolated. 



theories analogous 


to 


the 


“inversion" 


theory*^® 


Schroder states that the original poem which belongs 
to a period between the seventh and the fourth cen¬ 
turies B C. was composed by the bards of the Kuru& 


who eulogised 



tribal god Brahma and deprecat 


ed Krs i?at the tribal hero of the neighbouring tribes. 
The downfall of the Kurus resulted in the superset* 
sion of the cult of Brahma 

the inversion of the 




the cult of Ki^a and 
epic-poenfL Grierson 
mentions the struggle for supremacy between the 

Br^marMis and the K^atriyas as the principal 

29. Schrod^, LUrratur und Cultttf 

JRAS, ldO«, Fp. 83T-44 




isari 
















ENTRODUCnON 



of some kind of inversion of the original epia 


The 


Kaiiravas of Madhyade^, who supported the Brah 


niHTjas 




cam& into conflict with the unorthodox 



and 


cLLa-Pao^vaSp 

Curiously enough^ Holtzmatin^ Schroder 
Grierson suggest different—and mutually contradic 
lory—-motives for the inversion of the epic^ and this 

the 


is a serious objection against the soundness of 
hypothesis. There is, again, no external evidence in 

its supportj the inferences being based on the epic 

itself, Biihler and Bhandarkar refuted HoUzmann's 

theory on the ground that inscriptional evidence con¬ 
clusively proves the existence of the epic in Its extant 


form 


centuries 


before 


A.D. 


400, 


With regard 


to 



Schroder^s theory Dandekar observes that a conflict 

between the cult of Brahma and the cult of 

is almost unknown in the religious htstory of India.^^ 

Keith has rightly assailed Grierson's theory by stat¬ 
ing that Kuru-PaHcalas were friendly in the past and 
there is no proof of the conflict between the Br^ima- 
oas and the Ksatriyas in the period of the 
In connection with the inversion theory^ Held rightly 
concludes that "Hhe entire Inversion theory is simply 

an ingenious hypothesis that must be a proof of it- 

self *^31 Hopkins tries to account for the deceptive 

or contradictory elements In the epic, for vrhich in¬ 
version theory is propounded, by stating that two 
different stages of culture are represented in the epic^ 

alloTvcd what was condemned in the 

on 



e earlier 

later age. 




J* Hertel resolves the contradiction 


the ground that manuals about the conduct of princes 
permitted the use of artiflce in cases of emergency 


33 


Just about 


the 


time 


when Holtzmann^s 


last 


volume w^as published, there appeared an important 


30. UCH, 



p. 


31. nTahd An 


32. JAOS, XHI. pp, S7-373- 


33. W 


'A 


lO-ll. 



p, 431, 
















IN THE EPICS AND PURAWAS 


work by Josopb D&ltliiiaiUJi, champion of the synthetic 




Mahchherata was 


the 




schoQl.^"^ He holds 
work of a single inspired poet 

the pre-existing narrative and didactic elements arU 
stically with a view to popularising Dharma^tra 

among the masses 


The feud between the 



of Dharma 


and 


and the Paag^vas is not authentic but the contending 

parlies represent personifications 
Adharmii. This is. indeed, exaggerating an undoubt 
edly later aspect of the work. Its date^according to 

hir 

Buddhistic 


is not later than the fifth century B.C-* i.e.» pre- 




the Jatakas 


the 

Flck. 


state of culture represented 
howeverp. disputes this and states that centuries must 

have elapsed between the culture as represented in 
the Jatakas and in the Mcthflbhdra^a and 
After critically considering the views of sirveral scho¬ 
lars about the JVfbh, A- Barth concludes that the 
is an unmistakably uniform work. With regard to 
the unifying factor of the epic and didactive ele 




in the Mbh 



Levi seeks in some 



teaching 


a K^triya manual based upon the moral code of the 
Brakjna;>as^ such as is found in the Bhogauad-gTta.^® 
The cervtral purpose of the poem being to rally toge¬ 
ther the K^atriyas in the service of Lord Ktsub., a Bha- 
gavaUt poet wove round the Bfip the epic tale of the 
Kauravas and Pan^avas In order to glorify Kf^ and 
to convince the K^triyas of the infallibility of the 

scr^'ice of Krma. 


H. 



a 





dias^ 

matter 


cal point of view, and regards that a team 
kuasts or Paura^ikas appended the 

all at one time to the older epical slufT* preserved by 

S4L Z>(u JUdhdbMratQ alf tiTul RcchUbuc^. BerUcw 1B9S; 

MahBhh&ratu, Berlin, 1899. 

3$, Die frtt Ncrd-QallfciH^ ?u Hitd 


36 


Zeit, pp. 173p A* 

BCV, pp. 39 - 106 ; &IK, tnicu 




ppv 13-39. 











INTHODUCnON 


XX3CI 


the Sutas. He lays dawn four different periods of the 

work: (1) the development of the storyi (2) the origin 

of the epical poem^ (31 the hxirig of the epical corpus 


by the Sutas^ and 


4) 


the incorporation of didaetijc 


partfi.^^ He would asrign the content's of the Mbh to 

a pre^AchaernGdian period, though its present form, 
according to him, cannot possibly be later than the 
second or third century B.C.^ 

The most detailed elaboration of the analytical 
method b to be found In Hopkins^ The Great Epic of 
Indiaj and as his views have found general acceptance 
among scholars* we shall briefly summarise them with 
regard to its origin^ development and date. Accord¬ 
ing to Hopkins, the origin of the Epic lay in the priest- 

byirms sccompanying the annual cycle and in the 

songs in praise of the liberality of princes, the uard- 
suthst-pdthjd. The development of the Epic in its 

present shape is thus shown by Hopkins: 

"400 B.C. There is a collection of Bharata lays^ 

in which the Pand^vas are yet unknown. 

400-200 B.C, There springs up Mahabharata tale, 

in which the Pai^davas are the heroeSp Kr$i^ 
IS a demi-god. 

300 B.CL to 100 or 200 A.D. now becomes 



the all-God; Interpolations 
nature: New Episodes added. 


of 


a 


didactic 


200-400 A.D, The introduction and later books 


are added." 


Hopkins vouches for the absolute certainty 


of 


the following points:—“That the epic in its present 


form 


or even 



from its didactic matter was com 


posed or compiled after the invasion of Alexander; 
that all this didactic matter was inserted later on; 
that the MuhdbhdraXa was not essentially a book of 


37. GCA, im, P 832. 


aa iy^GGw, igss, p^noZ. 
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SniDlES IN THE 



and PtritANAS 


Krsaaite belief until somewhere near the first cen- 
^ the epic was practically completed 


tury B.C 


that 


about 200 A.D.: that no 


date can be found to cover 


^_ be 

existed Ui the second’ century E.C."®® 


the entire Epic, although, broadly speaking, it^^ 

said to have - , , * *_i 

He is at great pning to disUoguish the different mem 

cal strata preserved in the Epic and the metrical con 


sideralions occupy quite a preponderating part of 


work 


His condusion is that on metrical ground 



IS 


4* 


impossible to believe that the epic in its present form 
is older than the second century Hopkins 

conclusions 



_ __ based on the vulgatc, and in the light 

ol the Critical Edition many of his conclusions, statis¬ 
tics, etc., will have to be revised and corrected.**' 

The story of the Molidbhomto is too well known 


to need any 


reference 



With regard to the date of the Mbh 




Wintemitz 


concludes that ‘^e Mahabharata cannot have receiv 
ed its oresent form earUer than the 4th century B.C 
Sd later than the 4th century A.D/’« - 



are 


numerous references to Buddhism and to the Yavanas 


in the present for 


MB 


of the epic which supply us 



the upper limit 

like 



and the fact that classical authors 

_ and kumarila as also epigrapblc records^ of 

the fifth century and after testify to the epic having 
assumed the form of a religious code gives us the 

lower limit. 

Though diverse opinions ore held as to the 



toricity of the Bharata war 




there appears to be no 


doubt 


as 


to 


the 


actual 


occurrence 


of 


the 



Various views 


as to the date of the Bharata war hove 


been referred to later on. The personal %dew of the 


present 


writer is that the Bharata war was fought in 


c. 1400 B.C « 



39. CEl pp. 3^7^. GEI, 

41. Ct in/rHj Pi S3r nJLj 

43. Vcclic i>, 2e9r also infra, p. 79. 



239. 

p. 48S 





INTRODUCTION 



The Views 


of 


Oldenberg,. Pisam, Siikthaiik^, 


Dandekar, Held and others about 


Ma/i^bhiara£a 


have 


been 


tbe 

referred to below ipp* 103-104+ L0d*ll3 


* 


137-1431 


The 


most important theory about 


the 


growth of the Muhdbhdrnta during the last twenty-live 
years is that by Sukthankar which shows the great 
r61e played by the Bh^gavas io the formative stages 

of the epic. Shende and Dandekar have further ela¬ 
borated the theory/'^ It may be mentioned as a per 
sonal observation that the Bhlirgava family appear in 
the heroic epic, apart from some episodal or didactic 
porUonSt more as humiliated opponents than as trium 


phant heroes. 


Pisani has made a critical and aesthe¬ 


tic study of the epic* and. according to Sukthankar, 
his views carried great weight.*^ 

Our examination of the critical enquiry of scho¬ 
lars about the different aspects of the MaJiab/i^ratOr 

shows great diversity of views and differences on fun¬ 
damental points. About K|^a, the pivotal figure in 
the epic, Dahlmann cotisiders him as belonging to the 
older jjortions of the poem, while according to Livl 
K|^a is the persona siTie qua non of the entire epic. 
On the contrary, according to Winternitz, Ktvna did 

figure at all in the o[;]ginal epic, but was introduc¬ 
ed only later* OldenbtjTg, Jacobi, Eliot and others re¬ 
gard Krsna as an intmsion on the original story. 

favc 


not 


WintemitT: decides in favour of Saivite features as old 

p 

whereas Holtzmann w^ould eliminate both Saivite and 
Vafcjinavite portions as interpolations of a purely secta¬ 
rian character. 

As will be seen from the different views stated on 


PP 


144-171 



is jquite apparent that great diver- 



44 ABORl XXTV. p|i 57-85; UCR. XD. pp. B4-fl3. 

45, pp. IGfUTflv StjJHhAnkflr in pciWELul! 


ccnvi'iT^tiCUi XU 

asked mo ta 


tiuTu 


46^ Winlcmltz, a 



f 



3T 


43 


J15 In II rote to me hud particuliyly^ 
Ufih Pisani*! artick careftiUy. 
p. 457; Oidenberg, Dom AfCihdlphainatiip prp^ 
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xssiv 


STUCIES IN 





PICS AND PURAilAS 



g£ncG of opinion prevails among scholars 



regard 

Scholars are naturally influenc- 

While l^v-i 


to the Bh ago® ad-gito 
cd by their view of Ki^^a in this matter. 

the Bhogawad-Sita as an integral part of the ®P^j 

Hopkins calls 



an interpolation 


and 


goes to 


the 


length of stating that it is even 


unnecessary to prove 


it. 




In concluding this critical note on the Moh^biid* 


rflta I cannot 
the approach 



with 




e view of Fisani that 


_ JVfbh should be with open eyes 
and wUh the mind used to Indian thought and with 

out being hypercritical.*^ 

eign 


The observations of for- 

scholars,* including Winlemitz and Hopkins, are 
vitiated by their applying alien canons and aesthetic 


standards to 


the 


Mahflbharcita 


A 


creative genius 


need not alw*ays be expected to be fettered by aesthe* 
tic standards. The didactic matter, to which cKcep- 

tion has been taken on aesthetic grounds, is intended 

in the Aranuaka^ Sdnti and 



to All temporal 

Anuflsuno. and considered from 



angle one 


feels 


admiration for the redactor 



the JWulwbhorata who 


found suitable places for the insertion of didactic ma¬ 
terial. This distribution does not disturb the course 
of nairation. The entire Maliablwrata, considered in 

this light, appears an organic whole, executed accord 
ing to a well-conceived plan 


Finally 


it is worth noting that 


the 


credit 


of 


publishing the first translation of the Critical Edition 
in any language goes to Russia, the Russian^Academy 

Kaving recently 



the translation of the Adt 


portfon 


49 


n. 


HdTndi/Ono 


The Rom, like the Mbh, has been deeply influenc¬ 
ing the religious and moral thought of India as well 


47 . JA05. xm. 

4D. Proapectui? o 




m 


c 



4S, Ftfjt, T^iofiuu 

BOUT, Pudiifl, 1951. ^ 
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as the literary production ior 

and has moulded the 
nitions in India. Both exhibit 
sLmilaritv and difference 


over 


two 




thousand 

of countless gene- 
veral features of 



_ Being handed down oral- 

from the earliest times both epics have undergone 


tremendous changes throughout 


their 


long 




and cannot lay claim to any definitive te;^ 


career 


The same 


phenomena operated in 


the text-transmission of both 




SO 


„ that the method followed for the consUtutlon o£ 
the critical text of the Mbh can be appU^ w«th J'Ut 
minor changes for the preparation 


of the Criticaji Edi 

tlon’of the Like the Afbh, the Raw is the pro¬ 

perty of the whole Indian people and the daily recita¬ 
tion of a Sloka, a line, or even a quarter from either 





is said to confer religious merit on the reciter. Both 
epics abound in numerous Brahmonical myths and 
legends which frequently interrupt the 
narrative. There is 
stvle, expression 


a close resemblance not only in 


and descriptions as exemplified by 

parsllel passages, identical similes and descriptions 

but also in the mythology and philosophy of the epics 

represen t 



The economic conditions and social 
ed in. the two epics are sufficiently alike, showing but 
few discordant elements.s^ Neither was recognised 
as epic before the late period of the Grhyasutras, and 


neither was developed quite 
other 


independently of the 

The UttaraM^^a, which constitutes the latest 

part of the Ram, contains many tales of the Gangetic 

plains, and later didactic portions of the Mbh are ge- 

Kosala and Magadha, so that in their 


nerally laid in _ ^ 

later development the epics grew up in ibo same loca 


lity 


While the Mbh Tepresents a mijcture of popular 

the Ram 



epic and theological didactic poetry^ 
popular epic and ornate poetry at the same time 
Ram is much shorter^ haWng the extent of nearly a 


a 
The 


50. CL Hopkins, CHlr 



P- 


25a 
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quarter of the present Mbh^ and Is still a f^rly uniiied 
epic poem in its extant form 



speaks of its three editions, 
about its amplifications or revisions, 
authorship of the iVfbh is in dispute. 


Unlike the Mbh 

Ram has no 




Whereas 


the 



being ascribed 


to several authors, Vamiki is practically accepted as 
the author of the Ram. 


What the Mbh 


15 


for 


the 


Aryan kingdoms of the West 



of the East 


Horn is for those 

In the Ram is reflected a greater simpll- 

it shows absence 


city of life among the Aryans^ 



of acquaintance 




MlecchaSi meagreness of 




ference to advanced states, absence of elaborate mili- 

iavy tactics in the form of the vyuhas, existence of 

small kingdoms, abundance of forests and forest ‘" 
the country. The Mbh, though showing 
advance in civilisation over the Ramayaij^ic period in 
war, diplomacy, and in various phases of societyt dis 
plays some archaic features such as polyandry and 



niyopa, and belongs to a ruder, more warlike age. The 
nucleus of the Mbh creates a much more archaic im¬ 
pression than the Rnm. If the 
practical aspects of life, the Rnm preaches the highest 




the 


ideals of 




Mbh owes its 



character not 


so much to its heroes as to the didactic sections 

to 




later* while it is the inherent purity of its 



and heroine 






give sanctity to the Rdfu* The cha 


racters in the former strike us as human beings wWle 
those in the latter appear to be idealised, 

the common 

turn 



With these prefatory remarks 
and contrasting features of the two 
to the study of the Rditi. Macdonell 
that probably no work of world literature, secular in 

an influence 

the 



its origin, has ever produced so 


on 



life and 



of the 


Tradition ascribes the authorship 



Rdm to 



SI. ERE, X. p. 57-t 
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mlkip. the ddifca^i^ also as Bhirgava and Prace* 


the 


banks of 


the 



% 

tasa, who had his honnitage on 
Gahga. Tenth in descent from Pracetas, he is 
represented as Cyavanaputra, Originally known as 
Ratnakara, Valmiki has narrated his past history in 


how 


he 


was 


the Adhydt-mii-iidma^anay describing 

transformed into a devotee from a robber* According 

to the Uttarak^^ of the Kam, Valmiki wrote the 

main story and Bhargava added the episodes at a sub¬ 
sequent period. 


The story of how the poet^s lament 
on seeing a hunter killing the male krauBca 
bird was turned into a stanza (iiofeaj is graphically 
described in the introductory part of the Jidin. Val- 
mUd is highly praised for his excellence of thought 


and 


expression. 


and 


throughout 


the 


length 


and 


breadth of India, from the peasant’s hut to the lord's 
parlour the story of Rama is familiar and is listened to 



devotion and pleasure. 



prophetic were 


the “words of BrahmA who assured Valmiki that 


As long as in this firm-set land 

The streams shall flow, the mountains stand 

So long throughout the world, be sure^ 

The great Ramayujo shall endure. 


r 


There is hardly any devout Hindu w'ho doubts Val 
miki’s words 

‘'Whoever this noble poem reads 
That tells the tale of Rama's deeds^ 

Good as the scriptures^ he shall be 
From evey sin and blemish 
Whoever reads the saving strain. 

With ail his kin the heavens shall gain 




S2. Rim (NSPh VI1B4Z5. H- P. S^fftrU De#. Cat. of Ski MSS 

A.S.B. V, Ihtr, 


tr, p. xiL 

53. Rdm (N5F), li2S-7. Trans, by R T H. Grlffilh 

54. Ram (NSPJ. I.1J&-9&. Trans, by R T. IL GriiHtlL 
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PICS AJTD Ftnm?AS 


According to tradition the number of 


ui 


the RSm is 
each thousand verses 


24000 divided into SCK) 



or chapters 


beginning with a letter of the 


Gayotri-mantra 


In its present form 


prises seven books, 
come down to us in 

being 


the Ram cons 

Like the Mbh, the Ram has not 
its original form. Book VII and 



mest of Book 
in Books II-VI 




to Oie main 


The iater portion not only 



difference in language and 



but contains matter 


which 



but very slight connection with the mar 




story: shows Rama as an incarnation of Viwi* 

he is a mortal hero in the genuine epic; and gtves pre¬ 


mier position 
who occupies 

tions. 



in 



lace of the Vedic Indra 


of honour in the genuine 



alterations 


Interpolations 

different versions 
to us in three recensions 


etc. account 


for 


the 


of the Rom, which has come doiyn 

(i) northern and southern 


Hi} north-western 


and (lii) eastern, which differ very 


widely among 

third of the 
the other two 


themselves to the extent that about a 




m 


each 



li 


o not cx:cur in 


It 15 


thus very difficult to speak of 

These- variations ^ire 


the original text of the Riim. 
no doubt due to the divergent forms the popular tradi¬ 
tion had assumed in different regions of India by the 

time the three recensions came to be -written down. 

The Vi^hveshwarananda Vedic Research Institute of 
Hoshiarpur has brought out the critical edition of the 


North-Western reconsion 


and the M 



U Diversity 


of Baroda has undertaken the preparation of the cii 



on 


the Un es of 

Gormssio 


the 
had 


tical edition of the 
critical edition of the Mohabhnrata 
brought out the Eastern or Bengal recension, hut from 


the DMcnptm 





in (he 



tie Society of Benyni it appears that there were seve¬ 
ral versions of the Bengal recension.®- 



55. VoL V. preface, pp. lx-*. 

















miODUCTlON 



The story of the KanwifnTio is too well known to 


need any 



here. 


Several scholars 


who 


made 


valuable contri 


tuitions to the Wbh studies, such as Jacobi, Litidwig, 
Dahltnann, Hopkins, Levi, Vaidya, Sukthankar, etc. 
have enriched the field of studies in the other epic 
os weJl. The Rdm studies may be said to have bee 
inaugurated by Lassen who discussed the problems 
of the Ram and pointed to the development of the 


story into four 



suggesting that the R^m 


the 


first 


was an allegorical representation of the Aryan con 
q[yest of the southr According to Lassen, 
construction of the poem did not carry the narrative 
beyond the banishment of Rama to the HimMaya and 
the circQinsfauces which caused his wife Sita and his 
brother Lak^mai:ia to fotlovr him into exile* The se* 


cond changed the place of banishTnent to the Goda 
vari, and described the protection afforded to the her 
mils against the attacks of the aborigines. The third 
embraced the account of the first attempts to subdue 


the inhabitonts of the Deccan. The fourth ampliftca 
tion, which resulted from the knowledge gained by 
the Hindus of the island of Ceylon, included the dcs^ 
cription of Rima^s expedition against Lahka.^^ Las¬ 
sen was followed by Weber. Muir, Fmi derich and 
Monier Williams. Weber was the first to discuss in 
o comprehensive manner all the problems of the 
though his work has suffered oblivion on account of 


of 


ValmTki^s 


Telang, Jacobi. Hopkins, Vaidya and others. 


his unpopular and wrong theory 

debtedness to Homer, which was rightly refuted by 

Weber 

regards the Rom to have been composed to account 
for the spread of the Aryan culture to the south and 
to Ceylon.®^ His critical remarks on the Ram MSS 
will be of help to critical editors of the epic.“® Jacobi's 


56 


Ind. Alt^ T, p. 505. 


5T, 


ABA. 


S, yerr (fie h fi I# So^krif 

BibZiothc^k 


iiTid 


PrtJhHt ffuBciK'TirJftiiv rfer 



BcrKfi, L ppr 118-123. 
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STUDIES IN THE EPICS AND PUBA5IAS 


Das RamSyano;^^ however, contains the most syste¬ 
matic treatment of the subject. It discusses several pro* 

of the different recensions 

Inter- 



blems such as the 

of the Ram and their relation to one another 
palations; otigin and development o£ the Ram,* Bud 
dhistic and Greek influence^ and the age, language 


I 


poetic art and the saga of the 
nummary of the contents 


There is also a 


ol 


the 


Bombay 


edition 


iSouthcm recension) and the eoocerdanee of the Bom^- 
bay and Bengal editions. According to Jacobi, the 
fjdm originally comprised only five books the 

seventh book is a later addition at the end^ and the 


first book is similarly added at the beginning. Though 


the interpolations are but loosely connected with the 


original body they are pervaded by the same spirit as 
the old part and hence Jacobi does not regard them 

as due to a Brahmafla revision inteuded to transform 
the original K^atriya epic* Though these additions 
were effected before the different recensions arose, the 
transformation of the original tribal hero into the na¬ 
tional hero and his identification with God Vi^^u indi¬ 
cate the passage of a considerable time between the 
composition of the originat poem and that of the addi¬ 
tional matter^ 

In Die W^^tltche Rezension des H 

WirtJ, the pnpU of Jacobi* pointed out the peculiad* 

ties of the western recension on the basis of a Gujarat 
MS written during the reign of Visaladeva. In the 

published Alexander Baum- 


was 


same year i:1894) 
gartner^s Dos Rdnrny una find die Rnma Lifers fur tier 

titder^’' discussing the development of the Rama story 
and the Hama literature in several Indian languages, 
in addition to the problems of the RuTn^ Next came 

of 



the discussion of the problem of the inter-relatio 
the two epics by Ludwig and Dahlmann, who^ con^ 



59 . 



mn, 1IQ3. 
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Frtibiirg, ia94> 


Bflm, 1894, 
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tributioiis to the 
red to above^ 



Epic 



already been refer 


The turn ,of the century saw the appearance of 
Hopkins' magnum opus^ The Great Epic 0/ 
which deals, inter alia, with the relation of the Rdm 

the 



and the Mbh^ and other problems connected 
Edm. The Aidd^e of the written by Bhara 



IS a very valuable 




tacaiy^a Y, 

to the Ram studies. In a learned article on the 
lory of the Adm where the various works which 

ffl 

studied^ L^vi shows that the IJdrth-Western recen 
sion, as distinct froih the 


the Digv'arnana of the Aam (IV*41 



are critically 



engal recension 


H 



in 


existence already in the sixth century A.D.^ Books 
and articles on the fidm published subsequent to 1917 


have been dealt with in the foUowitig pages (174-195), 


and particular 



tn connection with the 



studies^ may be made to D. 




f 


Oldenbergp Winter 


nitas, IVlaharastrija, Ruben, Sluszkiewicz, Sukthankar 

and Bulcke 

In connection with the age of the Adm,, we can 
do nothing better than quote Winternitz 
summarises the results of his 


who 


thus 



u 



The later parts of the Ram^yai^a, especially 


Books I and VII, are 


separated 


from 


the 



Ramayajja of Books II to VI by a long interval of time. 

the later 

when 



. The whole Ranvayai^a, including 

portions, was already an old and 




the Mahabiiarata had not 

form. 


yet 


attained 


its 





ij pTobabre that the A^mdt/Ona had its pre 


sent ea?fent nnd contents as early as 
of the second cenfuTi/ A.D 



The close 



fi2. New Tgrk. IWl. 




JA, lOia, pp. 1-lSO. 


63. Bombay, tSCrti, 









4 The older nucleus of the MahSbhareta, how¬ 
ever, is probably older than the andeot Ramiyaija. 

5. In the Veda we find no trace of the Rama 
epic and only very faint traces of the Rima legend, 

6, The ancient Buddhist texts of the Tipitato 

betray no knowledge of the Rainayoo®* contain 

traces of ballads in which the Rama legend w'ss sung, 

7 _ There arc no obvious traces of Buddhism to 

be seen in the HamSyana but the characterisation of 

“1. possibly be trec^ble to remote Buddhist 
influence. 

8, There can be no question of Greek influence 
in the Ramayaoas atid the genuine Ramayana betrays 
no acquaintance with the Greeks. 

ft. It is probnbfe that the oripinal Rnnwyana 

was composed in the third century B,C. by Vatmiki 
on the basis of ancient ballads.**®® 

The Ram, in its historical setting, represents the 
expansion of the Aryan culture over the Deccan and 
South India. It shows that there was a very close 
cemperation and harmony, and not discord, between 
the Brahmana and the Ksatriya in effecting the Aryo- 

Dravidian cultural synthesis. The spread of the 
Atyo-Dravidian culture into the south originated from 
Kosala and Ayodhyfi under the leadership of Rama. 
The Aryan conquerors, being few, would have been 
speedily absorbed had the Brahmapas not come. The 
Biarmapa brought with him the Aryan civilisation 
and traditions and introduced the caste system. Br^- 
ma^ja missionaries paved the way; they accompanied 
the conquerors; converted Dravidian potentates and 
enabled them to intermarry with high-born Aryans. 
The Aryan spirit was kept alive by the Brahmana. 
'\linth all this, however, without the protection of the 
K$atriya the Br^mana was powerless; and it was not 

65. MIL. I, m. 474-5. 
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Brahm^i^B's "peaceful petietcation" but the military 

exploits of the Kgatriya that enthralled the popular 

iro agination. 6® 

That the Dravidians or non-Aryans 
high state of material 




a 


is evident from the 


Ram, It throws light on the methods employed by 
the Aryans against their rivals* They set up one non- 


Aryan chief against another, and were not 
scrupulous in their methods of warfare. 


always 


The Ram brings out the strength and weakness 


of the Aryan character* 


The 


superLonty 


of 


the 


Aryans lay m the sternness of their characterp 
spirit of sacrifice, supreme 




adventure, and perseverance 


Rama 



love of 
embodi¬ 


ment of the high ideals of AiyBu life. In him is pre¬ 
sented the strange combination of a faithful and duti¬ 
ful son. an affectionate brother, a loving husband, a 


stem relentless hero and an 
and Bharata represent 


ideal 


king 


Lakjiinai^ 



brothers, while Sita is a 
dutiful wife. In Da^ratha is brought out the weak¬ 
ness of the male for feminine grace which resulted 


in great disaster to hir 



and 



the kingdom. Preval¬ 


ence of polygamy, and certain superstitious practices, 


evil 



of the caste 



are some of the u^eak 


spots of Aryan life hinted at in the Ram. 


m. 





Jftfroduction; 


The Puraoas occupy a unique 



In 


the 


sacred and secular literature of the Hindus, being re¬ 
garded as next in importance only to the Vedas, In 
fact, they are said to bo, like the Mahabkdratay the 


fifth Veda, the Veda of the 

themselves an 


laity. 



They claim 

and sanctity with 
Vedas, They are closely akin to the Epics and the 







GS. Cf. J. JRASp 1BI5* p. SI 6, 

















Though references in the AchartjatJecfa imply that 

the PurAija had assumed some independent form of 

composition, it is not definite whether Puranas meant 
actual books at the time of the The 

Chdndogtja Vpani^ad shows that a definite work was 
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intended by the term*’'' 


It is ia the Siitras, however 


f 


that we 
etas. 


End reference to the existence of real Pura 



re 


Both rtihdsa and Purd^ia denoted history and both 

mentioned together 


in Vedjc literature 


some 


times as separate words and sometimes as one com 


pound 


word 


but 


almost 


always 


associated 


Gath^, Nar^fnh^j Vdka^kyas 


etc. 


with 

were 


which 
In Ihe later 


but 


all subjects of study In ancient times. 

Vedic Age. itihdsa preponderated over PttrdT^ 

gradually the latter asserted itself. The characteris 

tics of the Puranas have been mentioned in the classi 

I fifth cen 

which is also found in some Pur^inas. as 


cal definition of the term by Amarasirhha 

titry A.D.) 


pancalalc^tia 


having five characteristics 


which 


are, sarga (creation), pratkarga (dissolution iind re¬ 
creation), (divine gcnealopesK tno?ii;nntara 

(ages of Manus) and ueifwySTiticarita (genealogies o£ 


kings) 


7 a 


A variant reading has bhuTH^/adeh 


fhdna (world geography) in place of tri^ydnucerha 

None of the existing Puranas b in complete agree¬ 


ment with this definition ^ --^ 

than these, while others scarcely touch these and deal 


some contain much more 


m 

■with other topics 


It 



further found that PancaZafc 


^Tia occupies but an insignificant part (about 1/40) 

Thus it appears that religious 


of the extant Puranas 


Instruction 


was not one of their primary aims 


J 


nor 


were they otiginally composed for ^tamn purposes. 
These and other later additions such as ddno (gifts), 
rratOsT (religious ob^rvances). tirfhos (sacred places), 
irdddha (riles in honour of the manes), etc., which 










I 





J 
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form the bulk of the contents of the extant Purai^as 

and which are not covered by the defLnitioTir render 
the deftnitlon merely a theoretical things 

not an actual fact. In order to get over this difficulty 

the Purfi^as themselves stated that the Paslcaiak,^ati:4z 
dchnition was intended merely for the Upa-Puraoa 

(minor Puiaj^a) and the MahS.-Pura^ (major Puru^) 

has to satisfy the DaiaUik^mia (having ten charBcteris- 
tics) dehnitien, which includes these additional 


Vftti 


(means of livelih 


ilKi 



rolcw (incarnations 



gods), mukti (iinal cnnancipation), hetti (jfvap unmani 


festi^ and epoirai/a (Brahman) These characteristics 


also leave out of account several of the features of 
the extant Puranas. Haraprasad Sastri has found in 
the Mat^a, an advance over this definition, which 
may be said to be the nearest approach to the descrip¬ 
tion of the PuraTias> It says that besides the ten cha¬ 
racteristics, the Pur^as deal with the glorification of 
Brahma, Vi^u, Surya and Rudra, as also v/ith the die* 


solution and presert^tion of the world,, and with 
dhonnu (righteous conduct)^ artha i economics and 
polity), kdxim (erotics) and mok^ (emancipation) 



73 


BKagiiciQM^ XI. T.&-10. 

qq<4r»i'^r'.n 













n 


Actnrdlsji to Mht H,P* Spatrip theso ten chu^nictcristiia ore: 
cTciatiafi, lirtolUf of emtion, dtiiies oE fcnticnt belnif^, fir<^ 

tection of devotees, a^es of Mnou. dyn^sti^ of kirt^ 

and r^is* career of Didf^idunL!^ dissoludon oI the v^orkU 


of ereation* and Bralinm. Dm. Cat, of Skt MS^ A.XA. V. 

^ m. ^ ' 1*1 


Intr 


p, CKXVU 
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Even comprehensive definition 


docs 


not 


the entire ground traveiiied 


by 


the 


Pur anas. 


cover 

The 

has 


j 


Purina tradition^ like that of the 
all aJong been floating and dynamic, and the texts 
have been subjected to numerous revisions, additions 


omissions and modifications. The o 


* 



of a Parana that it should be old 



El 


characteristic 
Anything old 


may be the subject of a Pur^a*\ observes Haraprasad 

Sastri, '*and it covers all the aspects of life'- 


r& 


3. 


Piirartos: their number and clos^flcatton: 


There are eighteen Maha-PurS^s 


and 


eighteen 


Upa^Pura^;^ according to the traditional view. The 
list of the Maha-Purin^ is given in almost all Pursmas^ 


mostly in the same order, and it is uniform^ except for 

a couple of changes. The list runs: Brahma, Padma, 

Vi^u, Vayu^ Bhagavata, Naradlya^ M^kand^ya, Agni^ 

Skanda, 


Bhavisya. Brahmavaivarta, Varaha, 


Lihga 


Vamanaf Kurma, Matsya, Carudn and Brahma^dflJ^ 

Some Puranas read ^iua in place of Vdyu> and Dem 

Bhagavata instead of (Vai^ava) Bhdgauata. Pusal- 

ker has shown that the is not a Maha-Purana.^ 


However, in order to accommodate these conflicting 

Pargiter takes their number to be 19* by in- 


views 


eluding both the Siva and Vaj/u/a and Farquhar fur¬ 
ther increases the number by including the Hariuamia 


in addition^® But there is absolutely no support for 

increasing the traditional number^ 

There is no uniformity in the enumeration of the 
Upa-Pur^as, which, unfortunately, hai^e been com- 


75. JfiORS, XlVp p. 3^. 

70. i:f. l>#rL^BSS^E>tiCa, O, wh!di the Ptir^ina^ £n 

a nutabeU In the foUowiti^ cuuplet: 



77, JUB, X, pp, In/nt, pp. 31-41, 

ERE, X, p. 44a. 79. ORLl p. m. 
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far, 



Upa-^Pura^s 


are 


paratively neglected so 
more sectarian in character^ are comparatively late 
and of composite nature. There is very little of his¬ 
torical value in the Upa-Pur^os. From a collation 
of the lists at different places, the following appear to 

be the eighteen 



Sanatkuttmru 


Nura 




simhfti iVando, SitffldhannOj iVcrodlya, Kapiia 

Vemana^ Uscnas» MaTtavo, Vnnriia^ MuheJi^oraj 

SauTQ^ Pardiara^ AJdrtca and Bharpavo. Hazra 

has collected the names of about a hundred Upa-Pura- 

rinti 


^ of which hardly Mteen 



appeared in 


The Purao^ can also be classified into ancient 

according as they conform strictly to tlie 



and 

PuTicafflfcyorui delimtion or not. The less the number of 
additions which are foreign to the nature of the Pur3- 


nas 



defined 


by 


the 


Amamlco^-a, 



older 


the 


Pura^. Judging from this test, we may pronounce 

the Fci/Uj^ BraJima^da, Matsya and as the an¬ 

cient Ptir^as. 

The MahA-Pur^as have further been sub-divided 
according to their preferential treatment to Vi^u, 

and other deiticSp they are respectively sly- 
led SattVika, Tamasa and Rajasa, evidently from the 



Vai^uava standpoint 

is as under: 



the 


Padma distribution 



1 


(i) Sattvika 


Vi^u^ N&mdtyat 

Gcrnda, Pad™i and Variha; 


80, XXl, PL 4an^ 81. Pladtna, UttajaJclijmda, 263, 81-^4 
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Tamasa 


MatsyUf Kunna, 

Agni, 


Lin:ga 






I 


and Skanda; 


(iii) 




Brah.mai;^ai if nr (a 


j 


jlfarban^eya, Bra^iTita, Vamairn 

and Bhaoi^a. 


I 


The Sfeartda enumerates ten Puranas bs describ¬ 


ing the greatness of 



$ 


four of Brahma and two 


each of Devi and Hari.^® The Matsuo, regards the 


Pyrdna glorifying Agnt as 



and those that glo^ 


rify the Sarasvati and Pitrs (Manes) as Samkirya*^^ 

Basing his division on later T ami l works, Dikshi^ 

tar classifies the Pura^^ into five groups as under:^^-^ 


(i) Brahma 

(ii) Surya 

(iii) Agni 



^i% 


a 


Cv) Vi^u 


Brahma and Padmu; 
Br(jthvwtmlvarta; 

Agni; 

iinct, Sfeaiidn, LBga, Kilrma^ 

Vamomip Paraha^ Bhaui^a^ 

Mntsya^ Mdrhtn4^^ ^tnd Brah- 
m&’^a; and 

NdTQda, Bhdgai?at€i, 
and 


I 


The 


most satisfactory grouping, however. 




been attempted by Haraprasad Sastri, on a thorough 


82. Skinuhir EvedlmkhiiiL^ 1: 
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and critical examination of the contents of the 
Pura^as, He divides them into six groups in ac¬ 
cordance with thdr subicct-matter.*'^ 


(i) The first group is the so-called encyclopaedias 
of literature, comprising the Goru4uj Apnt and NSj udo. 
These contain the abstracts of oil the great works in 
Arts and Sciences in Sanskrit Literature. These deal. 


in addition to the usual Puroijic material, with medi 
cine, araminar, dramaturgy, music, astrology, etc. 


Ui) The next group, which includes the Podnia, 
Skanda and mainly deals with tlrthos and 

nrnias. The original matter in these Purfii^ has been 
lost out ol recognition on account of various revisions 
of a drastic nature. 


Ciii) The Puragas, that underwent two general 

revisions which are apparent, form the third group, 
and comprise the BroliTTui, Bhagounfa and Brahtitn- 
tJOivHrta. In these Puranas, the original part is the 
kernel or the central portion, which has been added 
to twice — at both en^ on each occasion. 


(iv) The fourth group 


called historical, com- 

Haraprasad 


prises the Brahmoiida and the lost V dyu, 

Sastri holds that excepting for a portion of the second 
part preserved in a manuscript, the genuine Voyu is 


lost ® the 

Brchmdnda. 


present 


Vflim 


may be 


merged 


tn 


the 


(v) Sectarian works form the fifth group which 
consists of the LiAga, Vemana and Afurlcotidei/a. The 
LiAga deals with Liiiga Puja ^worship of linga as an 
emblem of Siva), while the VoTnana is a handbook of 
Soiva sects according to Haraprasad Sastri. The 
Markan^eyd deals with Devi. 

(vi) Finally, old Puranas revised out of existence 
is the sixth group, including the Vard/m, Kurmu, and 

85. JBOE^r^, PP- 330-7, 

as. Ibid, n. 33 S. 












INTRODUCTION 


n 


Matsya. One naturally 




entire works to 


have been spoken by these various mcamations of 

Visnu: but actually, Varaha 



only about a 


haM 


of the Vord/io 
Matsya; and Kurma, 



Matsya, only a third of the 


an 



of 




4^ 


Purdna^ 

'If 



and Development: 


The Pur^s contain different accounts o! their 


origin 


According to the 








after dividing 



Veda and entrusting it to hb four disciples, Vyasa 


compiled 


a 


Pitr#pit-SuTFihitd 



tales^ 
to 



songs and ancient lore,®-'^ and taught 
ciple, Suta luomahar^ao^ tor Ro-), who 
PurMS into six versions and 



anecdotes, 
filLh dis- 





them to his dis¬ 
ciples, three of whom each made a further collection^ 
The six-fold Purina of Suta is known as Romahar^ic 
collection, and the collections of his dbciples are nam 
ed after them, as KSiyapika, Savarmka. and 



These four were regarded as 
None of 





IS in 



at 



payanika. 

aamhitfts” 

Suta had a son named Ugrasravas and he taught a 

to him also* The Vi^ti thus accounts for four 


Toot-sarfihttds of the original Purina. 

The Vuj/u says that the Puraoas were compiled 
bv Brahma before the Vedas were revealed to bim^®® 

m m. m m m 


and the task of 



SQtas 


The 



preservation was 

was born 




to the 

of 



the first sacrifice and was entrusted with preserving 


the tradition 

Brlhmai;ia, 


This 




distinct 


IS a 
from 




venerable 


the 


Suta 


of 




Dharma^^astras, bom of pratiloma wedlock 
a Brahmana maiden and a K^triya male, as also from 


67 


m. e.ist 


86. VaiiiL, L OT-61r 
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the residents o£ Megsdhe vfhD w 



Sutas, Many A 


scholar has taken the Suta of the Purartas to be a aon- 
Brahraa^ia, which is evidenUy a mistake a® 

Haraprasad Sastri says that in the only genuine 
portion of the VatfU (referred to earlier) the number 
of the Puracas is given as ten, so that this represents, 


ccording to him, the next stage in the development 




of the Puraoaa, when 



nimaber was raised from 


four as 



in the Vmu, to 



He states that the 


traditional number eighteen is the final stage. 


90 


B, C. Maiumdar 



that there was a separate 


Puriiija for each Vedic school as there were separate 
Br^manas, Anukramanis, Upani^ads, etc.; and regards 
the Agni, Vdyu and Surya to be such original Puraijas 


connected respectively with 
Ssnui'vedas.^ ^ 


the 




t 


Yttjus-, 


and 


On account of the use of the word Purana in 


singular in the 



of the Atharvaveda^ identity 


of language in the dynastic lists in the Purinos and 
the traditional account of there being a single Pura^ja 

at the beginning, 


Jackson and 

there was only one Purana in 



believe that 



beginning 


But 


the singular number has been used collectively to 
designate the group of Puno^-SuTiihitc, Again ^ diffe* 
rent Purajias comraence with different princes, and 
with different periods, and are the products of diffe¬ 
rent 


places. 


Hence^ there was no original single 


Parana* in the same way as there is no original single 
Veda or single Brahmai^a. 


Tracing 


the 


genesis 


and 


development 


of 


the 


legendary lore from the earliest times to the period 



89. VAffUf 33^; 63441, DEkalntAr !HQ, VT 



p, i 


S9 



ermUfa 


Pargiter, A/HT, pp- IS-IS: Kapsoa, CHt^ J,, p. 277; 


HIL, 



p. 528. 


90, D«f, Cdl, of 5f», ASB, V, Intr„ pp. lixTiiv, bondx, 
91^ ASJ Comm. Vol,, Orientulln* 2, p, 13 L 

92. JBBRASf. CetEteonry Mtm, Na. pp, fl7-7T. 
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liii 


when the Pura^iis attained 



e status of eighteen 


Maha- Pura^^ 


i 


It 


appears 


that 


up 


to 


the 


of 


the 


Aiho.rv<iveda^ 


the 


Puraip^s signified 


period 
only 


tales of old^ and were allied with ftihilsa 


I 



etc^ 


It la doubtful whether the ten 


II 


then conveyed any class of Puraja literature. 


The 


Puranas In the "Vedic 



were compiled by the Suta 


from the Yedic Vam^p^ Akhyina^ etc. 



Bharata 


war was 


of the 


an important landinark iti tlie development 

because their canon was fixed some 



four 


generations 


after 


the 


Bh^ta 


war 


and 


the 


genealogical accounts subsequent to th^ period were 
designated as Tuture* In the 



It 


The next stage 

ay be found in the Upani^dic period when chapters 

which incorporate the Samkhya and 


on cosmogony 


Upanl?adic ideas, were added in- the Puroi^^^ong 
with those on the Ages of the Manus. 

tradictory 


The self-con 


title 


Bhaoi^ot Pura^a employed 


by 


Apastamba indicates that in the period of the Sutras 
the term Puraoa had become so specialised as to have 
lost its proper meaning and became merely a designa 
tion of a particular class of books. The Purojuias of 
those days probably gave rise to the 


definition, and included sections 


on 


geography and 


biiakti f devotion h Matters on Hindu rites and cus¬ 
toms, which are strictly the domain of the Smrtiis and 

L as 


DharmaS^tras, sue 


OurridirarniidharTrut, 


denfl, vratas, Urthas, etc 


t 



iRcorpOFsted 


into the Purto^* as shown by Hazra, not later than the 

middle of the fourth century A.D,®^ Liberties have 
all along been taken with the texts of the Puranas, and 
especially the ambition of the later compilers was to 
make the Puraons all-comprehensive and encyclo¬ 
paedic like the Maltabhornfa and every successive 

generation tried to make the Puri^jas up-to-dato by 
various devices. 



93, Piiratlc Rrcdidf on fifndu tmd Ciu^ms^ S- 
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liv 


5, 






PtiroTH^s: 


According to 





classical definition, as alreaiiy 


stated, the Puraic^s as a 
of the universe. 



deal with the evolution 


___ _^ recreation of the universe frotn the 

constituent elements, genealogies of gewis and seers 


groups 


of 


the history 

subjects may 

logy and 



Included in an aeon 

families. The first three 




and 
these 



to contain early religion, mytho- 

^ _t__ 1 *_—**!' 


as 


also 



and 


ages. 


The last two topics deal wdth genealogies and supply 


us with traditional history* 


The Purau^ also contain*^ 


besides, a 




lin* 


deal on supplementary topics of 



gious instruction, rituals, darux^ 

incarnations of Vi^^ou and Siva, and also medi 


urotas, bhcifcti 



various 
cine, music, grammar, 


poetics, metrics, driimaturgy 


astronomy and astrology, architecture, 
jiography, polity, mjadhormn, etc. 



ico- 


Philosophy: Co^ogony 


The 


Purnnas contain 


various accounts as 
Here we 


to the creation of the world 





shall deal only with the accounts in the 

are sufficient to give an idea of 


cosmogony 



Purioas. According to one 
account, when the self-existent Brahman, who exists 
in three successively proccteding forms — Purusa, 
Pradhatifl and Kala, enters Puru:?a and 

Mahal or Buddhi is produced from Pradhana 



Buddhi 



produces Ahaihlcam and so are produced the five subtle 

gross elements (bhuOisi 

kannendnydSt 

invested with the 


elements ftan-Tndfrcs) 
and the eleven organs 
and mana^}^ The highest 



deity 


rajas 



gu^a 


and known as BtahtnH 



all beings: the same 



with 


the satU 



ginia. and known as Vi^u, preserves the universe 
in the awful form Hudra with the tamas fdarkness 1 

guon destroys 



94. Fas 


N> 


Furai^if? 



AUP 1 



pp. 1“24. 
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It 


Another account narrates the nine creations, the 


first three 


VIZ 


the nn imal credtio 



the elemental 


creation and the organic creation^ being known aa the 

Pr&krta Sarga (creation from Prakrti), the next five 

__ , and. the last as the Kaumara 

In ^ these creations three gimas existed in 

of predominatKe^ 


as the Vaikrta Sarga 



Sarga. 

different 

In yet another account it is stated that Brahma 
assumed four different forms in succession, and from 


these 


W'ere produced 


the 


deinons 


fasuta^) 


j 


gods 


fdcoasJ 


forefathers and the mankind (mnnu- 


Af terwa r ds he pm^uced all other living beings 


creatures and vegetation 


Then were produced the 


nine 


mind-bom sons known as and deities called 

m A I ^ m ^ _ — 


Budras. after who 


were created the 



Manu 

SvayambhiiVa and a woman Satarupa. These had 
two sons, Priyavrata and Uttanapida, and a daughter. 

Dak^a married the daughter and had 24 daughters, of 
whom 13 were married to Dhamta and bore Love and 

other personified feelings, ten were married to other 
mind-bom sons and Agni and the fore-fathers, and 


one* known as 


Sati. was married to iSiva 


This creation lasts for a day of Brahma which is 


equal to 14 Manus or Manvantaras 


At the close of 

each Mam'antara. life of inferior creatures and lower 
worlds comes 


to an end, leaving the substance of the 


universe entire, and gods and 



unharmed 


the 


end 


of 


the 


fourteenth Manvantara 


or 


After 

when 


Brahma’s day closes, occurs the great dissolution call- 

ed Naimittika Pratisarga in which all things come to 


an end by fire 



nd water, from which only the Prakrta 


Creation escapes including the three qi^tics and 
Seven Biiis, etc. At the end of Brahma’s night lasting 
for a Kalpa. he awakes and begins his creation again. 


All 


the 


PrSkrta 


Creation disappears 


only 


at 


the 


Prafcrt 

Eiah 



t 


Pralaya, occurring at the end of the life of 
when not only alt the gods and all other 
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hi 


forms are annihilated, but the elements are 


again 


merged into primary substance^ besides which only 
sptritual being exists. 

Kalpa, Monranturo, Y\tga, Etc.: The explanation 

of these theories involves a consideration of the q^ues- 
tion of YtjgHs (.agesj^ M^xnvantaras i periods of Manus), 
etc, A human year is a day and night of the gods. 
12,000 divine yeara or 4,320,000 human years eonsti- 

or Mnh^yuga i great age) 

of progressive 



tute Caiurpuga (four 
which is divided into four 
ration in the ratio of 4 :3 r 2 





I 


respectively 



Kfta, 


Treta, Dvapara and Kali. Each of these Yugas is pre¬ 
ceded and foUowed by Sandhyas containing a tenth of 
the period of the Yugo, 1000 Caturyugos the. 1000 x 

or 




4,320,000 human years) are equivalent to a 
night of Brahma, which is called a Jcalpa (aeon). 
Each feafpei comprises the periods of 14 Manus (fathers 
of mankind)^ each of whom presides over 71 Culur- 
yugas with a surplus. 

This chronological system of fitting in 71 four- 
age periods making a Manvantara in the cosmological 
scheme is purely hypothetical and a later elaboration. 
The idea of four ages seems to be an early one. Various 
theories have been put forth by scholars for explaining 
the Yugas and Manvantaras, Yuga appears to have 
meant any unit of time. Yuga has been variously taken 
to represent a quarter of a day, a month, a period less 
than a year, one year, four years, live years, ten 
years^ one hundred years, one thousand 


thousand 



or ten 


years 


on 


the strength of references 


in 


Sanskrit works.®® Daftary has published a mono¬ 
graph dealing with the astronomical method and its 


application 


to 


the 


chronology 


of 


ancient India, 


According to him, Yuga (also called Manvantara) 
a period of four years (equivalent to a kalpa) 

Sa- cf, Mfuikad, I>0. TTL, ™. 211-2, 


was 

the 














fnnoDucnoN 



Moiba-kEilpa was a period of one thousand years, com¬ 
prising Kfta ifour hundred), Trcta [three hundred}, 
D\^pnra (two hundred) and Kelt (one himiired); the 
first Krtu began in 3102 and the Bhixato war 
took place in 1197 Mankad has tried to show 

that all Tugas had at first an equal number of years 


each having one thousand years at first and then 
twelve hundred years; the total o£ four Yugas being 
at first four thousand years and later four thousand 
eight hundred years; Maiwantara was used for (a) a 
period from one Manu (generic dynastic title for a 
king) to another Manu, or (b) a period from a Manu 
(starter of a dynasty) to any king of bis line; Catur- 
puga in the usual Purauic formula '^Caturi/itga^m hi 
soThkhgdcJ sddhlka hgefcosaptatik ManuunrarUm'' was 
computed at forty years; the Manvantam Caturyuga 
method^ employed for longer chronological computa¬ 
tions^ took a unit of forty years (termed as a Catur- 


yuga) and in a gi%^en dynasty kept os many kings as 
the units of forty years were required. Manu's dote 


has 



taken to be 5976 and the date of 


Bharata war 3201 


No satisfactory explanation of the Manvantara 
Caturyuga theory has yet come forth. The division of 
time into four ages (Yugcis), the K|*ta, Treta, 
and Kali, according to Pargiter, had a historical 
basis,^® though later speculations have elaborated It 
into an amozang yet precise scheme of cosmogony, to 

which we have briefly referred. This theory of the 

four ages applies only to India and not to the whole 
world and thus the further elaboration of these age^ 
In the 71 four-ago periods making up a Manvantara is 



06^ fNajjjnir, pp, 143-4ia, 143, 160, 

143-53. 165-r. 44 ft. _ _ 

97, PC), VT. pp. 30G-216: AEQRS, XXni, pp. 271-290; JHQ, XVIIL 

pp. POk Vm, pp. 1-24: Pumufc Anandp 

1951: also infra, pp, 211-3^ 

98* pp, 175-9, 
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evidently a later development As In later periods* 
great wars^ conquests or political changes should be 
taken to have marked the end of one age and the com 
ing in of another in the ancient period of iraditional 
history. The Bharata war has been taken as having 
ciiCcuiTed at the close of the Dvipara agc^ and the Kali 

began after the war^ Earlier, Rama D^raihi is 
s^d to have Eved in the interval between the Tret^ 
and Dvapara age. The Krta age appears to have end^ 
ed with the destruction of the Haihayas and the Treta 
began with the reign of Sagara. Thus, in the scheme 
of genealogy before the Bhorata war from Man 
Vaivasvata to the participants in the great war which 
comprises 95 generations 1 according to Pargiter), the 
Krta covers forty generations (Nos. 1^40), the Treta 

extends to twenty^five generations (Nos, 41-65) and 
the Dvapara to thirty generations (Nos. 66-95). These 

ages thus symbolire changes in the political conditions 

in India. Taking an average of 18 years for each 



generation^ it may be stated that the Kfta cover¬ 
ed (40 X 18) 720 yeurs^ Treta (25 x IBI 450 years, and 
Dvapara i30 x 18) 540 years, or that the historic 



period in India begins about 1800 years before the 
BharaU war. In other words, the great Flood, imme¬ 
diately after which the dynastic lists in traditional 
history begin, occurred about 1800 years before the 
Bharata war, 


Cosmography: The account of the first Manu 

includes a description of the universe over which he 

ruled. Like chronology^ most of the desedption is 
imaginary. The world is said to consist of seven con¬ 
centric continents separated by encircling seas of dif¬ 
ferent substances such as butter, milk, etc Fabulous 
and mythological descriptions have been given of the 
nether regions comprising hells, and of the sun, moon, 
planets, stars and celestial worlds, etc. The inner¬ 
most of the seven continents separated from the next 
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Itx 


by salt water is Jambu-dvJpa which alone was subject 
to the law of Caturyuges. The most important region 
of Jaizibudvipa is Bharatavar^a or 



dia 


so catted 


because the descendants of the Bharatas reside there- 

Bharatavarsa is defined as the country that lies 


in 



north of the ocean and south of the snowy mountains. 
It is said to contain seven main chains of mountains 

named Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, Suktiniatp 
Vindhya and P^patra. 

dwell on the east of Bharata; the Yiidavas on the west 
and the Br^ma^as, KgatriyaSp 


The Kiratas are stated 





the centre.^*^ Detailed 



and 'Sudras in 
have been given of the 



t 


rivers flowing from the Himalayas and seven moun¬ 
tain chains as also of several tribes inhabiting the 
various regions^ The Mahdbhdrcffl and other works 
also contain similar lists^ The mention of Yavanas 
$akas and Pahlavas who came to India in the second 
and first centuries B.Ch and of Huijas, who broke up 
the Gupta empire in the sixth century A.D., indicates 
that the geographical lists have been brought up-to- 

date. from time to time. 

Dj/nostic The begin their 

logies with ManUp the saviour of humanity 
PloocL Vaivasvata Manu, the first king^ had ten sonSf 
among whom was divided the whole country. The 
eldest son had a dual personality as IJa or Ila. and was 
the progenitor respectively of the Saudyumnas and 



the Alias. Ik$vaku 


got 


the 


Madhyadesa 


wnlli 


its 


capital at Ayodhya, and his son Vikuk^i continued the 
main Ik^'aku branch of the Solar dynasty, and from 

another son Nemi sprang the Vldehas 


Fror 


Na 


bhaga who ruled over the Yamuiia descended the 
Rathltaros, known as “K^atriyan Brahma^as'*. Dbr^a 


originated Dhr^akos who ruled over 


the 


Pimj 




Saryati, founder of the 6aiyalas^ ruled in Anartap mo- 


99, Wilsffn, Virntt F, K. pp. l2?-9 
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dern Gujarat, vnth its rapitaL at KuiiasthaU (Dv^akah 
N4bhaiied4|ha ruled over modem Tirhutp and VLsala 

Vaii^ dynasty. From 


in 


this 


line 


founded 


the 


Karu^n came the Karimas, the determined fighters, 
who occupied Badhelkhand and Shahbad. Not much 
is known about Nari^yanta and Prariisu, and Pf^adhra 
was probably excluded from his share. 


From Pururavas Alia, bom of Ha, who* ruled over 
Prati^th^a Imoderti Pikan) started the Aila or Lunar 
dynasty- His son Ayu succeeded him at Prati^tbina, 
and another son Amavasu founded the KiLnyakubja 
dynasty. Of his five sons, Nahu^ succeeded Ayu, 
X$atravrddha established himself at Khsl, and Anoaas 
gave rise to the K^tradharmans. Nahu^a had five 

or six sons. Yati, the eldest, embraced asceticbm, 

and Yayati, the great sacrificer, succeeded Kahu^. 

Yayati married Devayanl and Sarmbtha, and had as 
sons Yadu and Turv'asu (from Devayani), and Anu, 
Druhyu and Pum (from Sarmbthah al! founders of 

great dynasties. Puru continued the main Unc^ and 

Pauravasp forerunners of the Kaunivas and Paodavas, 
sprang from him. Yadu was the founder of the Yada- 
vas, who included the Haihayas, Andhaka-Vj-^Sj 
Satvatas. etc. From Anu d^cended the Anavas who 
branched off into Yaudheyas, Sauviras, Kaikayas, etc 
Druhyu^s descendants spread out into the Mleceha 
country beyond India, and Turvasu^s line later merg* 

ed in the Pauravas- 


From Manu to the Bhatata war have been given 
about 95 generations. After the Bharata war, the 
Pur&uas use the future tense for the subsequent 
HynastieSt which are called dynasties of the Kali age, 
given only in seven Puranas. The account runs till 
about the period of the Guptas and Andhras. 


Theologf!/: 


The 


theology preached 



hetero¬ 


geneous. In preference to the Vedic deities of whom 



1 
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bti 


only Indra and Agni retain their premier positions 


i 


popular deities are praised in the Piirai?as, The three 
chief gods are BrahmA, and Siva. Variuja be¬ 


comes 


the lord ot the ocean^ and his twin Mitra has 


disappeared. The Sun is highly extolled 


in 


some 


Pur^05 


but details of his worship are given in the 


Hhat?4ya. Yama, the god of the dead* punishes the 
sinners in his hells. Gandharvas and Apsarases are 
celestial musicians and nymphs. Under demons are 
classed the Asuras> Daily as, Oanavas and 



Of the trinity, Brahma is the creator^ Vl^u the 



I 


and Siva the destroyer. Sectarian Pura 
preach the supremacy either of V4ou or of ^Iva 
but generally, the older Purioas glorify also the rival 
deity* The high watermark is found in the mono¬ 
theistic teaching enunciating the unity of all tliree^ 
and worship of any one of them according to the pre¬ 
ference of the worshipper. 

Jncarnations: Ten incarnations of Viw'J appear 
in most of the PurSoas, of whom five fMatsya, Kurma, 


and 


Vardha, Narasimha 
four I Parasutema, Raj 
torical, and one (Kalki) 


I If I 


4 


Vamana) are mythological, 

uddha) ace hls- 



and 



IS 


sUll 


future. 


Three 


of 


these, riz. Varaha, Narasimha and Vdmajia, of whom 

ore found in Vedic literature* are said to be 



diupn ^divirle> and the rest are m^mim (human 
The Daslvotara (ten incamatioiLs) theory suggests the 
idea of evolutionary process of human development. 


The Dah 
followed 



out of the early Palaeozoic seas, 
tortoise and boar in the Mesozoic 


period. Next came the man-Hon and dwarf in 


the 


period of cavemen and bushmeru Paraiurania repre¬ 


sents the nomadic or hunter stage 


and 


Rama 


and 



the fully ci^dlised stage of city life 



100. Vayu, A12AL 
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and FUHANAS 


In contrast to Vlwju, who appears on the celestial 


plane except when incarnated 
god, forming part ol the Hindu 


Siv 




a terrestrial 


since 



toric times. 

Goddess, and they ha\ 


He is associated with Parvati, the Mother 


Skanda and 



as suns 


The 



cult 


I 


praised in the Saiva Pura^as 


IS 


probated in 





cult associated with 



appears only in the later Pur&uas 


ns also 


the 


^kta cult associated with the female counter-part of 
Liifiga worship* 

There is also the worship of Pit^s ^ Manes) who 

to corapri&e seven groups, sometimes mnk<^ 

existence with gods in 


arc 




gods 



come 



each jmnvnntara. These pitrs are 


connected 


with 


Sraddha^ about which elaborate particulars are 

in the Pur^as. 

Heterodox systems: Among the heretical 




terns Jainism 
himself is 



Buddhism are condemned- Vi^ou 



as 




philosophies of 


as appearing 

who misguides the demons with 
darkness and ignorance, viz. 

Jainas and Carv^as. The term 
been applied to Avoidika, i.e*, a heretic, 
these three- Kapalikas also figure as worst heretics* 

Dhormii, Artfto. JCsino and Mok^: 





aims of life form part of most of the Pur^as. Under 
dharma is includ^ religious teaching both Brahmani- 
cal and popular. The doctrine of sin and punishment 


is 



laid! down. 



penance for the expiation 


of sins, and punishments in hells^ of which description 


IS 


given 


The popular 



consists 


of 


descrip¬ 


tions of 



and of pilgrimages to them, as also of 
dano^ etc. — the chief feature of all these being 

women and 



that they were available to all, 

^udras to whom the Vedas were denied. 

Artha (acquisition of Tvealth^ or polity) may be 
found in the Rajadbanna section appended to various 




INTRODUCTION 


Leui 



and methods 


nar 


PuraT^as dealing with the duties of 
of administration^ conduct of war and peace, etc. 

Under Kama, we may include rules about 
riagep duties of wife and w'omen. which arc illustrated 
by stories. Sita and Savitrl are cited as examples of 
perfect 

was the aim placed 
Transmigration was an 





As 


kl 


eans 


to the 


Moksa 

before every human 

article of faith with every one* 

attainment of deliverance from the chain of succe^ive 

rebirths were prescribed the paths of Yoga and Bhakti, 

taught. 


Both Jhanayoga and Karmayoga 


have been 


Bhakti is generally associated with Vi^u and Kj^a, 

MiffcelftiTi eau5 Mfi it ers' 




science 


of 


gems, 


astrology. 



Gnnidu and 

metrics. 



architecture, scrutiny 
grammar, etc. are expounded in 
The latter further deals with archery 
drama and music. The Matsya has a section on archi¬ 
tecture, 

nas and t?ie so-called fCfatri|/a tradition: 

and others hold that the Puraj>as repre¬ 
sent the K^triya tradtion, as distinct from the Vedic 
texts which, according to these scholars^ 






rihmana tradition. 



theory 





on two assumptions: (i) that the heroes of the legends 
and stories in the Pura^s are K^atriya kings wlio 
mostly do not figure in the Vedic literature, and 

their transmission was entrusted to the Suta of the 

Ksatriya origin. There is absolutely no foundation 
for 



beliefs. 

The Suta, as shown already, was not a non-Brah- 
maoa, but a venerable sage* As regards the so-called 
K^triya tradition, there have never been in India two 

101, AiHT, PPL 5B-T7; Rajwn, CHh It pp- 291, 30S; Win- 


terplu« HIL, pp. S15 f. 
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such 


water-tight eampartni&Dts 


as 

Even 




in the works 


tradition and K^triya tradition, 
distinctly assigned to Ksatriya tradition by Pargiter 


we 



and the so-coU 



small 


€?d Brahtnanic titerature abounds 
The Puraoas themselves assign a 
portion to genealogical accoiintSp the genuine K^trlya 
tradition according to P^rgiterj their main bulk deals 
with Vedic and Brahmanic loroK Moreover^ -xj 
nas follow the Vedie religion and take pride in 



themselves as the 


4 



Veda’. 




to Pura^, as observed by Kdtb, is for o point of Brab 


manical lore and not 


tory. 


loa 


Again, even 


tjas, as we have them now, 

comnilationsi 



or 


his- 

the Pura- 





so no part can be partitioned as Brah- 
monic and K^triya tradition. These are not two dis¬ 
tinct sets of traditions; both are Brahmanical tradi¬ 
tions, hut produced under different environments and 

with different aims and objects. 



¥ 



Comparative Value of Vedic Texts and 
There has been a difference of opinion among 


scholars as to the 



V 




of the 



texts and the Puro^ in regard to the historical data 


supplied 


by 


tbcm. Keith is 


excessively sceptical 


a bout t he hist orical value of the Puriijiaa and is doubt 

ful regarding the historicity of any event which is not 

to 


explicitly mentioned in the ^gi^eda _ 

the other extreme and gives more weight "to the Pur^ 



nic tradition 



to the Vedic evidence 


styles as the Brahmana tradition 




The 


he 

so-called 


tradition, however, is hardly an unpolluted 
source of history. Priority of 

freedom from textual corruption are doubtl^ two 




joa. 



19M, p. 1037. 


103. JRA 3 . 191 Z p, 889. 
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Strong points in favour of 
however, cannot be ruled out absolutely 


The 




des¬ 


pite a good 



is absurd to suppose that 

truth. 


of what is untrustworthy in them 




completely 




As the Vedic texts and the Punkas were produc¬ 
ed under different circumstances and with different 
aims and objects^ there would naturally be some dhle- 
rences in the accounts recorded in them. It will be 
seen, however, that there is practically no contradic¬ 
tion or conflict between the Vedic texts and the Pura 
nas. The ^gt;eda ^ we have it is a Kuru-pailcala pro¬ 
duct and naturally kings belonging to that country play 

but 
in 




prominent roles m it and 
mention. Kings who are mentioned 




texts but 



not found in 



possibly princes and 



the 

tradition were 



not preserved in the dynastic Ibts 


of smaller 

the 



les 


in 


There is also the 
referred to under different iia 


Pura pas. 



of the same person being 


III 


traditional accounts. 


es in the two 



of 


Some of the kin^ mentioned 


lists, 


The 



in the ^gre^ can be Sited in the gaps in the Puranic 

no doubt offers the proper correc¬ 
tive to the Pur^c lists; but. when we find Pur^c 

accounts to be corroborated by the Vedic evidence 

S . ■ C. _ _ _ 


is legitimate to take 




ters on which the ilgtTeda is stient. 


testimony as valid in mat- 


The proper prcK 


cedure for the writing of traditional history is to take 


into account the 




of 


the 


Vedic 


and 


Pui^c texts wherever available and to try to bring 
harmony into the conflicting texts. The evidence of 



the 

sideration^ 


in 



matters needs very 



con- 



Age of the Purenos: 


Th 


age of the Pura^as is a disputed question 


At one time it was thought that the Puranas belong 
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*o 


the latest productions of Sanskrit literature and 


orifflimted in the last thousand 



References to 


the Puzaijas prior to that period contradict this view. 


It is no doubt true that the Puraajas, as they cxLst, can 


not be assigned to any partiEular age; even the com 


ponent parts of Individual Puraoas belong to different 


periods 


J- 


as 


the 



of in^tion, oEi!ii£si 0 Jif emen 


datLoPj contamination, 


etc. 



been continuously 


I 


going on. 


While dealing with the age of the Pura^as, there- 



we 


should consider the date of the earliest por 


tions and not the latest 


I 


The earlier versions of the 


Puranas, no doubt, existed at the period of the Bha- 


rata war and that of Megasthenes. 


The extant Pura 


uas, however, can be assigned to the early centuries 

r. * ^ . ■ V 


of the Christian era on the testimony of epigraphy and 


literature. According to MM. H.P, Sastri^ for deriding 


the age of the we should conader the num 


her and order of the incarnations of Vi^ii and 



enumeration of 



and 



of India and of sur- 


t 


rounding countries, 



HiftorictEl uaiue of (he Pumiias end Purdnos and 



modem scholarship 


Twelve Pur&nos contain dynastic UstSi seven of 


which continue it after the Bhdrata war. Though ce 


duced to writing at a comparativdy late period, tliere 


is no doubt that the 



embody tbe earliest Ica- 


ditional history and that much of their material is old 


and valuable. Hence, there would be no justlB cation 


P 


for rejecting the evidence of the PtirSuaa wholesale. 


Modem scholarship varied its attitude towards 


the Pura3?as at different times. At the beginning of 


the Indie studies in the last decades of the IBth and 


the beginning of the 19th centuries, the Pura^^as were 


regarded as of no historical value on account of the 




Drg, Cat. aj MSS. ASB, V, Intr^v p. xd. 


f- 
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confused 'conglomeration of legendary and histcrical 
events in the Puranas as also their peculiar ideas of 



The conflrmaticfV of the Puraoic statement ns 
source <jf the Nile by actual discovery by Capt 
Speke in Nubia (Ku^dvipaJ turned the tide in favour 
of the Puraoas for a while; but the study of inscrip¬ 
tions and coins, which was inaugurated 


in 


India at 

about the same time, tended to rmnimise the value ol 

contradicted the 

The Buddhist 



the Puranas and iu some 
tradition and proved it to 
texts also ran counter to the accounts in the Pur^as 



ftTong. 


in i?ome particulars. 


All this tended to raise suspicloti 


and disbelief about the Pur^as. 


In the early decades of the last century, Wilson 
made a systematic study of the Pur^as and brought 
out an English translation of the Vipiu Pura^m with 
an exhaustive introduction and critical and compara¬ 
tive notes which attracted the attention of European 
scholars to this important branch of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture, The Puranas were rescued from the unmerited 
oblivion and were considered as worthy of credence 
when corroborated by independent evidence. It was 
not however till the early decades of the present cen¬ 
tury that the patient and sustained researches of 
Pargiter placed before the world a critical survey oI 
the historical material in the Purayas. These have 
made a strong case in favour of the historical state¬ 
ments in the Purapas* Smith has proved that the 
Motjfya account of the Andhras is substantially cor¬ 
rect, Scholars have found that the Vipia version 
about the Mauryas and the Vd|m about the early Gup¬ 
tas merit credence and the Puranas are now regard¬ 


ed as worthy of more serious attention than they have 
received hitherto. The present view is to accept the 
Puran®^ as one of the important sources of the tra¬ 


ditional history 


of 


ancient India. Nowadays 


the 


Puranas are being critically studied in order to cx 




txviij 



tract historical data Iherafrom. Modem hislor^ 
and orientalists Uke Rapson. Smith, Jaj^wal, D, R, 
Bhandarkar, Raychaudhuri, Pradhan, tongacharyo, 
AltckaF and Jayaehondra have used the Puraijic ma- 
terial in their historical works, studies, monographs 


and articles- 

The importance of the Pura^ias for the compre¬ 
hensive history of Indian culture and civilisation is 
immense as there are sections dealing 


with 


sociology 


administrativo institutions^ 



polity, 

and 


phitosophy, law and legal institutions, fine arts, archi 


tccture, etc. 


The 


function 


of 


a modem historian 


should be to disentangle legendary, fictitious, or my* 
thological material from the purely historical and cul- 


tural data. 


CHAPTER r 



PURAMC COSMOGONY 

is a sign of good times that of late there 




ns 


to have been some revival of interest in Puranic 
Studies^ as would appear from references to the im¬ 
portance of the Pur^as in the Presidential Addresses 

of scholars^ whose view's are entitled to command 

respect. At the Ninth AU-lndia Oriental Conference 


at Trivandrum 


t 


Dr 


G* S. Ghtirye^ as the President 


drew 



attention to 


of the Ethnology Section 

Pargiter's observations on dMerent racial "stocks 

the views of the 


in Indiap and ably 
veteran Puraoic scholar 



t 


Fargiter and 




again figured prominently in the Presidentiai Address 
of Dn A. S. AUekar at the Archaic Section of 

Third Indian History Congress at Calcutta^ where pre- 
Bh^ta war history was considered and the Puranas 


evaluated.® 


Later 


on 



e late Pandit Madan Mohan 


Malaviya, the General President of the Tenth All- 
India Oriental Conference at Tirupati* stressed the 


importance of the Puranas and made a strong plea 
for starting afresh their critical study/^ In the same 
session^ Dr* B. L. AtreyaT 3^ the President of the 



and Philosophy Section, rightly observed 
have still no authentic work dealing with the 
religion and phUosophy of the Purajjas.”^ 



scholars 


have 


recognised 


the 


importance 


of 


the 


Puranas in their wiitings on historical suhjectSi and 
quite recently the University of Madras has published 

two volumes of Pur*^ Index. 

Taking advantage of the interest thus created 


about the Puranas by the above speeches, I naturally 


decided to deal 



the 



subject of Purai>Tc 



1. POC, IX pp. Wl-S54_ 

z jBHv: rv. pp. i8a-22a. 

^ POC. X. pp. Ixn-Lxxvi, 

4. POC. X P. 234. 











studies in the epics AKD PimlNA^ 


Cosmogony which forms the first topic, sarga^ in 
the dcfinitlori of Ptirana-FajicciIaAri^Ctiia^ which runs; 








II 


I 

t 


In order, however^ to fully appreciate the evolution 
of cosmogonic ideas in India, it is better to begin 
our i nvesiigution fraiii the oldest period in Iitdia^p the 
period of the HguedOj, and consider in their chrono 

logical order, as far as possible 


quently 



the views suhse- 
down to the period of the Purioas 

so that we can easily understand how far the Puraoas 
are indebted to the past and what is ibeLr contri¬ 
bution in the field of cosmogony. 1 may mention 


here that I have fotlowed the generally accepted 


scheme of chronology in this cbapterp 

As is well known to all students of Ancient Cul 

ture and to anthropologists, primitive people all the 
world over think and act alike ^ hence naturally 


enough^ certain basic prlncSples run through all ideas 


regarding cosraogDny, 


But 


cosmogonic legends ol 


different countries tend to harmoni™ only after a 
time. These myths genemlly look up for the crea¬ 
tion of the world from the fewest possible elements. 
Cosmogomcal speculations in the %"edic period do 
not present any generally accepted theory as to the 
origin of the world: widely differing ideas about this 
problem appear to have existed, which were deve¬ 
loped and harmonized by the poet-phU^ophers of 

tile RptH?da. TSiere is, 


no doubt, certain 



from crude and imconnecled notions to more refined 
ideas and broader views. 

The cosmogony of llie ^gueda may be viewed 
from two aspects, the mythological and the philo- 

5. Cf, Kfifitid, I- L 12; Varaha, 2. 4; 

10-11: L 2; 4-5, S«m; tcicte tEJiil 
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a 


sopbical. The mythDlogicul 


aspect 


hais 


m 


two currciits^ as observed by Dr. Macdonell: 


general 

"^The 


one regards 

production, 



universe 


the 


work 


of 


skill; the other represents 


generation. 


¥r 


mi 


The 


Ls the result of mechanical 
carpenter *3 and joiner-s 

iLs the result of natural 

Vedlc 



worldt according 


to 


notions, consists of three parts—earth, air and sky 
or heaven. But when the idea of ’'universe'" is to 


be expressed, the most commouiy 


used 


phrase is 


4-1 


heaven and earth. 


Tl 


Both heaven and earth axe re¬ 


garded as gods and as the parents of gods* even though 
they are said to have been generatiS by gods. 







in^'olvcs a downright self-contradiction; but 
to have only enhanced the mystery of this concept 


tion without lessening its value, since it reeucs even 


in 


advanced speculation. Aditi 



said 


to 


have 



brought forth DakfO^ and Dak^a is said to have 


nerated Aditi, whore Aditi jstands for the fcniale 
principle in creation and Dok^ for the mole prinerpk^ 


To Puru^ or the primeval male 


Is 


dedicated 


the 


famous Pum§a-SQkta, X, 911, which recurs 

with variations La the Afharoareda, Vojusoneyi Sujn- 
hltd and 



Arottgolco/ and which generahy 
influenced later tbeosophical speculation. No apo¬ 


logy Is needed, I think, for giving the relevant portion 


of the hymn in translation 



have similarly quotesd 


hereafter the 



in translation 


The Puru^a with thousand heads. 

With thousand eyes and thousand feet. 
Surrounds the earth on every^ side. 

And 



ten digits beyond. 

Puru|a, aye, is all this world, 

The world that was and that will be. 
He even rules ih^ immortal world 

Which must sustain Itself by food. 


6 


r. 


Vreite 

Atkar^ptdA 


XlXr 


U 

6, 


B: Saiiihifd, XXXl 


11 


rtfirtiriii^ itTflnya5III, J 
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Thus gte^i Is this majesty 
Yet even beyond in strength he goes, 
quarter of him all beings are. 

Three quarters are Irnmortai beyond/'^ 

The unity of the Godhead as the cause of the 
world, which is necogniised in the above hymn, 
directly expressed In others where he is called the 
One. the Unborn, and placed above all gods. In two 
hymns, X. fll and B2, he is invoked under 

later 



the name Visx'akarman, **All-CreatorJ* who 
mylhologv^ became the architect of the 


in 


gods. 


In 

another remarkable hymn, Rgveda, X. 121, the poet 
inquires who is the first-bom god that created the 
world and upholds it. and in the last verse he is 


invoked as "Prajapati*^ "Lord 


of 


the 


Creatures 


IT 


Prajapati later b«atne the current designation of the 


Creator^ and synanymous with Brahma. 


The 


Sup¬ 


reme Being is said to have originated in the primeval 
waters as the Golden Germ ^Hiraoy^-garbha) whidt 

contained all the gods and the world, or became the 
Creator. The jdea was afterwards developed to that 

of the world-egg and of Brahma. 

An entirely different treatment of the cosmologi¬ 
cal problem Is contained in the philosophical hymn^ 

^gv^da, X, 129* which* for depth of speculation is one 

of the most admirable poems of the ^gnedo; it has 
passed ever into the general literature of religion and 

philtffiophy. Prof. W, D, Whitney remarked anent 
it in 1892, that the unlimited praises which had been 
bestowed upon It as philosophy and as poelry were 


well-nigh nauseating.^ And yet, twelve years later, 


Dr, Paul Deussen, 


who 


according 


to 


Dr. 


Maurice 


Bloomfield, was not trying 


to 


contradict Whitney^ 


broke out into new praise, more ecstatic than ever: 

!6i- BlocHTLEeld iIrHjTfon 4/ ti^r pp. 242-34a. 

a. Pnprrt-illtigf of fhr /^fFiirlcon Orietital VoL XL 

p. exL 
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*‘ln its noble simplicity, in the loftiness of its 
sopbic vision, it is possibly the most admirable 



philosophy of olden 


tu 


II 


es.”And jigain^ trans 


laUon csn ^ver do justice to the beauty of the ori 


ginal. 


t*^0 


Instead of the view of creation by an ex 


temal agency, this hymn propounds the %iew that the 
sensibSe world is the spontaneous unfolding of the 
supra-sensible first cause. The conception is wholly 
impersonal and free from all mythological elements. 

contains the quintessence of monistic thought anti¬ 
cipating Upan4adic 

These philosophical hymns of the ^gveda form 

according to Dr 




]• 



speculations 



a bridge to the phUa- 
l7pon«odrJ^ 

In the Atharcaucda we come across some cosmo^ 
logical hymns mostly of the Prajlpati type, in which 
the highest god and creator is conceived under other 


formSp and invoked under various 


names 


such 


as 


Kohita, Anadvan, Vasa. Kala , Kama^ Mahodeva 


I 



The philosophical hymns of the Athanjanedd, 

of 


etc 

no doubt, presuppose a fairly high 

should 

truly 





noted that 

philosophical 


metaphysical thought: but 

the productive thoughts of the 
hynans of the Ifipt^cdo have attained their further deve¬ 
lopment only in the The AthaTveveda 

stand, as Dr. Deussen savs, “not so much m- 

■# 

^eat course of development, as, rather, by. 



ts side "’a 





The 


Brahm^-pios contain 


many 


legends 


about 


Prajapati having created the world. They usually 


open with some statement like 



following: 


I 


Tn 


the beginning was PrQj5pati„ nothing but Prajipati: 



e 


desiredt 


4 


may 



become many^: 


he 




austerities and thereby created these worlds. 

10 . Gitiehlekt^ PkHawophim, 

on 119, 12$; BToamfield. op. eit, p. 2S4- 
tl. Winterniti, HIL, I, p. 100. 

12. d^r FkiEajephic^ Vfif. 



Purt 1 




^ P 
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Pfajapati oltier names ol the Creator are 


11 



Svavamhhu S^^ayambhu 


el 


Brah 


W^lth-r 

man, <ind even Not-Being. Tbs authors of the BrSh- 
Tnantts l^ing wholly engrossed with liturgy and cere¬ 
monial introduce these legends in order to explain 
some detaO of ritual or the like; and therefore after 

few general remarits on the creation of the world, 

-m tm ■ _ M 


a 


di scussions. 


But 



they plunge again into ritualistic 
the little information they give sufficiently shows the 
contemporary popular opinions about the origin of 
the worldL Besides the usual statement about Praja' 
pati being at the beginning of things, there are others, 
according to which, the waters seem to have been ' 
lie\'ed to be coeval with him or to have preceded him* 
Full development of the conception of the world-egg 
theory is found in the ^otapotha flruhiTia^o; 

"In the beginning there existed here nothing but 
water, a sea of water. These waters desired to pro¬ 
pagate their kind. They tortured themselves, they 

mortified themselves. And when they had mortified 
themselves a golden egg originated In them 
About h year a man arose out of it; that was Prajfl- 


pati. 


■ ■ i> >9 


He broke the golden egg open. But at 


that lime there did not exbl any standing place. 


. . ■ I. 


After a year he tried to spetik^ and he said 




'bhilk 




J 


and 


this 


(word) 


became 


this 


earth' 


i he 


said) 


and this became yonder atmosphere; fhe 


said) 

He 


and this became the sky yernder* 


•h <¥ 


placed reproductive energy 


Into 


himself. 


and 


with his mouth he created the gods ..... After he 
had created the gods, he made the day out of that 
w'hich was light, and after he had cieatfd the Asuras 

So 


lade the night out of that which was dark 


he r 

there now existed day and night. 

Another creation legend 


II 



still more remark¬ 
able. though also much less clear, which begins with 


13, XI. 1.6. l-u 
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the words*''*' the beginning there was here onlj 


the non-existent fvtsat) 


P-P 


But it is at once added that 


this non-existent was really the fer these, by 


means 

brought 


of 


self-torture 


and 


forth 


everything. 


self- 

These 


ortification, have 




I 


however 


t 


were the Praiios or Ufe-spirits, and these created first 
seven Puru^as or persons, and then united these to a 
single Puru$a, to Prajapati. 


The 


Brahman^ originally signifying 


prayer 


or 


magic spell, then sacred knowledge or Veda, was in 
the JSatflpcjtho Brnhmana already made the foundation 
of sll existence^ From this only a step ren^ned to 
the doctrine of the Brahman itself as a creative prin¬ 


ciple. 


This doctrine too is found in the datapath a 


where 



says 




4.1 


In the beginning there was here only the Brah 


had created 

dwellings. 


man« This created the gods, and after 



s 


the gods. It gave them these worlds 
(namely), this earth-.w'orld to Agni, the atmosphere 

to Vayu and the heaven to 

Thus we find that all those ideas were in the 



making in the Br^hmonajj, which were fully develop¬ 
ed only In the Aranyakas and the Upani^odLs. It is 
also remarkable that there is no ONE creation legend 
in the Vedas and the BrahmOTias, which has won ge¬ 
neral acceptance in India. There are a great number 
of creation legends containing the most diversified 

ideas and speculations which can never be made to 

harmontee with one another. 


’^¥hile the authors of the treated cos¬ 

mogonic myths from their liturgical point of view, 
the authors of the C/ponisods viewed them from the 

philosophical standpoint and utilized them to illustrate 
the oneness of Brahman and its presence in all creat¬ 
ed things. Accordingly such philosophical abstrac¬ 
tions as Brahman, Atman, Not-Bein g or Being are 

uTIb/vL 1. 1, 15. XL 2. 3. 1. 
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S 


fr^uently substituted for Prajiipati^ and from this 
first principle are derived the wdi'lds or the or 

other cosmicd end psydwcal agencies. These notions 
have been developed and combined in various ways; 


but it is always stated thsut the first principle, after 
having created things, entered them, so that it is pre* 
sent in them, and in a way^ is identical with, and yet 


different from, them. 


hi, 


It is 


impossible. 




as 


has 


rightly been observed by Dr. Jacobi, reduce the 
variety of opinion on the origin of the world contained 


In 


the 


Upont^d^, to one general idea underlying 


them/' ^ ^ 

In the following pages an attempt has been made 
to do full justice to and to Illustrate l/ponifadic cos¬ 


mogony from original sources as It forms the basis 
and groundwork of all subsecfuent speculation^ Fol-^ 

lowing Prof. Ranadc, we may divide Oponipedic thco* 

ri^ into impersonaHstic and personalistic, and start 


1 7 


our Investigation with the impersonaiistic theories^ 

Beginning with gTosser elements, W'e find that the 
Bj’hndMrtni.yaka tfponi^sd regards water as the origin 
of all things. ”.... from the waters waa bom Satya 
or Truth’ Satya produced Brahman, Brahman gave 
birth to Prajapati, and from Prajapati were bom the 


gods; 




■i- 4 


Not Brahman but Satya Is tho ultimate 


I 


concrete 


existence here* 


The Chdndogya maintains the theory of 


IC 


Air 


VI* 


as the final absorbent of things, especially of water 
and fire, which, according to the other contemporary 
philosophers, were regarded as constituting the origin 
of all things whatsoever.'*® 


16 

17 


ere, tv. p. 157, 

Con^rtierfftJ* Sitrwy of Upcint^Jic FTiUfttop^p, pp= 73 fF. 
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That Not-Being regarded as the primary 
existent is seen from the Upani^ad,^^ where 

we find the natural development of the idea expressed 

in the famous Nadiya Sukta. The Bfhadornnj^afca 


ako expresses itself similarly 


Such passages show 


that human thought at some period reaches 

when it is required to 


take 


a stage 


logical conception like Not-Being 


recourse to privative 


The phfiosophy of Not-Being has been connected 
by the Chnndoyya with the myth of the Univei:^al 

to which some reference has already been made. 
The Upenipad passage mentions two parts of the Egg, 
nir. of gold and silverp^ out of which came mountains^ 



20. Lrpatil|af2„ JL S: 
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liar to the 


clouds, rivers, oceans, and the sun. 
idea of regarding the universe as a huge egg 
view that the universe was a “huge chest with the 

earth as its bottom and the heaven as Its upper lid, 

its inside and the quarters as its comers. 


the sky as 
containing in its inside a nch treasure. 

The conception of Being as the 


»>ce 


jfche of things 


follows that of Not-Eeing; and the Chandopyo directly 
tells us that Being alone existed at the beginning of 

things/ 
cxbtent 
from. 


It criiiciMs those who r^ard the primeval 

Not-Bcing, and Being as produced there 


_further tells us that there are three different 

colours belonging to the three different elements, vitt 


the red 
borTow*ed bj 


the white and the black, which 


ere later 


the Sankhya philosophy and made to 
constitute the three different qualities of the Saikhya 

Prakrti, In short, the Chondogya maintains a sort 
of a philosophical trinitarian monhan 


The Chandogyu a 




KsiuTtoln supply us with an 


advance over the previous theory 


maintaming that 


Prana or 

substratum 


life-force or cosmic force is the ultimate 


of 


things 


The 


Kcitjoteki, however 


presents Pr^a with cerUin features which arc 
met with in the Chnndogyu or Pro^no.^^ 


ncjt 


PrSiia IS 


directly identified with life, with projfifl fconscious- 

with Atman itself, the ultimate reality which 


nessJ 


is ageless a-Jici imitiortal 


It thus comes about that 


Prana is 


life from biological point of view 


I 


consdous- 


26^ I^pfruUdd, ID. 15, 1. 

UpanLpdd, VI. 3^ 

Cftdwfchjjva UpaTii^fld 

U. 1 
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5 


rv. 33 v JCffwtdki Vpanipid, 


iipft pnit I 
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ness frnm psycliological and Atman from the meta¬ 
physical point of view. 

Hitherto theories which regard elements or pri 


mitive conceptions or metaphysical 


or 


bio-psychq- 




creat- 

and 


metaphysical conception as the origin of things were 
considered^ Now we come m the personalistic theo¬ 
ries of creation. The Preina^o tells that at the 
ning of creation the creator became desirous 
ing and with that end in view practised penance 
first created a pair, namely Rayi and 
ponding respectively to matter and spirit 

intention of creating all the existence whatsoever 

from them. Similarly does The where 

the mythological duality of the ProAna is replaced by 
the philosophical duality. 

Yet another explanation of the duality of exist 
ence, of the duality of sex, is given by the 




which relates to the generation of 



duality 


of sex from the Atman in the organic worlcL 


The 


Ajtareya^^ gives a much more elaborate explanation 
of the generation of all objects in the universe, which 
contains the fullest account of the fact of creation in 

the Upeni^ds. 

“In the beginning the Atman a^lone existed^ and 

that there was no other blinking thing whatsoever, 

create the 

worlds,. *. 


let 


me 



The Atman thought to himself, 
worlds; whereupon he created the 
After these worlds ’were created the Atman proceeded 
to create first a World-Person,. .,whoin he fashioned 


i 

out of waterSf and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life. The Atman then brooded upon this World- 


A 


30 , 


Pninn 

ToidS 


UpiPiifd:d, I. 3-13 


3L TolRirii^ t/paaifod, Tl. 4. 

33- BrhaddrfrRyjitfea Z/ponifod, L 4, 1-4. 
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Person 


, and as a result of hb brooding created &rst 
his various orgaas of sensep then the Itmciions corres¬ 
ponding to theiii^ and lastly the deities or the world 
governors corresponding to 


such 


functions 


in 


th« 


cosmos 


T* 


Thus 


according to the Aitareya^ the function 
always fd.lows the structure in the microcosm of the 
intcrmeciiary Person but always precedes it in the 
macrocosm of the universe. After creating worlds 
in this fashion, the Cosmic Person, the World-gover¬ 


nors, and ftunger and Thirsty the Atman next pro¬ 
ceeded to create the Soul In the human body, which 


he cnforcd by the *MooF of divisioo’^ also called the 
“place of ^ejo^ci^g'^ After the Atman was born as 


the individual souJ^ be began to be subject, according 
to the Attarei^a^ to the three states of consciousness^ 

the waking, the dreamizig 


and 


the 


deep-sleep 

state of consciousness. We thus see how the indivd- 

the 



dual soul was the last object to be created 

Atman and how ultimately there is a metaphysical 

identity between the individual soul and the supreme 

souL 

So far mythological explanations of the creation: 
of objects from the primtrval Atman have been con¬ 
sidered. The Tfliritriya supplies us with an emana 
tory theory of cosmogony where we are told that 

*Trom Atman in the first instance proceeded space 
from space air^ from air fire^ from fire water^ and 
from water the earth/'^^ This nassaee has served 


P 


os a standing crux to all absolutbtk interpreters of 
Uponffodic philosophy who tried to reduce everything 

except the Atman to an illusion- 


The 


connecting 


link 


between 


the 


emanatory 


theory Just told and the thebtic theory of the 

34. t/pan tfoil^ IL 1: 
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in 


^utara ia supplied by the by its personal- 

impersort^ theory of the universe^ 


"At the beginning of creation 


which states:^' 

there existed 


a 


heavenly Formless Person who was unborn, without 
a mind, lusttouSp and super-immu table. From him 
were born life, mindp senses^ space, air, lightp water 
and earth, whi(^ last is the b^is of the universe,.., 


peep 


ntp 



Though mythological considerations 
accoun t marks an advance over the previously describ¬ 
ed theories and approaches the truly theistic theory 
of creation which accounts for the creation of all sorts 

of exbtences by the primeval person- 

The iSuetttii?atara no doubt was written in the 


interests of a Saivlte theory of theism; but 
the god Siva with the supreme godhead-^® 
philosophieally to account 



for 


the 


creation 


equates 

It 

of the 



world by the godhead by critieiziTig the extant opi¬ 
nions, which hold Timo, Nature^ Necessity, Chancer 
Flements^ Person, their Combination^ or the Atman as 
the cause of all things. After controverting the diffe¬ 
rent theories, it concludes that Rudra alone rules the 
world by his powers^..., (be) can bo regarded as the 

that cdtist. He is the supreme 


creator of all 


godhead 


Thus 



^netoiuamrtt advances a 


truly 


philosophic theory of creation in which all power is 
ultimately due to a porfionol godhead who causes the 

whole universe to move round his finger, 

# 

The l/pani^ds are the backbone of the philoso¬ 


phical 


sneculations 


of 


Hindus, Every subsequent 


thinker has drawn liberally on the !7pflTi4oik^ and 
has been the endeavour of all, somehow or other, 

the 

The 



to bring in their system under the banner of 
Upanifads by twbting the meaning 




Uponi^ds stand as the basis of the famous 


3S, M 

3a. Sv 


trndak^ 

■luiva 


ka £7p(S:ni|fld, IT, 1, 

tura Lr|»iLl|ad, 



2, 
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SrUDlES W THE EPira AND PUEA^iAS 


and the Safkkhya ideAS afe found in inore or 
less devoioped form in the 5MtflAu(imr£i aud some 
later Upani^ad^t which form the correcting link: bet¬ 
ween the Upani|fadii! period and Ibot of the epics and 
the Puranas. The genesis of the evolutionary theory 
of Sahkhya can be traced to these l/poni^ds* 

As subsequent writers have laid under contribu¬ 
tion the conceptions propounded by the Sinkh3m pbilo- 
sophy of which the §^rms are foxmd in the Upani^^ds 
it would be useful to append here a short sketch of 


1 

I 


the system about cosmogony 


According to S^khya 


philosophy there are two principles entirely indepen¬ 
dent of each other: the Pum?a and Prakrri or Pro- 

dhona, Pmleyti is made up of the three gUT^ns— 




It-LiUj^ UJJU -XU UAta -JC-■ 

Mahan or Btiddlii is dweloped from Prafefti when this 
equilibrium is disturbed through the prt?scnce of the 

Purina. From Bnddhi. which chiefly consists 


and 


tomns 


the state of equipoise 


MftTJO. IS 


of 

evolved Ahiishfearat whose function is to pro^ 

duce ego, vrhich In its. tum,^ produces the manoiE* the 

five buddhindrii/ns, the five fcamendrii/fLs. and the 
five tanmdtras. Mutual combination of the last forms 


the five Tnohabhiitizs 




dp. 


tejos 


j 


and 
tauuQf of 



JJcoiitt. Those in all are the twenty-five 
SSnkhya.^^ 

Next we come to the Great EpiCt which betrays 
distinct inQuence of the UpanUads both in its thought 
and in its expre^on^ and monism is a prominent 


feature of its teiiching* The Mahdbharata being an 
encyclopaedia, the product of different periods and 
authors, naturally enough, there are to be found con* 
Iradictions in it; both cosmic and aM^mic concep¬ 


tions arc to be met with^ and often, an account which 
begins with the One easily drifts into the othi^. The 


cosmic egg theory is found 


only 


in 


the 


popular 
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the Eist verses of the epic; but at places 


accounts in 
this theory is refuted.^ 


The 


Mahabhafatu nmkes 


both Puru^ and PrakrU, aspects of the one Brahman 

accepts the S^khya enumeration of the eJemcnts 



f 


but 



___ adds Isvara as Ihe twenty-sixth.^^ There is an 

attempt by the authpts ot the epic at producmg some 
order and reconciliation in the variety of ^ 

to cosmogony propounded 


in 


Vcdlc and 



sources by introducing some changes 


by combming 


different notions, by inventing mtermediate creatora 


succe^ive 


creations and destructioiis, etcn. 


Thus the 


epic 

the 


Sankhya rcveab some important chang^ 
original SSnkhya phlltjsophy 


DaJilmanii 


and 


Deussen, however, state that epic Sinlchya represents 
a prelim iTiHry state of speculation from which sj-ste- 

devdoped.'*® 

peculations fn the Great Epic do 


matic Sahkhyo was 

Cosmological 

not seem 


to have ever won general acceptance as 


The cosmo- 


authoritative eJcpositions of the subject 
gonic accounts in the Manusmrfh however, appea^ ^ 

h.ve gained dm, loottng, M part, ri ‘'i;;" XrXW- 


fore 


great number of medieval worte 

to illustrate the state of 


lews on cosmogen'v 


prevailing before the time whea took 


their present shape 


the MaTiusmfti may serve as a 


guide 


The following is a brief sketch 


from 


the 


TOuji... ‘This (univorsei existed in the shape of 
darkness unperceived, destitute of distinctive ^rta 


Mflniismffl 


unattainable by r^as^^nmg 


unknowablCt wholly iitt 


mersed as 



were in deep slc^p 


He* desiring to 


produce beings of many kinds from his own ^y. 

first with a thought created the waters and 
his seed in them. That seed became a golden egg 



^ Cf Houlrfro r.. 






T fC (ChitrliihBlft Kan 'S: cf- Hopkins 


40 


op 


dt.* pp^ 133 ^ 




Dir 



1902, 


Op- cit.j Vol. 
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PhilompMv” BerUa 
IS, 
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equal to the sun in brilliancy; in that egg he himsell 

bom as Brahma, the progenitor of the whole 


was 


ivorld 


b -r 


that div 


one who resided m th 


divided it into two halves 


fro 


Pgg 


ip 


heaven ond earth, and between them 


which he formed 


the 


middle 


sphere, the eight points of the horizon and the eternul 

Thence he drew forth the 






e of the ’waters 


mind, the self-sense, and then the great principal soul 

dl products affected by the three qualities, and 



in ^ their order the five organs which perceive the 
objects of sensation ^ - 






II 



name 

Nara; and because 
Brahmi, Is called 

applied to Vki^u 
creation in the MttTitKSmTri 

own bodv into 
female. 


To the waters was given the 


because they were the off-spring of 

were his first dw^elling place. 

ana, which m later times was 
There is yet another version of 

Brahma divided hb 



one half male and the other half 

With the female portion he produced Viraj. 
BCami is referred to as the Creator of the universe and 
M prc^uced by VirSj, Once produced, Manu per 


formed austerities* 


and thereby brought into being 


the ten PrajSpatiswho in their turn, created 
other Manus 'snd also gods and 


seven 


might, demons, etc 


Thus 



was 



of boundtess 
the whole crea 


tion, mobile and immobile, was brought into existence 

by the ten Prajapatis by means of austerities. Bhrgu 
supplies us with the third account of creation in the 


He 


sa\ 


that 


when 


the 


ight 


of 


Brahma Is over, god awakes from sleep and once more 

L S ff Tlw aMmnt ermtion in Mm 

-tnirfj, I 13 , bean la ^13 xf 1. B 1 

-r. also, A^kIcu X. 129. 3: Toiu Br£L, IT. S. 4 
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ff 
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b«gm 5 a fresh creatlDix First ui all he creates 
Manast influenced by Brahma'S desire to create^ pro¬ 
ceeds to create and dkdsa is produced. From it comes 
vdyu; from which dbpeb darkness; from 


jyotiA, dpob; and from cpati^, bhumi; in this way is 
the universe formed. In conclusion^ it may be observ¬ 
ed that Coiebrooke is cdHTOly right in asserting 
that we have in Manu the Puraoik Sankhya mixed 

up with the Vedanta/® 

Finally we come to the Pura^as. Notwithstand 
ing the research of nearly a century and a quarter 
no substantial results in the domain of Pura^c stu¬ 
dies have so far been reached^ nor tangible conclu¬ 
sions arrived at No doubt fresh vigour is brought 
to bear on Pursue studies by the researches of Prot 

. Ramachandra Dikshitar of the University of 





V. 

Madras (who. unfortunately, passed away recently) 
and of Dr. R. C. Hazra of the Dacca University who 


has now settled in Calcutta# which hove thrown valu¬ 
able light on many a dark comer in the Purai^s and 
hove helped in the solution of some difficult problems 

Puranas/"^ Many mbconcep- 


connected 


with 


the 


tions about the nature and contents of the Pur^as 
still exist among the educated and cultured people of 


the present day 


* 


but 



is beyonil the scope of this 


paper to refer to or to refute them. 

Though not as all-comprehensive and as encyclo¬ 
paedic as the great MafiabhSrofa, the Purauas al» 
aim at incorporating anything and everything in their 

text answering to ^ i-jfjj i *8 

The anxiety of the writers of the 



1 

make 


46 
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their texts as ail-inclusive as possible would be evi¬ 
dent from the definitions of the Purii^as themselves. 
Originally described as Poilcalakffnaiu 


later 


on ton 


t 


characteristics came to be attached to the Purlu^ 

the mentions itself as answering the 

such 


a 





DojoiaicfOtia delinitioji-^^ As ls natural 
ambitious works like the Mohibharato, which are 

the products of diSerent periods and the compositions 

of dLfTerent authors and whose aim is to include so 
many things, there are bound to be a number of 


inconsistencies and contradictions 
systematic arrangeme 


as 


also 


want 


of 
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According to tho Vf^tx-Piiraijui^ the self-existent 
Brehman is VSsudeva;^^ he Is originally and essential 



but onCj still he exists in three successively pro¬ 
ceeding formSji Puru^j Pradhihta and Kala the last 
acting as the connecting bond for the former two 


Ftadhana 


produces 


Mahan 


or 


Buddhi when 


the 


Supreme Deity enters Puriufa and Pradhfina, 



produces Ahamfcfira;; and so 
subtle elements, the gross ele3 
organs much in the same way as 


BuddM 
produced the five 

ents and the eleven 

is taught in the 

But the Pur^as teach, in addi- 


Sahkhya philosophy, 
tlon to the evolutionary theory» that each generating 


principle or element envelopes 


the 


one 


generated 



by The gross elements combine into a compact 

on the waters, and 

water, wind, Ere, 

In the Brah 


mass, the Brahman^? which 

is surrounded by seven envelopes 

air, oAaihfcoTtij buddhi and ptodhena. 


Ihe highest deity which is invested with the 


and 


guna activity^ appeared in the form of BrahmS 

created all thin^. The same deity in the grnta sottcti^ 
preserves, as Vi^uu, the universe till the end of a 
Xalpa^ when the same god in the awful form of Kudra 


destroys it 


Then is described the raising of the earth 


from beneath the waters by Narlya^a in the form of 


a boar, and the creation of earth, sky 
maharloJcii. 


t 


heaven and 


Another account follows giving a description of 


nine creations.*® To Brahma, in the beginning of the 


Kalpas, whilst he was meditating on creation, there 
a ppeared a creatio n beginning with ignorance and con 
sisting of darkness. From that great being there ap¬ 
peared five-fold ignorance 1 and subseciuently he pro¬ 
duced animal creation, tlrdhuasrofos ond oroafcsrotos. 

known os the first creation or the creation of 


This b 


Brahma, i.e 




the evolution of meStat. From this was evo- 



M. Visnu P- I. ct with SAilthya PhaoMph/. 

51. Cf. Vlrttt P.. I. t 3T a SI. ViMU P.. t 
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Ived ohamkEra^ and from this the flve subtle elements 
(Tiipc, rasa and gandha 

ift^bicb becmne marufest respectively as the five hhuta$p 

vdyu^ tejjas, ambhiis and prihvL'-^ This was 

the second stage, the Bhiita Sorga* In the next stage^ 

the five fcarTnendriyCH:, the five jndnendriyas and the 


mind 


proceeded 


from 


the 


intellectual principle 


These three 
(creation from Prakfti), 



were 


Pr^ta 


Sarga 


these principles and ele¬ 
ments through the influence of Puni$a combined and 


formed an egg, Brahmaudap wherein^ 


assuming 


the 


rajsa gu^a, he became active, Brahmii next brought 


into existence this world, which 



the fourth 


creation; 


and 


later through meditation originated 




fthly^ the animal kingdom^ sixthly the gods, seventh- 
mankind^ eighthly the miellectual notions called 


flnugrafiti^ and mnthly Sanatkumara and other semi 


divine mind-bom 


SODS 


who 


remained celibate 


whence this creation is called Kaumljm. In all these, 

the three punas existed in different states of pre¬ 
dominance- The finest three sarga^, as already stated, 
were called Prakrta, the next five were known as 


Vaikirta, 


and 


the 


laat 


KaumSra.^^ 


one, 


the 


ninths was 


the 


In general, it may be stated that the scheme of 
the primary creation is taken from the SMkhya; but 

e 



other systems such as the theory of illusion of 

VedaTlta^ the doctrine of pantheism, etc., are also 

found side by side. Visnu is stated to be not only 
Puru^a but Pradhana also, and in addition, Vyakta 

5 ^. Accontiug to noUoci, the clcm^ota^ ndd thoir diBractcns- 

tic to ihcr prcmUns^ erefltbnr thus, ham the on^perty 


of Mr Km Lbo^ of touch nnit mf>wd. and aet 

Viriu P.* I. 5 , 57 - 44 , 


on 


Gf 


Cf. V4|^u P,, L 5, 24-25 
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and The Saivu Pumnas call the Supreme 

Being Siva^ and ascribe all these attributes to hhti. 
After the world was fit for living creatures 





pled by the mditasa sons of Brahmfij by Prajapatis 

and their posterity. 


In another account it is stated 


that 


Brahma 


assumed (our dltTerent forms in succession and from 
them were produced the demons, the gods^ the fore¬ 


fathers and mankind.^ 


And 


afterwards 


assunung 


living beings, creatures and vegetation. 


another form he produced from his limbs all other 

But those 

beings did not multiplyt and he created from his mind 
sons^^ known as 9sis and also deities called Kudras. 
Saptai^b among these sons hold a unique and per¬ 
manent position in cosmogony* The Rudras are ge- 
nerdUy identified with Siva, Kext, Brahma created 
the first Menu Svayambhuva and a woman Satarupa. 

two had two sons, Priyavrata and Utt^pada 



and a daughter. Dak^ married her and had twenty- 
four daughters, of whom thirteen were married to 
Dharma and bore love and other personified feelings; 


ten were married to the other 


H 


ind-born sons, and 


Agni and the fore-fathers, and one named Satr became 
Siva^s cnnsort- But this account is all the more Com¬ 
plicated by a further story that Daksa was reborn in 


Utt&napada's lineage as Dak^ Pracctssai and then 


created movable and immovable things, bipeds and 


quadrupeds^ and also begot sixty daughters of whom 
ten were married to UhjirmaT thirteen to Manci^s son 


Ka$yapa» twenty-seven to the mconT and ten to others. 



5S. Vi#«tj P^tt ifc 
se. Vifnit P., L a St ff 
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by his wives begot the gods, good and 

; and thencefor- 


Then 

evil beings^ animals, birds and 

ward Ih'ing creatures were engendered sexually* 



The preceding 



from the Vi^u and other 


Purai>as give some Idea of the heterogeneaiis character 
of the cosmogonic theory which generall>' prie\'ailed 
in the succeeding epochs. Mythologieal and theoso- 

phie notions of the Vedic period have been combined 

with later notions such os the genealogical legends, 
the evoltitlonary theory of Sahkhyap and the Kalpa 
theory, in order to show a harmonised scheme. In effect, 


however, the scheme leaves the impression of dis¬ 
parate parts, ill-comhined or only formally united. 

Without entering into details as to the relative 
chronology of different It may be stated here 

that the Vi^u, Smhnia, Brohmdnda^ V'ayu, Goriidd, 


Padma and Vorfiha Put'^os represent 


the 


earliest 


account of cosmogony as their primitive egg-theory, 
Saptar$Ls, etc. remind us of the Brdhnuina llteniture, 
though some of the texts, no doubt, replace the world- 
egg theory by the Shakhya theory* Saptar^ls are later 
changed to nine and then to ten in later Pur^as. The 
MdrfcicrTrdeya and Kurma form a transitional stage, and 
portions of the Motst/e contain later trace! 


According to the 



PuTOna 


the only ^od 


JanArdana takes the designation of Brahma, Vi^u 
and Siva, according as he creates^ 


strovs.^^ 



or 




as has already been observed, 



the 


invariable doctrine of the Ptirii^, the only difference 

1 styling the creator in accordance 


being L 

sectarian 



zeal. 


Thus, 


e.g., 


whereas 


the 


Ibe 

Valfiiava 


Puraoas would credit Vijpu with creation, the Salva 
Fura^ would bring in Siva for the same effect; the 

BraJt mni^airarta calls in the aid of Kpjpa for the same 

I 

SS. CL Kirfel, op, pi>< smil 
». VUtm P.. L 2. 63 0. 










PUnASIC COSMOGONY 




purpose 


On 



_ whole there is a general 

with regard to cosmogonic accounts in the PuraijJis- 

The Monusmfti dUTers from the Sa^bya In 
it does not hold a duality of First 




Puraj^^as 


however 


are stm different 


in which 


I ready hav 


may 
tic principles 


. been noted by readers, the dualis- 

iinited in BrahmA a nd are not evolu- 


tions therefrom but so many aspects of some supreme 


deity 


The world is neither an emanation nor an 



illusion according to 


the Puranas but is regarded as 


consubstantial w’lth its first cause 

Now to give a very short 



cony in the other Puranas . , 

the creation of the world, birth of the pri: 


about cosnvo- 

The Brohma deals with 

,eval man 


and hb descendants, origin of gods, denn-gods 

ft- t»—which clajnis 


Manu 

and other beings 
to be a 
hes up an 



Saura Ptiroria 



fehila rsupplemeotl of the Brohma PurS^, 

intermediate position between the orth<^ 


dox systems regarding cosmogony; on the 

!><• thrt^ Atman in accordance With the 


hand 


explained as the Atman 


and on the other hand 


Siva 

Vedanta, 

Prakrti is 
Purfirto assumes th& 


the creation iron 


jcplalned as in the Sankhya 



Brahman m 


the personal god Bratuna as 
Purana+ howc^’ 


the 


first 


The Podma 

the form of 

The 


cause 



Vaisnava in character and the 

rhap£^'dearing'i»dth cosmogony mostly Jhe 


Vm 


PliTffnfl 


in the Prflkrii^d Pddfl of the 



Ptirdtia the elemeiital creation and the 



of beings are 


described to the same purport 


evolutions 

the 



Purono, but in a 


The cosmogonic myths of the Bhagaooto 


74t 

cal style 

Purina agree on the whole 

Pardnfl, but in some 
fro 


iriore obscure and unmethodi 




those of the 

interesting details are different 

more 


from H. The cosmogony of the BJwgauafa b more 
largely Intermixed with allegory 


derive its tone more from 


the Ved&nta 


than 


the 


S5hkhya 



The doctrine of active creation 






> 


4 


STUDIES TN TiTE EPIOS AND PtJRA?tAS 


by the Supreme as one with Vasudeva is more db- 



tincLly asserted with a more decided enunciation of 
the effects being resolved into May$ or iHusioiL In 

the Bfhanndrodiya Purina the creation of the w 
is not touched upon. THie Gfiaoifynt Purniui treats 
of creation; but it is a. transcript of the wor^ of the 
first chapter of the Manusmrti. To turn to the Broft- 

the crea- 




nMitJoitKina Puratic, we find that 
tion as by Brahman, the First Being who is none 
other tban the god Kf^a. In the account as given 
by the Ltnga ParaTia^ Siva occupies the position which 
is otherwise ascribed to Vi^nu, and is described as 


* 


beuig praised by Vi^u and Brahml, 


The 


Kurmii 


Pumpa gives the aceount of creation, of the evatdras 
of Vi^u, etc,^. tn a Fummary manner, but mostly 


the 


words 


employed 


in 


the 


Vl^« 


PtirEM. 


The 


Carti^a and other Pura^as merely 


Vordha, V^imana 

refer in brief to creation generally on the Tines of the 
other PuT^as, 


Cosmogony in the Pui^as in the form in which 


they have come down to us 


is on the whole a later 


developinent of the systems as presented in the jVfahn- 

bhcnim and the Monimttrfi, which in their turn drew 
much upon 


the 


previous thinkers. 


Here 


too 


the 


evolutionary theory of Sahkhya has been so modified 
as to agree with the Ved^ta doctrine about the 


one¬ 


ness of Brahman by assuming that Punisa and Prakrti 
are but two forms of the Supreme Deity who b identi¬ 
fied nith one of the popular gods according to the 
particular sectarian type of the work.^^ 


W9 m 

60. I hmVB ackzuwlede^d tny ind«btetlnesi and dven 


in footnotes at proper 




r mar, however, recoid here 


my aytebtedueas In (jcMral to the ortifrles by ParEher and 


J ansbi in llw 


tnnslatJon of the Viwn 




aiid 


EihUs 


ths 


UtmuttitB (E&ijf 




by Wilflpant Wirtorr^ of I^l&n 


hy 


Wtntfmitt, 


BJIff 


PMloujpJiy by Daa Gupta, niriysuma 


liiMtOritn 


of 


krishnim 


ariff Radha^ 









chajt™ 


n 


WERE THE PURANAS ORIGINALLY 


IN PRAKRIT 


9 


In the introduction to his Dynoatiw 



the Kali 


Age 

that 


Pargiter observes 



regard to the Puranas 



■ 

IS 


highly probable that they consisted at 



rst 


mainly of ancient 



genealogies 


ballads 


etc 


I 


which formed the popular side of ancient literature 
and were quite probably in Prakrit originally 

he colls * 


t 



an 





verting 


old Sitcrary Prakrit used by the higher 

These were Sanskritlzed later on by con- 

Sanskrit and by sub- 


Prakrit words into 


stituting the future for the past tense without vio¬ 
lating the metre, as also by dropping words, mseriing 

compensatory expletives and recasting the senten^ 

occasionally 
peculiarities 


He 


ment ions 


the 


following 


SIX 


as 


supporting 


his 


proof in Appendix 



of the same 


inference, offering 

; “first, certain 


illLt 




certain 


passages violate the iloka metre, whereas in Prakiit 

form they would satisfy the metre; ^ 

Prakrit forms actually occur, especially where they 

are actually required by the metre, which the 


ponding 


Sanskrit 


forms would violate 


t 



S^skrit words occur at times in defiance of syntax 


whereas 


the 


rresponding 


Prakrit forms would 


make the construction correct 


foiirthJy. Aiistaken 


Sanskritization 


of 


names 


and 


words 


fifthly 


the 


copious use of expletiv 
SandhL”3 


particles; sixthly, irregular 


Before meeting 


these 


arguments 


it 


IS 


worth 


cotisidering Porgiter's 


wcH-known theory 


of 


Brahmin and K^triyn tradition^ of w*hich, the above 


inference comes as 


a 


natural corollary 


since 


the 


K^triya or popular tradition, before being taken over 




p, andi* n, % 


1 ap. dt, pr xviiL 



pp. dti p. 71 











STUDIES IN TIIE EPICS AND PUILW^AS 


by the Brahimiis^ was In the language of the people, the 


Prakrit 


4 


This 


theory 


on 


which 


rests 


the 


super¬ 


structure of the iniereii^ of Prakrit ongin, however, 

which 

there 



is untenable on account of a number of 
are brieSy indicated here. In the first place 
have never been in India, two such water-tight com¬ 
partments as the Brihma^ tradition and the Ksatriya 

tradilion. Even in the works distinctly assigned to 
K^lrtya tradition by Pargiter, we find the glorifica¬ 
tion of the BrlhmaoBSp and the so-called Biahmanic 
literature abounds in K^ntriya legends. There has 

and a Brdhmana Guru; 



always been a K$atriya 

and some stray quarrels hetw^een mdividual kings and 
tlieir priests do not warrant the inference of a fight 
between the Church and the State, which European 
scholars are always prone to draw on the analogy of 
si milar eternal quarrels in their own country^ The 
Purarias themselves assign a comparatively small por¬ 
tion to genealogical acccunts>—the genuine K^lriya 


tradition 


according 


to 


Pargiter. 


The 


Puraoas, 


moreover, follow the Vedic religion, and pride in styl 
ing themselves the fifth Veda; and entirely ignore. 



stated 
Buddhism 


by 
and 


Prol 


Dikshitar^ non-Vedic 



as 


Jainism,^ 


The 


so-calted 


Ksatriya 


texts, mz* the epics and the Puxaijas, are equally Brah- 
manic compilations like the Brdhnutnas, etc. 


Further," as 


observed 


by Prof, tCeith, tha earliest 


reference to Purarias is for a point of Brahmanical lore 

and not for a point of genealogy" or history, which 
would have been the co^ had Pargiler^s view 
garding the K?atriya origin of the Purl^as been 



cor- 


rect;^ other early references also relate to stmilar 

Is thus clear that there was no such thing 



matters. 

as the disbnet Brihniari 



and K^atnya tradition 


4. AIHT, pp, S-14 


6- JRAS, 1914, p, 102T. 


5. IHQ, 



p. im. 
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Now lo turn to the grounds cited by Pargiter 
in support of his thesis. It way be observed at the 
outset, that even accepting all the grounds to be valid 


and proved, they are not sufficient to postulate the 


existence of oiiginats in Prakrit 




the first place. 


they relate only to the genealogical portions, which 
occupy but a small part of the bulky mass the Purfinsa 

contain. The number of instances quoted in support 

to the 

One 



of each of the grounds is quite 

total number of stanzas these accounts Include 
would have expected a stronger and an all-pervasive 


evidence to support even o primo 
evidence brought forward by Pargiter 

cient to warrant the inference. 



case. 

not 


The 

suffi 


The arguments put forth can be met satisfactorily. 


The first two relate to 


grammar 


With regard 



and the next two to 
violation of metre. 


Pargiter has apparently started with the assump¬ 
tion that strict metrical rules must be observed in 



genealogies. Authors of genealogies were not 
concerned with metrical niceties, and similar metri 
cal lapses are found in other portions of the Puranas 

As regards the other part of the argument 


as 


well 



that Prakritie forms satisfy the metre in the instancy 

Dr, Keith has shown that a critical exami¬ 
nation of these forms proves them not to be Prakritie 

forms at all."^ Concerning the arguments showing 

is to be observed that 




grammatical irregularities, 

they are better explained on the supposition that ti^ 

due to the influence of popular speech which 
accounts for these quasi-Pmkritisms, than by sup¬ 
posing that Prakrit originals have been deliberalcly 
translated into Sanskrit. Influence of Prakritie ten- 

found even in Vedic texts, which naturally 

the PurlL^as. 



dency 

D^tshted jn later ritual 

Irregularities regarding the 






of numerals 





7 


JRAS, 



¥ 


pp. 1027-lfl2B 












S 4 * 


studies ls the epics and PlmA^^Aa 


counterparts even in pre-classical Sanskrit texts. 


On 


the contrary, as shown by Dr. Keitht the theory be- 
comes inexplicable when it is seen that the Mar^^ya 


the 


older 


version 


even 


according 


to 


Pargltcr, 


I 


IS 


found to have correct numeral expressions, while the 


later 


Vayu 


and 


Brahnmi} 4 a have ungrammaticai 


words,^ In such cases as ekachaira for ekaksairaj 
the Prakritic influence^ as rightly observed by Dr. 

not a sign 


Keiths b only that of some transcribers 


of Brakrit originaLs^ The fifth argument t which re¬ 
lates to the use of too numerous expletives which has 


of 



the 

in 

to 



In the second place. 


been explained as due to the transmutation 
Prakrit past tense into future) can be explained 
part by stating that th^^e portions do not 
be specimens of good 

what would appear to Englishmen as too profuse use 

of the expletive^ or the so-called verse fillers appears 
as quite normal to the Indians; and in fact forms a 
feature of classical Sanskrit poetry. The last argu¬ 
ment regarding irregular and double Sandhis has hecn 
answered by Dr Keith by stating that they arc 
ply iiutances of carel^ Sanskrit, which are not rare 


sim 


in Sanskrit, 


It may also be stated 


that 


lapses are found in other parts of the Furnas 


Similar 


well 


Hence, all the argumenits having 





satisfac 


torily ansiivered, it is quite unnecessary to postulate 
the original composition of the Puraijas in Prakrit. 


Another objection to the inference of the 


ex IS 


tence of Prakrit originals for the Pur^oas 15 the fact 
that at the period preceding that of Apastamba, when 

w'e get reference to a Purflim. there is no record of any 


literary Prakrit 


The 


theory 


thus 


requires 


the 


assumption of the existence of some form of literary 
PnilcrU in the fifth la^nhiry B.C. to render It plausible. 


Further, 


as 


Jacobi 


says, 


such 


a 


revolutionary 



a IHAS, 1314, pp. 10133-1029 

to, JRAS, 1S14, p. 1030. 


JRAS. JSM, p, 1029 

2l>>fGp 4B, pp, 4QTd. 
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\V£TtE THE PURA^AS ORIGWALLY IN PRAKRIT ? 29 


literary tran^ormation tof Prakrit originals into Sans¬ 
krits would scarcely have passed unnoticed in the 
whole range of Indian literature, had it been a real 
fact. Again, in the development of the Furai^ (into 
the details of which it is unnecessary to enter at pro- 
scnt> we nowhere come across any Prakrit stage at an 
early date. The Prakrit influence as such pertains to 


a later period 


With reference to the Prakritfc names 


current in the vernacular such as R^dha and Ayan^ 
Dr, Chatterji considers them as a strong evidence for 


the antiquity of some of the features of the Rr^a 


legend 


despite 


the 


silence 


of 


the 



about 


them.^®' He places them as far back as the sixth cen¬ 
tury AJ>. In the absence of any critical edition of 
the Puranas it is most hazardous to draw chronological 


deductions from linguistic data. As there Ls no re^ 
levant material available, it cannot be definitely stated 
at what particular epoch the Prakrit influence was 
at work. 


It is interesting in this connection to note the 
similar case of the MuhShhfirata as it also belongs to 
the so-called K^atriya tradition, and scholars like 
Grierson actually contended that the epic was 
originally composed in Prakrit. The same argu- 
ntenls are applicable in both cases. As the epics and 

the Purii^as were intended to cater for the general 
public, to instruct them and to make a popular appeal, 
it was but inevitable that there should be an influence 
of popular speech both on the composers and trans¬ 
mitters of the tradition. With regard to the metrical 
irregularities in the MchabMrDfa, Prof. Hopkins 
has attributed them to the influence of popular 
speech, which can wdth equal justice he applied to 
the cose of the Puranas ds well* 


12. BSOS. vm, pp. A 51 -m. 

13. Cf. CnfTKHT. Indiui Epic POcUy, lA, 7CX1I!, pFp. 52-50. 

14. CEI, pp. 2flO-2$0, 


I 
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STUDIES IK THE EIEICS AKD FnRAMAS 




CHAPTEH m 

VAYU PURANA VERSUS SIVA PURA^A 


Mahamahopidhyaya 


Dr 


Haraprasada 



obser^'cs 



regard to the list of eighteen PutSoas 
aiven in almost ail the Puraoas that MSS being rare 

m m .1 _ _ 


m 


ancient 


times 


f 


copyists 


collected 


all 


sorts 



mformatioTi in their 



which was subsequently 


transferred from margin^ notes to the body of the 


text 


1 


This 




how 


tndividaal 


Pur^as which arc obviously products of different 


times and ctimes came to contain the names of all the 
Purauas, especially of those which came into vogue 

there is a difference of opinion among 


later on 


Now 



the lists regarding the fourth 
some mentioning the and others the Vayu 

be exact, the Bhogoi?ofOp 


In the Purajas, 

To 

Broh mauainorta, KiEmiu ^ 



Padmu, Vflrofm 



VifiiU 





Lii^ga 

their vote in favour of the 
Ndroda and Dcuibfidgauaftt vote for the Voyu 

proposed to investlffate the claims of the 
Vdyu to be ranked 

At present 



t 



Mnfsya 

ft is 
and 






are two distinct works going res 

PtlfOTUI 





pectively tinder the names of 
Purfifio. The former has been published by the Ven- 

kateswar Press, BombayT^ and the latter in the Biblio* 



1 


z. 


of MSS 

Emgch VoL V, p. 


Aitatif Swfttf of 






xn 


1 


23ff 


Broil mAttiritwrta, 




Li 


133 


K^nnd 


L 1 


13fF 


Piulina. I- ea. aff; tv, ICL 5Mf: &e 


Li Am, I, 38. SIR; Jfarfca«^eiia, 13J 


14a 

sa 


VordAn. lli- 743; 


HL 6. 21ff: Ami. 212. 43; Mau\ta, 53, IB 



I. K 


Sttajo- 


rity of volcft, M5 
matlVT much in 


fcptlv obficrved hy Dr- Wintemitz, dos m* 

sarii ioquirim <CR, Oet IS2L P* 3301- 
the" alwv*. H appmM thiit the i» in of tjw 

m that the Viyti Puri^ is r liabJupurSna (Sotfie Aspect* 
(Jta VeifU Puranfl. Madea*, 1933, p. 

3. &unvnt 1B82. Sake XS47, 


















STUDIES IN THE 





and PURA^AS 


theca tndica and the Ananda&rama Series, both edi¬ 
tions being practically identicaL'^ The printed Sioo. 
Purina is divided into seven Samhit^^ the Vayavlya 
being the seventh^ and contains about twenty-four 

Ihotiisafid Slokiiiis. The Vayaviya Samhita claims to 
be proclauEted by Vayu and covers only four thousand 

on the other hand, contains four 


Slokas^ 


the 



parts and has twelve thousand 6 lokas. In viei^v of 
these facts, identity of the two works b clearly out of 
question. It is to be noted^ however, that some 
criptive SI okas about t he PurfioAS hi dilTerGnt works 



state that the Vdyu b known as the £alva as 

ports devotion to Siva,^ and some MSS cl the 



HU 


t 



PuTaita read tnrn^ %t 


phon 



at their eolo- 


I 


Th is explains to a certain extent the confusion 


arising about the Foi/m 



the :$it?a Pur^tto. But 



is clear that there is no doubt as to the Vdi/u . alter¬ 
natively known as being quite distinct froni the 

^iva Purina, The only ground for the dissociation of 
the ifoa Purina w'ith the Vfit/u Purawo is the fact that 
its bst Samhiti, the Vayavlya Sathhita^ is stated to have 
been declared by Vayu at the occasion of the 6 veta- 


kalpa 


Whatever the basis for the confusion, the fact 


stands that the Mva Purina and ihe Fdpu Puranu are 
tw^o distinct Puri^as. 

The number of Mahapuran^s being restricted by 

tradition to eighteen, both and V^pu cannot be 
included in the number* Dr. Farquhar, however, has 

I. CEsJcutla, Poona. IS^, 

S. CL ^pris 1, 4S-^S5; ilie V^VEvt^ itself of 

thp ^ra PiimiM spcdks of a Pwrd^ with 11 Sadlliit^>i 

Bivl lOD.OOO sitanzDJ fL 1. Bui tlik h not EmU- 


able a»c 3 It cEtinot be itii:Luili!d lu tho MethaplUinjia oa it 
wou-H eonskicnibly iiw^ll the total number of versus of ihe 
Pur^cu which is stated to he 400.000 

I 


6. Cf. Re^imShfttiny^- 

Balambbatto m his oommeiitii 

i tiu- ^it!d with the Vivu 




tin I: 


7= Cf 


Nos 


aSST. 35 Sft, 3 SS^, 


yaiLikrft ^ilSS m the Librsnir 



Ihe MifdJbfora, -o. 7. idnci- 

Pu rfiiid-wiKkjifiiiM, p, 0 ^). 

fudia O^te, Fart VL 










VAYU PUHAtiA VERSUS 6lVA PURAiJA 


SH 


raised the number to twenty by including not only 

both the and Vdyu but also the Harivamia^ but 


there is no support either from tradition or from any 
other source for such a view« The Xtirma incorporates 
both the Siva and Vayu in its list^ but the list appears 
to be defective as it omits the Agnl which has been 
unanimously included in the Mahapuranas by all the 


lists,® 


As 



Vdyu and 



cannot 



the Mahapurapas one of 




hav 




a place in 

to be ruled 


out 


We shall first gather whatever particulars about 
the fourth Mahapurapa (Siva or Vdyu) we get from 
the Amikramaots. and see how far they apply to either 
of the texts known to us. It may be observed at the 


outset that much reliance cannot be placed on these 
Anukramapis as they are products of a comparatively 
late period, not earlier than the eleventh century A.D. 
The IVdrodfya Purdtia states; "^The Vdyu Purona 



8. ORhL p, 139 

9. So, OiBudhury, JBORS^ XV^ pp. 183-184, and Dikshitzir^ op 


cit, p, Z 


The 



gLvm 


the VehlutcsviunB Ed. of the 


Karma (L 1. 14>^ however, includei the that list rat&B 


Boother 
and the 


major pro 


bLem about the relation between the 
a whieh^ being beyond the scope of the pre^ 


»nl paper, will be dealt with acparately^ 


10. Vehkateilvara Ed., L l-lOc 
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STDDtES IN TTffi EPICS AND PUftA|IA3 



contains twcnty-Iour thousand Slokas; it has been 
declared by Vayu hv connection with the Svetakalpaf 
and it has two parts. The Purva Bhaga contains m 
detail the Sarga, Vaihsa, Manvantara as also the story 
of Gayasurat end Masamahatmya, Danadhamaa, RajS' 

Tlie Uttarabhago deals with 

k Ji!__ 


dharma^ Vratdfi, etc^ 


Reva 

The 


(Narniiadi) Mihatmja 

Revfim^ataiyii supplies 


and 
the 


^iva-MiMtmya. 


following 


parti¬ 


culars: ■ ’ ‘ The Vayu has twenty-four thousand Slokas; 
it contains Sivamihatinya in the lirst part and Reva 


mahatTnya in the second" The simply slates 

that in it are proclaimed various religious practices 
by Vayu in connection with the Svetakalpap it has 
twenty'four thousand Slokas* and contains Rudra- 


mahitmyeu^^ Before proceeding to apply these cha¬ 
racteristics to the two works under consideration, it 
is worth while comparing all these statements among 
themselves. The only points about which all these 
accounts are unanimous are that the Vayu Picrainui hm 
twenty-four thousand stanzas* has two parts and was 




S3. IS: 





I 














VAYU PUHANA VERSUS SIVA PURA^IA 



declared by Vayu in connection vrith the Svethkalpa. 
The dcscriptiion as given in the Revamahalmya does 
not support the iVdrodiya Purdna in maintaining that 

the Vdyu Puraijo contained Sarga. Manvantara, etc, 
(the five characteristics of the Pura^sj, the Gayasura 


episode, etc; both, however, agree that HevamahStmya 
forms the second part. The probable explanation for 
such contradictions seems to be that the writers of 


the Amikramapis had different texts, the Anukramanls 


themselves being quite late, and none of the texts 
these writers had before them has survived in its 
entirety. So, much caution is required before pro^ 
nouncing against the genuineness of any Purana on 
the testimony of these Anukramauis alone. 


Now, coming first to the -^iMo Purana, we find that 
It is the Vayaviya Samhita alone of the wfork that is 
proclaimed by VajTj in connection with the Sveta- 

kalpa, and has tw*o partsThe whole Puriina ^ 

proclaimed by Vayu, and hence on this simple ground 
alone, the whole work cannot be docketed as Vayaviya 
Parana, It, no doubt, preaches the greatness of Siva, 
and also has sections on Diinadharma, etc,, as stated 
in the .Vdrodiyo; but there is no Gayisura episode, no 
RevamahAtmya, nor are there to be found chapters 
dealing with Sarga, Manvantara, etc, MSS of Rev3- 
mahfitmya ate never found included in the MSS of 
either the JSino or the Vdiru; they are always se parate - 
ly available and the colophon reads; 

nrairH.' “* 









STUD 


i>c 


IN THE EPICS AND PURA^AS 


Supporters of the clairas of the £iv!i PurS^ur to be 
ranked as a Mahapurfii^a base their evidence not only 
on the statements of the Pura^a itself^® but on the 

in in his 



fact that a quotation given by Sridhara 
commentary on the Bhdgavata Paritui as from Vdya- 

is found in the Not much re* 

liance can be placed on 



aelf-laudations 


of 


the 


Pur^at nor on the preliminary stanzas about the crea¬ 
tion of the worlds, etc., bearing n^emblance to the 

V5t/w Purdna 
for they are 
Sim Purai^iL 



to the Vayaviya Samhiia^ 
place in the context m the 



Purina, as we shall show later on^ 
belongs to quite a late date showing profound secta¬ 
rian biaSp and the author has incorporated stan^ 
proving not only its antiquity but conformity with 

the descriptions In the Anukrama^. With reference 

can at 



to the quotation from Sridhara Svdmin, 
best prove that in the thirteenth century A,D. the 

Purd^ was known in the South as the Vdyavlya 

(Samhita)p a 



had the same text as we have noWi. 
IVlr, Chaudhury suggests as a possible explanation 


the probability of the 





Vdyu 


in 


the 


thirteenth-fourteenth century. 


the 

the 


period of Sridhara Svamln—and people taking the 
Vdpai7lpa Scmhita to mean the ViSpu PurdiiaJ® The 
evidence of Nibandha-writers, however, runs coun¬ 
ter to this theory, as they always quote from the 

Vdpu In preference to the and they pertain 





Wifi tmr 

■» 


IS, Cf Sitta PufdiTfl, L 2! viL 1: 

IS. ^dhtira Svninln on 11.4; 

?T*rr ^ * 114 4 I q# 

I 

17« V^yovlyit SninKitA, I. 2. 88^ 

IS, JBORS, XV, p. 189. 

19. Cf. Haim, Puniiiic R«tontf m Hindu Exju and Cujiomii> 

p. 14. 





VAYU PURJtKA VERSUS SIVA PURA^A 


to the same period during which the Vdyu, Purotiu 
is supposed to have gone out of currency. It may 
also be noted in this connecrioa that though the V'oyu 
Purd^ia does not contain the exact quotation as given 
by Sridhara, it has a stanza sufficiently indicating 
a variant text ,20 So it is more plausible to suppose 
that Sridhara Svamin had before him another ver¬ 
sion of the present Vdyu text. Then again, the num¬ 
ber of Slokas of the traditional Mohapurf^ 

(viz. 1011,000), which is not available, will make the 
total number of stanzas of the Pur^as more than 

400,000. The number of stanzas of the portion of 
the printed that can sfrictly be called Vayaviya 
is only about 4,000 as against the 24,000 given by the 
Anukrama^Is. Thus we see that the description is 
not applicable to the printed ^tea Fupo^. 


To turn next to the Vfii/u Puro^ui, the number 
of stanzas is only 12,000 in the printed text. There 
is clear MS evi^nce to support the division of the 


Purana in two parts. 


ai 


It has all the 6ve charac¬ 


teristics®^ of the Purana as required by the nTatiadiya 
description; but, as observed earlier, RevamShatmya 




is not found as part of the Vayu Pu™-(to but 
parately available, and Gayamahatmya is available 
In the second part not in the first as stated by the 

IVoradiya. It declares the greatness of Siva no doubt. 

As regards the objection that the Vot/u is not con¬ 
nected with the Svetakalpa but with the Varaha- 






m 
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kalpa. Dr, Haatra tries lo meet it on the ground that 
there are indirect referencnE^ to the 6vetaita!pa in the 
Vd|/a With regard to the number of stsn- 

seems plausible that in the days of the Anu- 

kramanl^ the text of the V^yn had the Revamaha- 

tmya and other Mnh^tmyas forming Ihe^ tatter half» 




totaUlng 24.000 stanzas in 


all 


MS 


evidence 


also 


seems to favour the view that there were some texts 

of the VtHyji which included Revamahatmya in the 


Uttarardha, as it declares the present text to be the 


first 


part 


coniiuiiing 12.000^"^ stanzas. Thus 


the 


printed text answer^p to certain extent, the parti 

ctilais of the first part of the V^yu Pitr^a as given 


by 


the 


Anukramai^I writer^. 


The 


only 



material 
and the 


difference concerns the number of 
likely explanation seems to be that during c|uTte late 


times, the Revamabatmya was separated 
Vdyu MSS and was designated as 


from 



the 





is thus seen that none of the d^criptive parti¬ 
culars applies in toto to either of our texts; but the 


23. op. dt«, 

2\. Cl ^rs No, 



li. n. 15. 

&. IS frona tbc Adynr lihrAry. which I had 


token tu kum. *ths cdlopihan thoAh 










I 




xfc^uifV I 


All MES. howtsvcr, ore tmanjrnoni m callmg the pui^o 

*fTiici 1;. MS Nd. 35Sa in Cglalagu« endar 




^frTr^ftr*r 




. u 

thiu appttim that there werr urne Somhitai of the 
Pu«dTiit whldi ar« not louzid inchidcd in fhc M5K of ihc Vdyii 

purdne. 

% 

25, Int^Timl the coHier iradltian abdut tha 

Vdt^ PurdRa whK''h slates that it conski^d <if tZ^DOCi 

— V • • c Hi' 

(Vdim Pardiut, Antinda^rjmiB Ed.,, 32. OSt JTFT 




% 



thus mil the R^vijzidhlitrnvo and 


gomi; ni$Djr\sl xkn Anuk atfioiil d 

itaad on the AnukramcLnls^ h 


Cfterljktkpiis 
CBJi W hJ 


altagethcT- Tflklr^ 
Bolrf that during their 


periwig the VdiTb trot wi a bulky ea^rttig 24,OOU 

iftSkntai BElit included Eev&m^hiiftinya ^nd EudrAmihfttmya^ 
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Vci/u PuTd^a answers the description in major parti 


culars and hence is eligible for being included in the 
list of the Mahapurao^ especially as \l possesses the 
characlerMics of a Mahapur^a w^hicli are absent in 
the Siua PMTaim.^® 

Apart from these considerat-ions there are inde¬ 
pendent grounds, both podtive ajid negative, inter^ 
nal and external, to show the applicability of tlve 
characteristics of a MuJtapurljja in the case of the 
V4yu and its antiquity^ and liitoriess and non-^Maha- 
pur^a character of the &ma Furdtja^^* In the first 
place, the ^it?a has been ranked by some texts as an 
t/popitrdnn; the Vdyu has never been ao classed-'® 
showing thereby that the MahapiiTiii>& character of 
the Vaj/u was never chattenged. Tlie Vdyu Pur4j;ia 


has been assigned the 



date among the Pura^^ 


by all Puranic scholars bogitining 


with 


Professor 



. H* Wilson, Mr, Chaudhury brings in the evi¬ 
dence of the Malidbharala to show the antiquity and 
genuineness of the 

slates that the 



PurpTifl deals 



The 


passage 



the post and 

future genealogies. It is to be 

noted in this connection that the V^yu as 

printed in the Bibliotheca Indica or the Ananda- 


Erama 


Scried, contains 


not 


o 



ly 


chapters 


on 


genealogies, but the text of the Vaya has been pro¬ 
claimed to be the old«t with regard to genealogies 



26. Though Kirictly ipeRkma the title VayivTya 1, hot appiii^^ 


U> the other 


of Eh'P SinL, bedd« the Sevciith Smnhit^, 


1 


We have >coiiHid4iTod here the ii^hole text, 

27» Cf- Harra. op, eiC, p. 15; Wtnlemltt Jfll*, 1, p. 553, n, 

23i, WWIe revbkig the Bnicl*?, I came across u reference 

jitatinR Vdyu la hi^ an Upnpiirnna**^^ op eit.. p- 13- 


n_ 12 


V 


29, JBORS. XV, n, 191; cf, also Jadtwn, Cent. 


VdT. ]»e 


”ilf 


SVIntemptr# HlL, I, p, 51^ aha n. 2. 


MahA 


m. Ifl: 


rOrT 



! TFTT I 






n 
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also; they arc absent in the Aiua Pur«»a (Vayaviya 
Samhita}. This shoves the spuriousness of the pte 
sent £iva in that it cannot be called by the alter 


native title 

and future 



there being no reference to past 


Five characteristics associated with the Puraoas 
are founds in some form or other, in old Purajjas, 
and the b no exception. There are chapters 

dealing with all topics of the Puraijias in the 
whereas the (Vayaviya Samhita) does not deal 


with 






Klanvantara and VamS^ucarita* 


and 


most of what 



says 


mbout Sarga and Pratisarga 
has its prototype in the Vdyu, The presence in the 
Viyu Pum^ of a number of AnuvarbAa Slokas and 

remnants from ancient bardk poet^^ 
declares its antiquity;^-' their absence in the Siva 
points the other way regarding its date. Though 
prabing Siva, the Vcytc Pitrana b not a professedly 
sectarian work, indicating its compilaUoni at an early 

period when sectarian zeal was not in full swing. 

The Vegu devotes some chapters to the glorification 


of 


Vbnu 



and proclaims the 


unity 


of 


Siva 


and 


this extent 



is certainly non-sectarian. 


The Sif^a Pura^o, on the other hand, is an encycio- 
paedia of £iva ritual, seeking every oppHirtunity to 
glorify &\vsl and promulgate the importancOi value 
and greatness of his cult The S\vq Atrdiia has long 


descriptions, sermons 


and 


dissertations 


on 


Siva 


worship^ 



ritual^ feasts and fasts connected with 


Siva, one thousand names of Siv 



■•h 


etc 


which show 


it to be a very late w'ork. One further characteristic 
indicating the antiquity of the Vayic Purann b its 


division 


into 


four 


parts 


which, 


as 


observed 


by 


Dr. Kirfel,^* b the remnant of a very ancient d\vi 


sion found in the Vdyti Pura^a alone. 


The 


Swa 


Cf. JBDES, XV, p. 139. 


31, Cf Chi 34, 2Sp ^ &e. 


32. Dom Fiu^tvii PasIcftbJmM, iMr 
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Pum^ has none of these ancient peculiaritieSi 



can be called Pur^a only by courte^p 


a 


disconnected 


and 


frivolous 


book. 


bulky 


t 


It 


presupposes 


the existence of 26 Puranas,^^ has exaggerated des¬ 
criptions of the heaven and earth, and describes late 
Tan trie cult, 

^iuo Purdtia 



stretch of imagination can the 
back to the period of the an¬ 



cient Puraoas, nor can it be called a MahapurS^. 
Tlie earliest reference to the ^iuu Purdmi 'seems to 
be that of Albenini.^. Attempts to raise the 
Purcna to the status of a Mahapurana wefe probably 
due to sectarian zeal^“ as the Saivas wanted a Maha- 
purai;ia for themselves pleading in every way for the 
greatness of Siva, and the sober Vdj/u PuroM did 
not satisfy their requirements. 

In the present state of our knowledge 
to conclude that the printed Vff 3 /u Purdmi is 
a genuine MahSpur^a^ and that the Siva Purdna 
a late work not fit to be called a Mahapuraija, but 
is only an IJpapurina. 






S3. Cf. V. 14 41: 

34. Snehau, j^fbfninrt India. I, pw 130. 

35. CL Hazra^ op. p. 15; Di^udhuiy, XV* p* ISB. 






CHAFTEH tv 

KtTRUSRAVANA AND KURU-SAm^AEANA 



was my proud privilege somB time btick to get 

guidance regarding methods of comparative study to 

be employed in studying Vedic and Purijodc problems 


Irem Shrt K_ M, Munshi. Many s time 1 was won- 
derstruck by his profound study and scholarship^ per¬ 
fect grasp of the subject, clear insight and rare Intui¬ 
tion which enabled him to portray ancient history as 
it hiippenetf thous^tnds of years ago. Not only did 
he stress on me hb point of view in the matter of 
the historicity of the Bharata war^ but impressed on 
me> from the very beginning; his firm belief that 

Kurui^vana and Kuru-^mvata^ were one and the 
same person: the latter word, according to the Pur^s 

and the Mahabharata, denotes two names, ri;?. Kuni 
and Sadivaraoa^^ of son and father. It may, however, 
be noted that Kutu-Samvarm 3 .a can be taken to show 



the patronymic of Kuni, meaning Kuru, son of 
verana^ Thb problem of the identity of Kunisra- 
vai^ and Kuru-Sanwaroiia fascinated me for some 


time, and 1 am recording below ray investigatiotis 

which go to make at least a prfrTia facte case for the 
Identity of the personage." 


Now, apart from the fact that philologicallv the 
word Kurusravaija may well degencLrate into Kuru- 
Samvaraoa,^ there are other factors pointing to the 


L Xd this I hnvL- given refc^reneca to- ortifliuil ^cmreA 

u I !uv« tnpjwl thcfn mi ever>' point I refer occasiimnlly tA 

tk» V^ir Index, mdiiem kitEfpr si^d nuthoritip-i, ^p«- 
cialljr whm my view* dMer hmn tkeni_ 

2. By iinaptyiriJv irflvaTWi pjets chflrLfled to id. Cum*- 

to Ccrmpsnitipe PhiiolojTy, p, 51). and by met*- 

ihesUp nnnrnrm b txaiuformAd intD jrtEcraj'nMa C^p. dt, p. 52h 

For imcrttdti -af tbs riiuAiL cL G. A. GtieFsi^tt ''Spcmiauteoiif 
NnBfkinaUon in the Indo-Aryim LanguasH^" JRAS. 

pp. 3Sl B; ttlsp, L p, 2S&, 



KimUSHAVA?JA AND KUEU-SAJSVARA^TA 



Ldii^ntitv o£ the pait 



se«iils^ as 



have tried to 


show later on, that Koru-srava^ja of the Rgi;eda ap¬ 
pears as Kuru-Saihvaraija’—Kuru, son of Samvara^* 

the Pufi^as and the MafidbJiarata, In order to 
understand properly the exact signifteance attached 



to 


the^e 


names 


tn 


the 


Vedic rliterature 


a 




the 


Pur^aSf it is necessary to collect references to Kuru- 
sravaria, Samvarai^ and Kuru from these sources— 
Vedic as well as Piira^fc, 




The aolbqrs af thi! In^ws (h pp. 143-144) ^iabe 

aibility cf the ideptiiy of ^gvedlc K^iva^. with Kavn^ 
mcEitiflnctt Ln the ,4jferize/ct Brahma^, IL IS, AniiJixi^rama 

Edii-, p, 

4. t prefer Eo £alkrw Sayapa in Intei^rctipj; Tr^ailaffyam aa 
the mn of TVpaodftsya, anti also In nmintAinifig thiit there 
no connection between KumsFTivii^m on rbe one hand and 
Mitratithi and Upama^vaa on iho other. CL Siyam- 

bh 5 ^^« Bomhiiy Efb^, PP- 52 S: 
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to be a Kuril, and his being the son of Trasodasyii 
makes him one of the Purus^—chief opponents of 

king Sudis in the famous Ddioruhlii^ Tht^ that 

Kuriisrava^a belonged to the side of the confederacy of 
kings is further supported by his associatioD with 
Kava^ Allu^a^ his priest^ who, as an enemy of Sud^, 
was thrown into by Indra;^ Being a son of 

the participant in the struggle, Kurusravai>a apparent¬ 
ly follows the Dd^ardjna closely in time. His pto- 
3dmity w*^ith the Ooictrojna is again evidenced by his 
connection with Kava^a as just shown. Thus the 
l^gveda presents both Kuru^ravai;^ and Kava^a Ailu^ 
as products of the Dasarajda period, and both belong¬ 
ed to the opposing forces of Sud^p There are no 
other references to Kuruiravana m the Vedic liters-^ 
ture^ nor does the name occur in the Purao^ ™ 
as I could see,—not definitely in the genealogy of the 

Pauravas, descendants of Vedic PfirusA'* 


Samvarana in the is the name of a 

who, according to the St^rv^nukratxiani^ wbs the 


f 



of V> 33, an4 the son of f^japatl^ In that hymn. 

Saihvai^a mentions Paurukutsya Trasadasyu, 





{tfftfMla, YIL IS. 12 : ^ 


ch Pargitcr, ASHT^ pp, 1V2-173; V€dlc fndtar, I, p. 143. 


FaChdit 


rh jr| ^qhrtTitr 7 i p 


SjiAtri, 


(who, 


uaf&rlWECitcly 



ed nwar than whfi^ it U vfiy di-fficuU ta find 

■ better AUdM>nty m Uie Furdi^, also nn^rted me by say 
mg that he did not come rctoes the sarntt Kunuravaria tn 

the With 

Index showji that the name act occur Ibn Mohnbtiu 



MeMhhdrahi, Sdr&nse^ ^ 


Sarp&nukTTtman 


t. 


Ed 


Chdurd, 


18S6, 




a); 


cf- 


alsO. ftytridii,. V. 33. 9-10 and mm in 33. 

Vedic indt^, H, p. 413, Atates mily that ^"Saihvarapa is 
the oeme of n 9ri nmnttoitcd In one pas&agG of the 
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Cyavatana and Dhvanya I-ak^maijLya as his pat 


rons^ thereby showing 



contemporaneity 


of 


all 



persons 


Saihvaraj;^ thus belongs to the 



rajna periods being the contemporary of Trasadasyu, 
As both Kuniiravioja and Sarhvaratjn belonged to the 
same period and as they came from different strat^of 

the populacep one _ 

there was absolutely no chance of their being mixed 



a king and the other a 


up with one 


another or of one being mbtaken for the 


other in the Vedic literature. The invention of sto¬ 
ries and the transference of traditions, however, seem 
to have been started with the Purao^^ the fifohd- 
bharate. 

According to the Pura^ Sariivaraija was the son 


of {Iksa, and a 


scion of the Lunar Paurava family,® 


Kuru is stated to be the son of Sathvarana through 
Tapati. The Mahabharota further gives the story how 


Saihvara^ obtained Tapati, the daughter of SQrya, the 


Sun, through the aid of Vasi^tha who was 


his 


The MahdbhSratn also mentions that a 


Paficala 



overthrew Samvarao^p that he fled to Sindh and then 

hclp« 


recovered 


his 


kingdom through Vasiftha*s 


10 


This episode in the MoJidfahcrota has be™ token by 
Pargiter to refer to the Ddiarajfiii* 
king has been identified with Sud^; 


The Pahcala 

with 




nr 



^nwr: Hm^\ i 


ir 

^ ^ *TT 


Tm: 







II 



& 


=T wr srfr ^ n 

VdvH fAmndwraana 




MeUwi (AafludamiJM Edn.)* 5Gr 

Edn.), 09. 214; ^mhma (VenkaUavora EdsA.), 106-107; 

(Veil.) m.26; Vi^ti iVen.X IV. 19. 75-tJ; Bkdffflt?ana {V&iX 



IX. 22. 3-4; UorijtNimi* {Cib'aaii)ii 


9. Ma^bhdmXa (CrItLcal EdfL.} 




I 


IQp Mflkab^smtu (Critical Edn^P ^ 

U. IRAS. 1910. 



a2, S5 

Tn po 1 vupdkA TUL 


AIHT, jL 


172; 




PP 


24G-253; aiaOp Fargitar 


CAI, p. 20 
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Puru, the opponent of Vedic Sud^i atid b. large eon- 
federacy of kings under the leadership of Samvara^^ 


has 


been 


inferred 


r 


though strietly speakingp 


the 


Maiidbh^oto warrants none of 


these 


conieciures 


There being an express mention of Pumkutsa as the 
Puru king, the identificiition of the latter with 



does not appear sound 


It 


IS 


possible 


that 


Kuni^vmm's distress^ hinted In iRg. 33. 2-3p was 
later transformed into the defeat and exOe of Satb- 


vaiaoa this numesake aeording to later writers} by 
the author of the Mahabhurotfl, There iSj however, 
nothing in the Piirii;ias and the Mahahharctta that 

would go against placing Saihvarfu;^ in the Oo^rfijiiii 

period. 


In contrast to the word Kumiravaou, which 



not occur anywhere except in the the word 

Kuru as the name of a prince is not found in the 
^guedu. Nor is the word used in the ^gneda as the 

name of a peopled® Kuru <or Kuru-Saitivaraoa^ to 

use also his patronymlci, eccording to the Purajius, 

was a famous king in the Paurava line, which later 

came to be known as KauravaSp owing to the illus¬ 
trious KuruJ^ Being a Puru, Kuru-Sariivaraj-ia 
naturally falls in the enemy camp of Sud^. 


In order to place this KuLTu-Sariivamoa in the 

period, we have to bring in Kava^ Ailu^Up 
who has been referred to earlier. The Ahareya 
BrdhTiuxnu proclaims the synchronism of Tura Kava- 

$eya and Janamejaya PStrilcdta-Tura KIva^eyaH 


}% CF. Indwx, 

Rapsoa, ap. 




P' 



ICC: Oklizzibrrg. BuddMa, p. i&D f 

llT a. 


12 a. ccmtinuatloEus cE refErencH in n. 8 above. 

14. VII VUl. Zl; (Ariii^ndaarami Edit- 

pp, S32, S4S). 















KURUSBAVAKA AND KUBU 



»r 


who consecrated Janamfijaya Paiik^ita 


of Kavosa Ailu$a 


Jl 


Jartamejaya 



waa the son 

according 


to the Piir^a 5 and the Afahablidfafa^ was the grand- 

Kuru^amvarana, the 


soil of Ktmi 



varanB. 


ie 




naturaJly belongs 



the 



of 


the father^ who was old and famous 
at the period of the Ddiaraj^aJ'^ 

Finally, concerning the figures of Kurusravaija 

Agi?eda 


and 



as 



m 



and the Purfcijas and the 


t 


we 



at 


ready seen that 



come from the 



of 



or Kurus, the opponents of Sudiis 


that both 




period; and that both are connected 


Ailu^a as hts 


OWenbera aOMG, ^ m 

end of tiw V^diff period, am 



There 


IS, 


of 



hhu 


to the 


Vcdic fade-x 


take him to he 



Idenlical with Tura menlimied bt 


ihe 


PHn^flt+tffua 


Bfd^^ulA4l 


(V*d. 


t p. 314>, 


The 


Shegavatn Purina DC. 22. p, 

the priest ol JinamejaK^ 


tiofi ol Turn 
Pnrik^tB. hut 
cteamidant of 



briars in 



Liitcr jAJinTnej ny a 



JaiunneJOiya PSrikfita, the views of 


and iflrpflfiifrlt, Aa 

S H fl _ _ _ ■_:_ _ I _L 



Viuionli 

deration. 



Lecfvr^p L«t, 



bi T^okkor 


senoui coral- 


H - 


4<I4I4 




I 



!5 


I 


Cfi 0 

2h niven al Pp^ 


If Trrr i 

Bnfl., VH. 34, nml ^ on Vm 
and ^ of the AitandasrainB Bin., whldi 





16. Thoro are 


1 

some discrepancl« in the Puropic fo^tH 
mediate successors of Kuru* as hai been 



an 


to the 

obior^ by Porgitw (AIMT. 
as given by him reads (loo- ciL, n- 


m) 


Tbe 


ooHated 














I 


ri. 


^rfrftTcIW 


CL the wordb (old) and m 


t 


i Ah 


nous} in 



, YTt la. 13 


quoted 


I? 


Fxu 5 $hove. 
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4» 


comsG, no reference to genealogical details In the 

Rgvcda^ but the three factors ahown abovCt sufficient¬ 
ly prove, it is subinittedt the identity of Kurusraviioa 


and 


Kuzn-S&ihvaraoa. 


The 


name Kuniiravana 


n 


later days seems to have been corrupted into Kuru 
Samvarapa* then th^names were split up and diffe* 
rent persons came to be designated by the word, and 
then various stories came to be attached to the names 
Samvaraspa and Kuru, without the least reference to 
any sort of accuracy. No doubt, the stories about 


Kuru and Samvarapa seem to have been invented at 
a pretty old stage« and possibly formed part of the 

Ur-tejrt of the Puranas 


as all the texts 



with 


regard to important particulars 

Should this identification receive the approval of 
competent Vedic and Pura^>ie scholars, it will invali¬ 
date ‘some current theories about ancient Indian 

f and necessitate reconsideration and re- 


chrono] 


IF'A 


statement of the Puranlc genealogies 


m Cl “DIsitijEii: A Nirw Approach^ (MunMhi 

VolvM, n, m. Tt^Taj, I hairt Uied ta oorrekte tlw 

Vedk ud epic accouati. 




CHAPTER V 


HISTORICITY OF KR§NA 
The Krsna probleti^ is one of tlie irios5 interesting, 


important, fascinating 


and 


elusive topics 


m 


the 


domain of Indian Literature and History 


t 


and there 


is hardly a 



orientalist of note who has not contributed 


something on the subject. 


To an orthodox Hindu, 


K|^ 



a reality* and His mere name has been the 


saviour of innumcfabte distressed souls during the last 
two thousand years. An ordinary Hindu 
concerned with the historicity of Krsoa 


IS 


never 


to invest! 



gate the problemi is a sacrilege according to him. 
was only during the last century when the Western 
canons of criticism were applied to the problem that 
scholars doubted the historicity of Kr^na and main¬ 
tained that Krwa represented a syncretism of more 
than one person, and a steady influx of papers and 
monograph began to gather round the problem. It is 
indeed curious that the same set of facts has led to 
such diverse conclusions. 



detailed and comprehensK 


treatment of the 


whole problem will require 


full-fledged monograph 


Though there are innumerable books 


new, in Sanskrit, in 


both old and 
medieval and modem Indian lan¬ 


guages as also in English and continental languages 
and articles, there is not a single book dealing exhaus 


lively with all 



and connotations of the pro¬ 


blem J This chapter aims at the study of the impor 



1 


For Imporlani books papers on tbe 

S. Kruhnaswami Aiyangari EarJv Hlwtory 


u 


Problem, aw 

VBifnacinR tm 


South Jfidfar S 


P 


Ayyar, in Krr^, Th 0 DarU^g of 


Humanitv^ Barth 



Bbagwan Doa, Kr^tia; 


R. G. Rhandnrksr. Volrwtotfrt* etcn; R. ^ Chanda^ 


AirHuiiofocv fl’id VdUnrtLfliOa Tfoditiour Hankimclwixulr* Cbat 
terj^i HftM-cailtfl CGujarmtt trans. by K. U. 


N. M: QwudKtHy* JBOR5, IttS?; Comna, and 


MvtKi: S. Datta. Kr?Ti<t end Puran»; 



K. De, BS05^ VI: 


JHQ, XVI 




M. M. Dhnr* 



c^a Coiohcrd: 



B. tMiruva, 
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m THE EPICS A2TO FUHA^'AS 


taut aspects of the problem in brief m the light of 
the available mjaterial^ 


According to traditional history as represented by 



the Puraoas; Kf^na belonged to the Satvata 
the Vadavas, who fomicd the Lunar dynasty* and 


&4tli in descent from Manu.^ 


of 


was 


Some Ptiranas however 


represent as coming from the Solar dynasty.^ 

Solar dynasties thus claimed 


Both 


the Lunar and 


Kf^a as their own. 


places 


in 


The name Kru^ occurs at many 


Brahmanicai literature 


including Vedlc^ 





problems connected with the historicity of iCr?na 


ost-Vedic, epic and PuraniCp as also in Euddhbtic 
and Jaina literature. 

Before coming to the consideratEon of the various 

.it 

is neci^sairy to deal with the evidence, its chronology 
and critical evaluation The evidence can he dassi- 
fied into U) literary and fill eplgraphic and sculpturur. 
Literary evidence divides itself Into Brabmanic. Bud- 

Greek reference Brahmanica! 


dbistic. Jaina 


and 


evidence can be chronologicaEy placed 


Rgvcda, Upant^dif 


as 



Patanjali 


the 


follows 

Make 


bhamtet and the Pura^as, This covets a very long 


Apdno Dharma (in GujiDFBtl); J. N- Faiquliftr, Oudintf 




the 


. Ur Garbe, ERE. n. p&. 

G, Gstowru n, pp, 533-51: D. HUl, Bhaga^d^iat EL W, 
Hopkins, Reliifi&HM of JjuiSai R JaevtiL EltE, VTT, pp. 

v J/UJ, 1008; 191S: Ketinedr. JRAS, 1907; W. 

l^rfeL reifgobe JACobi; Mohan Bln^ N’tus Lic^t on 

otui Cifd; B- R, MulLOt^ JCrvrux and Krpiutiifii; |J, Ual, 


H C. Ravchaiidhtiri^ MnirrUnh fat ih^ 


A. S, Eama3^a, 5n Krpta* M. Uay, $n 



th 




Earfv 


2 


of r/iir Voiiiuitra Spat; W, Bulien, JAQS. LXI; 

JRAS^ 1941; PejtJcfcHit TiwinuLi;’ ButnpatlnifilAr, ^Sti 

S N 'Tidpatnlcfiir, Kr^na Problem; B. C. Tilak* Gtt&ro^mwya 
(m MoraUU; trarka. by B. S. Stiktkankmr 1; S, T^ittva- 
bh^Ttaii, K™a ditfl the Of^a; Krtno qnd the Piiraiiai^ C, V. 
Vftiiivu, iirt-ICr5&is-<qinnia (in Marathi)« 


Cf. Panrito, AtHT. pp 

Icfacai Tnbl£ 


103-17 i 144 ff; Vedic Age, fterwa 


3. Cf. Ifdri, n 3a. 35: 



1%f¥:»T?r 
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[^riod, begimiing at a modest estimate from Die third 
m llAnnIiim B.C. to the fifth trentUFy A.D, l^ter 

Pufapas and Brahmanic evidanoe subsequent to the 

fifth century A.D, are practically valueless for the 
puiposes uf our investigation* The Jatnfcas constitute 
the Buddhistic evidence embracing the period from 
the early centuries before Christ and the Jain refer¬ 
ences also relate to the same period. The records of 
Magasthenes and Arrian have been placed in the 
fourth century B.C. Epigrapbic and sculptural data 
relate not only to tecor^fe of the Christian era, but also 
to monuments pertaining to the early centuries before 
Christ, 


To turn to the Brahmanic evidence relating 


to 


it is seen that the ^ VIII. 85, 3, 4) refers 

to one Krsna whom the AnufcraiTiani styles Kfsija 


Angirasa. AAgirasa is alluded to also in the 


Kau-^toJEd Brdhma^ 




Krsoa H^nla is men 


tioned as a teacher in the Aitarei^o ArunpoAis (.HI. 2*6) 
The Vedic Index makes no reference to any other 

Kr^a in Vedic literature 
Tattvabhushan 


besides 


these 


4r 


Sitanath 



R, Bhandarkar and others see m 
^tV, Vm. &6*13-i5, a reference to Krwa, a non-Aryait 
chief, who was waiting with 10,000 soldiers on the 
banka of the Arn^mati ^ Yamuna) and was vanquished 


by Indra,* The Chandogi/a Upuni^od (III. 17,6) men 

tions Kr?na Devakiputra as a Vedic seer and piipU of 
Ghora Ahglrasa. The earliest parts of 
bharatn represent as 


the 


Muhd 


human hero^ a religious 
teacher, and a counsellpr of the Later on^ 

however^ he is raised gradually to divinity as 


divine* a parti b 1 incarnation of 


Visnw 


senu 


The latest 


parts of the epic treat him aa the Supreme God^ full 
incarnation of V4w* finally identifying 


him 


With 



4, V<d. iniLr t 1»4. 

5, and tn« Gild, p 

82-3. 



Soimt AijNfrif 



An^- tnd. Cnltp 









5 


■J 


STUDIES m THE 





AND PURAtf AS 


Brabman^^ The Pura^jias speak of 



as a Yadava 



m 


herOp who spent his early life m Gakula and later 

migrated to Dvaraka; he was later deified as 
carnation of Vi^u 
with the exception 


li 


It may be noted that 
^gvBda passage, is 

entiDned as Dcvakiputra in the Chdndog|/a [/pafit-^ 






* 


the 




tw^o sources call 


Purdnos^ and the last 



also Vasudeva. ie^ son of 



deva, P^inl 


refers 


to 



and 


Arjuna 



objects of w'orship. and there is a difierence of opinion 
among scholars as to the degree of worship implied 


by P^ini. 



appears that Panini regarded them as 


K$atriya heroes raised to divinity. The relation of 
Vfisudeva with Arjima and Karhsa Is also indicated. 


The references in Patahjali clearly show that the dei¬ 
fication of Vdsudeva was complete before his 

timCi and definitely establish the unity of the persqp 
designated as Vasudeva-KrOTa**^ 

In the Ghofa Jatatka^ 
a scion of the royal 

receives the epithet 




of 



is described 8$ 

and 



The Jain Uttarddhyana Sdira (Lecture 


xxni 


states that 



was 8 K^triya prince, and the 


twelfth Updnpa deals with Ka^ha (Kj^ija) Vasudeva 

and Baladeva of the dyrmsty. 


The Greek ambassador shows that K^^na Vasu 


deva was already deified in the fourth century B,C 


among the people of Mathura 

nected with the Paja<JavasJ® 


and 



he was con 


a Cf, Gftrbet ERE, H. p. 535i 

Hopkins, CO, p, ^ n. 



ORL7, 
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7H. 87; 



litdez under 


4i 


KJ^na 


T. Pwpim, IV, a. S6: IV, 3^; ERE, VH, p, ISS; Bhsndnrksr, 



Raychsudhari, EflVS^ pp- 30-31. 

an 2 . 3. 3^ 3 Ik 26 bPd 3. 2. 11. 


8 . 

9 , Cdv^elTs Ed. pp. SO d. 

10. McCrii^c, TtuZid es desrHbed bv and 

AlTiOBr 201 , 
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Th& epigraphic evidence shows the pre%*alenee of 
the worship of Kfsos of temples dedicated to 
since the early centuries before the Chrbtian era. The 
earliest sculptural representation of a scene from the 


life of Kr^oa dates from the early Kusaina period Iflrst 
second century A*D.),^’ The earUest represenUtion 
of any Bmhmanical deity in the whote field of Hmdu 

— *■ Ijg 

Archaei>* 



that of Balar^a, which cannot 


iconography 

placed later than the second century B-C. 

logy and the Tradition describes eplgrapnic 

records pertainirig to V&sudeva There &re 

two itkScribed Garud® columns found near B^na^r 


which can be placed in the second century B.C 


The 


earlier of these was 


_ erected by HeliodoruSf and the 

second by Maharaja Bhagavata of the Sunga dyrssty 
INcar the Garuda column of Heliodorus> and belong¬ 


ing to the same period 

of Makarodhvaja, or 

boP*. 


P 


a 


was dbeovered the remnant 
column with crocodile syi 


Then come the inscriptions at 


Ghosiio^ 


a 




NinaghAtp which refer to the worship of 
and Vasudeva. The Mora stone slab inscription of 
the time of Mahfik^atrapa Rajuv^ila Indicates the Vr^ni 
origin of Vasudeva^ and one early MathurS iiiscriphon 


of the time of Mahak^trapa 


goda^a 


refers 


to 


the 


column in honour of 




sudeva~ 


Having thus summarbed the evidence in 


brief 


let us now turn to the various problems connected 


with the historicity of Kfs^a 


We shall state the pro- 


blems here 


and shall then consider them seriatim. 


(i> The first point is whether Krwa was a human 
being or a divinity at the beginning, (li) Next we 
shall deal with the problem whether there was one 


Krsna 


several 



life of Kr^a collated 





(iii) Then will be given the 
om all sources, (iv) We shall 



11. D. R. Sahni, ASR, 1925-26, pp. 183 1, 

12. Avowals, JISOA, 1957, 1^ 15& 

13. MASL No. 



Calcutta. 1^, BD. 151, 161-163, 166, 166, m 
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IN THE EPICS AND POBi^AS 


ihen fix his period. < v) Finally the various iheoii^s 


regarding the 
and exEiiiinf!d<, 



problem will be brioBy dilated 


li) 


Whother Kf^a was a human being or a 



at 


the 


beginning: Regarding 


the 


original 


nature of conflicting evidence is offered by lite¬ 

rary recordSp epigraphy and sculpture^ Brahmanic 



literary works lend support both to the human a 
divine character of whereas Buddhist and Jain 

allusions may be said to point to the human nature 


of 


Kfw^. 


The 


epigraphic 


records 


and 


sculptural 




clearly show that Kr^pa had attained divinity 
least since the third century B.C* 

Sifting the different Brahmantcal works 




found 


that 


the 


Kau^tfaiki Brdhinafia 


and 


Ch&nd^gya t/ponifod refer to as a Vedic seer, 


obviously a human personality. 




As already stated, 


P^ini indicates that Vastide\'a and Arjuna, originally 
Ki^triya heroes, were raised to the rank of gods before 
his lime and Fatanjali shows that they had attained 


divinity by 



timen The Ma/uibhflrctta clearly shows 


the human and divine character of Leaving 

aside the consideration of the point whether the Kf^a 


dement formed part of the original epic or was a 


addition 


contended 




by 


Oldenberg 


and 



13 clear ffiat in the oldest nucleus of the 


later 
others 

epic we find dear references to the human character 

of Kr?pa. In this connection, it may be pointed out 
that even among his senior contemporaries who were 


specially gifted with divine 



such as Vyisa, 


14 Sh rwpfl^, pr SI. There vivin 


hab 



pp 


bearing 


Lhe luitLi* Kr^tiA bi the Vedic (VecL ftuj. I. pp. l!j4 

have referred only ta those omana ihem who were idenll^ 


IS 


fied with Krai^a of the race, o 

Cl Wlntcnutip HIL, 


fZ 



P 


45G. 


I>r- S 


e epu! 


^ ttadilion, 
nkoj in one of 


IiIji lectuTES Dii the ibfoMb hilo delivered in JaDtmry 1343 
before the Uoiversity of &omb&y itated that to imdet 


ftond the MohdbMr&Ea 



w 




to imi^tritHid Ktm*^ 












usTORtcmr of krs^ia 


5S 


Bhtsma, Krfna was regaid«3 as repr«ent 


Supreme 


iag an ai^ntdra of the 
human elements were not forgolten. 

these^ Siiup^a; 


Beingp though 





As against 


DurvodhdiiH and others disputed the 

' , — 1-=-- « cow- 


dlvlnity of regarded him hs a 


Evidence of the different stages in the progress 


herd. 

of deification of Ki^pia will be found in 




e 


Maha 


bharota UseLf.’ ’ 
which clearly 


In contrast to the earliest portions 


bring 


out 


the 


human elements 


of 


and portray him as a human hero, he is repre* 

sen ted as a semi-divine being in the later ^rtions, 

whereas the parts of the epic that come stiil later, 

regard Kr?iia as the Supreme GocL The Purai^ also 

■ ■ to different 

_ the deification of the human 

Megaithenes testifies to the worship of 

earliest inscriptional 


present 


similar strata belonging 



showing various stages in 
hem Kr$rui. 



h\ 


the Sfirasenas 


The 


records of tlie second century B.C 


refer to the delfi 


cation of to the W'orship of his sculptural im¬ 

ages and to the erection of temples in his honoux. 

devndevf^, and even foreigners ruling in India 


He is 

styled 


themselves 


as 


paramnbhognrata 


Sub¬ 


sequent inscriptions^ as 

divinity of Kr?i:La, 


alreadv stated, also show the 


Without considering the question of the identity 


or otherwise of the Vedic 
Puranic Krsnai (which wiU 



the 

with later 


on> It may be stated that the Vedic Kr?^ is a human 

being and that the earliest portions of the epic and 

the Puranas show the human character of Kiwa. 

Buddhist and Jain records also testify to his being 

only in the late legends coloured 


a human hero 


It is 


with mythology that is treated as a divine 

being, and the conclusions that 



was not a human 


tfi 

iTf 

la 


Mhh, fCr, IT. as. 2S-2<P- 

Cf. Mhh, V. 5 - 6 . 

,*lrch. (rtnf Voiirniit?d rraslL^ pp. l-ll n. 
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hero but a solar dolly or a vegetation deity, etc., are 
based on late legends as the resull of looking at the 

story from the wrong end.^^ 


KnhtS'. Uicrefore 


was originally a real man as 


evidenced by the pre^pie literature and the earliest 
part of the JVfah^bhatxita itself. 


liil The next point for consideration is whether 
there was one Kr^a or there were more than one 
persons bearing the same name, and as a restilt of 

syncretism legend has grown round the name. It 

should be made clear at the outset that our investi¬ 
gations concern the hbtoricity and identity of Kftiiia 

the Yadava (whom we may call the epic Krwa >, who 
was also Vasudeva and Devakiputra, and whose 
patronymics were Saurl, Var^neya. Madhava, Silvata, 
Da^ha, etc* tdentidcation of this Krsna with the 
Devakiputra Kjr^ of the ChSndogya Upanifad or 
with the counsellor of the Pajnidavas or with the cha^ 
rioteer of Arjuna, the expounder of live Shagocadgita 
and the founder of Bhagavatism, the cowherd boy of 
Gokula, and the incarnation of Narayaija-Visjju, will 

also form part of our enquiry, although we shall deal 

writh this aspect in brief* 


The identity of the Krwta of the ^gveda with the 
epic Krs^ receives no support from P^ranic tradition. 



as he is nowhere mentioned as 
or is in no way connected 
the non-Aryan chief 
ferred to in the Rgveda 



i seer of Vedic hymns 
Ahgiras, As regards 
stated to have been 




Tat tvabh ushan 


D 



Bhandarkor and others, and In whom these scholars 
see the origin and associations of the later Kf^a of 

the Puripas, it may be observed that this interpreta¬ 
tion of the ^gvcdic passage, though given by Savapa, 
is not accepted by modem Vedic scholars, and Sfiyapa 


himself has mentioned the different interpretations 



10 


Cf. Esty chaudh EiiVS. p. 39- 
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I 


given hy the BfhfiddTCiiia. 


J 


#1 



Further, there is abso 


lutely no ecmnecting link to associate this so-called 
^gvedic K|-^a, who was an Asura according to 

with the of the Pur^as. 



IMaziv scholars, how¬ 


ever, 


are inclined 


to 


identify Devakiputra of the 
Chatido^^u Cponi^d with the epic especially 

on account of the airailarity of metronyms as also that 
of doctrines propounded In the Ck^ndogya Upnni^d 
and the BhogavodgiM*^^ De has dealt with the pro¬ 
blem in some detail and has provtMi that the two 
personalities are quite distinct.^^ Ghora A^iiits;a is 
never mentioned as the teacher of the epic Krw^+ 


whose teachers have been named as Sandipani and 


Garga in the epic 


and 


Piiraijic 


traditions. Much 



again, has been made of the alleged similarly 
lies of doctrines. The so-called paralleils do not form 

e 



the cardinal doctrines of the Bhuguvud^td^ and as 
latter echoes most of the teachings of the Upanl^ds 
and forms its verses by tags from the Bponisads^ 


parallelisms between 


the 




and 


the 


20 . The imporbiiil wonb in thi? ?:V (VIEI passat^ are 

"dmin®'". AiMrdinff to tls^ Br^d- 

devacd iVJ TOO fl), d;rfi|ssfl biul fcffpd b Soma Itself. It hj?d 
ruti Mv^Tiy from Lhr ptbtV: vvhllo they weiw comifMS ta 

And them to ho demnmL Slynno, bowever, 

jiAvs tiiRl the InEerprctatloTi of |]m Bt lioddoon (d is 4o be n^- 

leettHl, m\d takea drafva hr^ix tp rticjm swift-movui^j 


Kr^ 


rp 


AH AstiKi, who with lOJOODi. oimupic^ the bnnks o 1 



Ariaurruili or YarnuiiJi- GrBa^mmiin this as the dr3- 

CTjptiofi of Soma. Accordm^ to Olitshberg, drapia and 
arc Idontlcal^ and not two inmilciil fore™ kwM* drepso wr 
thB* spcim of BrhclspHti, which remaiiu hiddeii in the rlsfen 
Indro wiih BrhAspkfiti a? hSs enmpanlon defendeyd dtis 
drapjm 10,000 attackera 


ijmin 


whom If 



Geldner takes {Soma) as attadeed by Mrfrts and saved 


by IndriL- takes Irr^il dro 

Hfkknrmil sij a myatkal river of 


the 


AS the dArkenpd mocMi. 


air in w 



the mopt) 


dips to retjover Its vamel^ed ISitht. and IDjODO aa prcbiibly 
demonjr of cJarknesis —I »imt record here my lndebfftcinCiSii to 

Prof, H. D. VeliiiikELr* my revorwf guru, m pficpariiig i h b 

nnCe. 

2J, Raychai4dhiir!ir^ EHVS, pp. TE IT, ami footnow BO inter on. 

22 . mo. ^YIH, DP. 257 - 301 .. 
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Upnni^ds are not at surprising 



may lurther 


be noted that the B/iapainzd^rc which regarchi 
yajjio as supcnor to dranever mentions 

alleged identification^ there- 


Ghora Aiigirasa, 
fore, is not proved 


The 


Some scholars believe 


that 


the 


Purm^, 


the 



of 


the 



Afahabifiamiii 


of 

and 


the 



For 


Krsoa of the Bhagoj^adgUd are different persons, 
maintaining the diversity of the epic and Pur^isj 


it is argued that the Mahebharacd contains no 

of and the older 


lL*lt 


reference to the childh 

Purai^ do not refer to the connection of the Puraoic 


Kr^a with the Pandavas. 



IS 


true 


that 




appears for the first time In the epic at the Svoyath- 
vara of Draupadi where he had come from Dvirakii, 


and the 



is silent as to bis earlier life 


It Is again 


argued that the life of in Gokula and also dur 

ing the Bharata war is contrary to his teachings' in 
the and hence these different irrecon¬ 


cilable features belong to different cycles of legends. 

Now, the Mcihabharata principally concerns itself 
with the history of the Bhiratas and naturally 
doings and life subsequent to his contact with the 
Pfiod^vas have been Incorporated in the epic. Again, 
the which forms the supplement of the 


MoMbh^rata deals exhaustively and exclusively with 

the life and history of K|^a on which the Molia- 
bMra^a is sfient; and it was on account of that 
even in the subsequent redactions of the Great Epic 
nothing was added concerning the early life of 
The HutwanL^a and the MahnbJiarflfn thus together 
supply a complete life of Krsua. It cannot, however, 
be said that the Ma^tabhnrafo is entirely silent as to 

the early life of K|^a, as there are some references 
to his earlv life in CJokula.®^ 


In 


his 


tirade 


and 


23, CF MhK <B1. R 33. 11; 33. 2; 41. 4: m, 41; tfi. 14. 10: 263. m 


VL 23. 7; XU 41. tOfl; XHL J43_ £2; XIV. 68- 1: 87 Tl; XVI. 2. 

w. “nw *s ths Critical for the 


t,Ls 








I 


historicity of KRS(JA 


5a 


calumny 



the Cedi king SisupMa not 


and a 


cattle-tender 


only calls him a cowherd (gopt^.i 
fvargapafai^ but refers derisively to his various child 


mentioned 


the 


hood exploits i which have been 
Puranas) such os the killing to Putaitft, §aku,ni+ Vr^bna 


etc 


and the Govardhana incident 


The celebrated 


prayer by Droupadi to 
stripping off her garments (Mbh, B 



&S. 41 - 46 ) has 


been rightly excluded from the critical edition of the 
Sabhdpnrran edited by F. Edgerton on strictly scienti 


flc 


grounds 


based on 


the 


conclusive evidence 


of 


Mss:« 





itt 



interesting to note in this connection 
the word popljimarat/abha, which shov^rs 


association with the Copls 


occurs in this passage 


which was 

Gar be.* 



claimed as an old part of the epic by 
This once more proves bow precarious are 


text 


of 



the 

con.- 


the conclusions based on the t^lgate 

Mahdbhar^ta,^^ The exclusion of the 
taining a reference to Kr^na as gopijanopollatha 
the text of the Afflhabharafa, however, does not affect 


our position 


as there are various 


mentioned, referring to the earlj 



already 
Krsna in 


Gckula 


One 



of the M£^?tabh£Tfl^a clearly 


shows that the same Kfs^o from Gokula who kilted 

Kaihsa was the friend and counseEor of the Paod^vas 


and helped! the 


f « 


to kill Jarasandha 3f' Tho silence of 


the early PtsrMas as to the part played Lti the 

great Bharata war is easily explained an the ^oiind 
that as the Great Epic exhaustively dealt with 
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STUDIES IN THE EPICS AND FtJRAlTAS 


the Purijoas thought 

The Bhdgooato PurcTm 
vom^ v/os writtei:) to 



to refer to it. 
states that the Heri^ 


gaps In the life of 


as found in the MoAff&h^rata* 

ly, the Piiraniis 
with other 



natural^ 




with the early life of Ki^oa 
ao-t touched by the Mahabhoratu. 

An account of the life of Krwa from his birth to death. 



based oh a 



examination and 



d 1 the 


details as given In the MQhdb}wtata and the older 
Puranas so as to present a connected and consistent 
story will be given later on. 


It 



howcveTt be 



stated that the Mahdbhdrota presents Kf^a as a 
Yadava chief, a friend and counsellor of the 

due to whose tactful guidance alone the latter came 

out successful in the Bh^ata war. 
are inclined to doubt 



the 



Some 

of this Krs!^ 


t 


the chief of Dvaraka who often advocated tricky 
ways, with the propounder of the Bh^ai^doitd who 

may 


preaches dhomui as the rule of life. ® 


But 



be seen 


that there is really no such contradiction. 


ihconsfstcncy or incompatibility in the preachin^js and 

hero as to justify the theory 


behaviour of 


of 



0 J^^^nSSp 




of 6iva were the 



to retouch the MoMbherafa, and as there is as much 


Saivism in the Mahffbhdrafa as there is Vaisnavtsm.®® 
sectarian rancour may have been responsible for in¬ 
venting some incidents and darkening the character 
of Vasudeva. His actions, however, can be justified 
on the ground that they were n ece^isi ta ted by peculiar 

clrcumstHnces which may be excused as exceotions 


to 



genergl 



The 



of Krsna before 


and during the Bharata war as recorded In the MflM- 
bhdrota, no doubt, represent him as a human politi¬ 


cian par excellence, though 



Mah 



at places 


attempts to identify him with the god of gods 



29. Cf. Wintemlt*. HIL, 1. p 456; Gariw. rHE, U, pp. S35 ff 

30. Hopkins. Ftr pp. 3360. 
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The Hariuflmio 


Brahma 




Bhagaimta aiid 


Brahmarairarfa among 


the Purmas deal eachoiistively 


with the Ufc of Kma. and the accounts in the ^ 
rent Puranas are not only inconsistent but 
contradictory. Ruben has cnticgly 
incidents relating to the life of 

Puranas and has come to the condition that the on- 

gin al supplement (KMlttl of the Mahahhntaia much 

shorter than the KTiilo Harivamia now current that be 

the oldest Purina and that the 


original Hariuamsa is 


original archetype of the 

preserved in 

has variously been placed as 

Data-Bra hmotJatBortai^ ® 
Bhaga iJOta-Brah matHi irarto. 

Balo-BrahTnauniuorto 3* etc 


the Br<ih7no.»' The order of the Pur^as 

Vijn u-HuritfOTftin-Bnflga- 

ffa ri u OTit* 0-B rah mo-V i - 

‘3 Brohmo-Vifiiu-Bhcgo- 

A critical evaluation of 


and that the former has an account 



Besides these 


the Padma 


f 


the different accounts of Krsna given *h the J^raoas 
shows that only the Brahma and the Piftm have a 

common text, 

older than the Vi?:ra« . ^ ^ * __ 

Agni, BhSgavflto and Brahmocawarto ^me 

length with the Kma story, and the Hortiiomsa, truly 

_ Oie supplement of the WahSbharata, goes over the 

entire Puranic story, carefully omitting all reference 

The BhdgQoofa is the only 

and 

The 



to the Mohdbhdrata story 


Purinic accou 




which combines both the epic 


Purfinic accounts setting them in proper context 


Brohmauaiuorta is a late work 
glorify R&dha. 


solely 


written 


to 



has been suggested 


that the Krsna 


m 


the 

dis- 

Mutual exclusiveness of the two 


Purihas and the Krspa in the Mahdbhdrafa are 
tinct personages. 



31 
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STUDIES IK THE EPICS AM> PURANAS 


sources has been satisikctorily explained above. It is 
felt that the lascivious, lustful, iimnomi Kjrwa of 
Gokula caimQt be the same person as the friend of the 
Paod^vas and the great teacher of the Eha^oirodgita. 

For one thing, it has not been definitely proved whether 

On 

account of the absence of any reference in the Jafofca 
story and the Muhdbhdraia to the relations of 
with the Gopls, which is found in the Harivamia and 
the Puri^as, some scholars hold that there was no 


had quesiionabte pelaliaiis with the Gopis. 



basis in fact for the Gopi stories. 



e 


The antiquity of 


the tradition about the Gopis would be evident from 

the fact that A^gho^a century A^D.) refers to 


them in his BtiddAaccrita 


(IV. 


14). 


Comparisons 


with latex accoimts show how each subsequent writer 
has added from his imagination to the story. Again, 
the age of Ki^i^ when he was in Gokula entirely 
speaks against any blot to his character,—he was a 

mere boy. This appears precisely to be the reason 
why :Slsup4la was silent regarding these incidents in 

the reviling scene in the Sabhaparvan of the Mnftd- 
bhdra ta. Further, Kf$na never \dsited Gokula again 



after he left it once, which would be Inexplicable 

he had immoral connections with the cowherd mai¬ 
dens. At the most, all that we can say regarding 
Kira's life and doings in Gokula is that his youth¬ 
ful loves did not go beyond violent flirtations and 
a taste for group dancing and singing, and they were 
rather a precocious mariLfestation of his richly artb- 
tic and vital nature. It may be noted that even in 

the latest accounts, it is nowhere mentioned that 

Kr$t,]a hankered after the Goprs; it was they who went 


mad after him. No blot 



be ascribed to his cha 


racter in any case. Matty of the stones associated 
with Krigna^s life in Gokula which have been added 

bv later works are mere symboliEations. There 







Cf. Enyt^wdhori EHVS, pfi. 73 f- 
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thus nothing inconsistent in [dcnUfyiriig the Purple 

with the epic Rr^. The viirioLis accounts in 

the Mah4bharata and the Purges show no such hope- 

mcompatibiilty as w'auld. by ItseLCp give a prima 
facie jusUAcation for the theory of two Krfoas—one, 

the waniorp statesman and teacher of the Bhagaoad- 

gTtfl at the time of the Bhirata w^ar, and the other^ 

the devotion-inspirer, the beloved of the Gopls^ of 
Vrndlvam of a later time. There is Indeed no mherent 

improbability in Kp^a^s being a cowherd in his child- 

ho^ as well as n warrior-teacher in his later 11 fe^ 

The Pur^as mdicate relationship with 

the P^f^avas and the antiquity of this tradition b 
also clear from Pacini and the Greek records;^^ We 
have thus established the identity of the Kr^o of 

of the 


the Mohdhharafa, of the Bhttgavtid^^ and 

Puranas. 


Follow'mg the lead of 



R, G, Bhandarkar 



has been argued that Vtsudeva were ori¬ 

ginally different personages who were later merged 
into a single personality. There is 


absolutely 


no 


foundation in fact for this view. According to Bhati- 
darkar,^- the cowherd Knjos of the Puranas b distinct 


from the Vfpii prince Vasudeva of the flfahdbharataH 
Bhundarkar holds that V^udeva was not originally 
a patronymic but the name of a member of the Sal- 
vata or Vf^ race^ who was worshipped as a Supreme 
Being, and the tradition of Kr^a as a sage 
from the time of the J[i^eda 



seen 


and 


the 


CMndo-g^a 


UpanifiecL The conception of Vasudevs as father, 
according to Bhandarkart arose afterwards^ aad Vasu- 
deva was identified with the VcnIic sage and a 

genealogy was given to him in the Vr^i race through 


37, Cf- Plxiiiu IV. 3. as. who VEsud^v* and Arjunn 

DTidi W^?^^a^i5nla refer? tu Krma'j ccnaectkin vf\^i 



PdftrlTa 

FfT_ 


4^, 
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Sura and Va^ud^vap Now^ the name V^udeva oe- 

curs once in Vedic literature as a name of ViwU-^^ 
The Bhag^vadglt4^ the Jdlakus, the Mahdbhdtata and 
the Jain [Jttarddh^B^£tna Swtna state that V^udeva 

was a scion o£ the family. The Afahdbhdrata 

further states that true V^udeva was Ki'^sna of 
Yadava^ Vf^i or Satvata family of Mathura/° The 

M^zhflbhd^a^ the Jdtokus and the Greek records also 

point to the fact of Kp^a being the son of Vasudeva 

and Devaki (i.e. of his being V^udeva)* The Mnlia- 





i 













fw^ 

clearly 

names of 


show that and V^udeva were 

one and the same individual/^ According 

Jdtaka, V^udeva receives the epithet Kaoha 


to 


the 


It.e, 


K{^^a)/^ Megasthen^ 


and 


Arrian 


refer 


to 


Herakles as one held in special honour by the Soura 
senoi, an Indian tribe who possessed two large cities 
Methora and Kleisobora/® Herakles has been identU 
fied by Bhandarkar with VSsudeva and Sourasenoi 
with SQrasenas or Sntvatas/’* Lassen, McCrindle and 
Hopkins state that Methora and Kieisobora are res¬ 
pectively Mathura and Kr^oapura,^^ The mention 
of V&sudeva, Krwa and Surasenas or Satvatas toge¬ 
ther in one contesit is a certain indication of the early 
and inseparable connection between these. The fact 
seems to be that 

the 



same person^ 


and 


and were one and 

the deification of V^deva 


30, TttUL At. XL 1.6; nTTRWT I ^ 


11 

40. FAhe Vlsuflpva wa^ king dI Cf. Afbk. 


41 


m 34, 30^ ptc. For trua Viaudeva, ac* 
PALuiialKs on P&ninL 




L 186, ISi 

Jiufifr. 


42. Coweiri Jdtakat, IV, p. 54 


43 


McCrindle, Aiwicnf fmlla oc dcieHted by and 


Airiiin 



2CI 


eir., p 146 n; M, 1876, p, 334j Hbpkiite. Eh 
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and 


h\s 


identlfleatiDn 


as 


an 


incarnation 


of 


Vi^u were complete before the period of the Mfikd 





has been contended that the mention of 


Kr^qa as Devakiputra without meniioning the name 
of his father shows that hb father's name has later 
been developed from his very name Vasudeva.^^ But 
in old days, metronyms were used to distmgiibb be¬ 
tween the sons of different wives, e,g* Kr^ua and Bata- 
rams, though both Vasudeva ^i.e. son of Vssudevajp 
wore respectively Devakiputra and Rauhiqeya. Keith 

is indeed right when he states that "the separation of 

Vasudeva and Krs'qa it is impossible to i^lstify'^‘^ 

The problem of the deification of Vibudevo Kr^, 
the Yadava prince and preacher of the Bfiogauadgftd^ 


deser\"cs to be briefly considered. 



appears tliat the 


deification of Krsna began not long after his ago and 

even during his lifetime^ some regarded him as super¬ 
human; and regarding the period required for the 

process of deification we have to take into account 

the circumstances prevailing in the past. Buddha was 
raised to divinity in Ws own Uletime. Vasudeva was 
not merely a K^triya hero^ but raised to divinity by 
the time of Paqini; subsequent references definitely 


show that long before the fourth century B.C.^ K|r;^a 
was worshipped as the records of Megaslhenes would 


have us believe. The Greek ambassador definitely 


states that Kr?i:ia w^as regarded as an incarnation of 


Vi^qu. 


The earliest ioscriptional and sculptural data 


indicating the ascription of divinity to Kr^qa date 
Blk>ut second century B.C. The doctrine of avat&ra 
shows a developed stage in the Bhagouadgira. It may 

be seen that a doctrine of nvatSra was the necessary 
corollary to the tdenlification of Ki-^qa-Va^udcva with 
the Supreme. Kr^Ot in human form, was the 
prince of Dvirakd and the charioteer of Arjiuna at 


KS. Jacflbi ERE, YU. p. 195 


fir JBAE. tats, p. im 
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Kuruk^etrap if he werep at the same time^. the highest 


only 


be 


csplamed by the 


godp the paradox could 
theory of 

Allied with the question of tlie identi Beat ion of 

Vasudeva-Kf?!^ with the highest god is that of his 

identificatiDn with The exact period when 

iCr?^-V^udeva was first identified with Nar^yana- 
Vi^Q cannot be ascerlained. The Taictiriyn 

. 6) identifies Vasudeva with Narayaoa-Visnu, 



iX. 

but the date of that work is not certain^ Naraya^^a 
and Vi^u were originally names of distinct de.ties. 

Vi^nu 



a |^;r^edic deity, but N stay ana occurs for the 


first time in the Satapafha Brdhmawa (JCll. 




ll 


» _^ 


Vi^u in the ^gvedu is but a comparati^^ely nuncKr 


deity. 


He gradually rose into prominence in the epic 


period as the only Supreme god, Siva being his only 
rival for the post of honour. One of the reasons why 

after deTication was identified with ‘Vt^au 
instead of any other godhead seems to be that th 


epithets of Vi^u such as Gopa I. 22, IB) could 

very well be applicable to Rr 5 i:m. Another reason 
appears to be that Vi^Up who was reputed to bo the 
great benefactor of mankind^ the preserver of Dharma 
since the earliest Vedic timeSp was the natural choice 
of the followers of Kfiiiia in preference to the 
voient Siva^ the drendfui^ when Krsna was deified, 
and Vi?DU was made the centre of the evotdro theory 
propounded in the Bhupauadplta. 


It has been suggested that 


ip 


its earlv form 


4;y 


Bhagavatism was a development of sun-worship, and 

Vl^u being a solar deity, the identification of the 
principal figure in the Bhogavatn cult with Vi^u, 
in pnrference to the Lord of Storm* a naturid 

has not yet been definitely proved 


course 


But 



that the Bhagavatism was a farm of Sun worship 



CL Rnjeliiodhmi, EHVS, pp. 1; Qti^tsim, JA ISO, p 





KTSTORJCITY OP KBS^fA 


a 


I 


The deification of Kj^na and his identification 
vAih Vi^u as his at^atdra find full exxn'essLQn in the 

and hence may be taken to date at least 
since the pre-Buddhist pcric^. 


(iii) 


Now; we shall deal with the life of 


after collating the Pur^c texts and the Afahdbhdrafa 


accounts^ 


gjvmg 


the 


incidents 


in 


a 


chronjolagtcal 


sequence. The complete life* combining the Purine 
and epic accouniSt as already stated^ occurs only in 
the late Bhcpat^cta Purdnfl. In reconstructing the life 
of only the old and authentic accounts have 

been taken into consideration, and we have left out 

the mythological^ symbolical, metaphorical or reli* 

gious embellishments and colourings that have gather¬ 
ed round the story* Only those facts that might have 
occurred historically have been included in the life. 

As the Mahob-hdrata and some earlier texts do not 
refer to Kr§na^s life in GokulUr some scholars are 
inclined to omit these incidents from Kr?oa*'s 
taking them to be later additions. Dhruva reads a 
mixture of poetic fancy and historical facts in the 



and 


he 


Some of ihe later stories ate palpably apparent 


Puranic and Afdhdbhdrola stories of Kf^a; 

seeks symbolical and philosophical explanations for 

most of the exploits of Kr^a m childhood.^^ There 

is. no doubt, some amount of truth in these observa¬ 
tions. 

as unhtetorical on the face of them, such ^ the 
approach of Earth to the gods and the promise of 
God to be born in Gokula, the prophecy of gods, 

accounts of some of the miraculous feats 
of child Ktsm, etc* w'hich were evidently added after 

the deification of Kr$na was complete. The accounts 
in the later 



constitute important landmarks 
for the development of the mvth and the evolu- 

tion of the Va^^i^ava religion, though they cannot be 



iS, /iatm) DhoriM, pp. 75>2 £ 
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relied on as sources of informatioD for the historical 
life of 


To turn now to a brief ouUine of the life of Kr^na, 




after eschewing incidents which appear to have no 

basis in historical facts, we find, as already stated 

that Krsoa was the son of Vasudeva (of the Yadav^s) 
and DevakI the daughter of Devaka, brother of king 
Ugrasena of Mathura. Before the birth of Kmo, 

5 on of Ugrasena^, had usurped the Mathura 
throne and had imprisoned Ugrasena and his minister 
Vasudeva. Relying on the prophecy of his royal 
astrologers that Devakrs eighth child would kill hiiUt 

Kamsa used to 
was born in 
diately 
other 




the children of Devakl. Krsna 
prison cell at Mathura, but imme- 




births was removed to Gokulas to the 
of the Yamuna with the aid of the prison 


warders and others w^ho were 



with the 




tyrant Kamsa. He was brought up in Gokula as the 

child of Nando and YaiodS, -whose daughter 
atituted for Kr^oSp and the baby daughter was later 
killed by Kariisa. 

As a childp Krsnii appears to have been extra- 

He 
named 


ordinary, and he passed through many a erisis.®^^ 


was 


once 


attacked 


with 


a 


fatal 


disease 


PQtana, 
while 



Thereafter* 
mother, be 


struck his feet against the wheels of the tvaggon 
with the result that the waggon was overturned and 

the pots and pans were upset and broken. Then, a 
fearful bird suddenly pounced on Kf^-i and carried 


50'. Thfrrp if na 



order In 



voriQUg. mci' 


drntx, which are of unequal leci^rih in the dM^nl PurEn&t. 


SL PifiOina hivk varimu!y hcen given 


brrd and » letrible ipantai. 



71) mcntioni 



04 D filial childrcm^K 


fonmle niiTK. a 
fUrturetanxYd. 




inlerprets ihe PuUkTia stnry Id mean 


Dhmvt 
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him away in its talons. 


The 



fell down dead 


after a time and the child was found to be safe, 

Krsi^'s mitbtory rites Tvere performed along with his 

elder brother Balarima (son of Vasudeva by Rohini) 
by Garga, the family priest of the race, who 

arrived in Gokula in secret* 

As a boy was extremely handsome and 

profound physical 


beautiful 


and 


endowed 


with 


strength and supernatural energy. He was the be^ 
loved of all boys and girls, and all men and women 
of Gokula loved him more than their own children. 


Once while tied to a mortar with a rope round his 
waist, Kf&tiR tried to extricate himself from the tope 
and began to drag the mortar after him. It fell on 


its side and rolled after him 



it stuck fast amid 


two Arjuna trees, which eventually were uprooted 

and fell down* 

On account of evil omens and the onrush of 
hundreds of ferocious wolves^ the cowherds in a body 
left Gokula for Vrndavana and soon settled there. In 
Vfmdavana, subjugated Kaliya, a Naga chiefs 

and ordered him to leave the place with his tribe.^^ 

used to gather his friends in the forest, and 
enjoyed many a game, during the course of which 



alorlLma killed Pralamba, an Asura, who joined them 
dressed as a cow'herd boy* In Vrndivana, instead 
of the usual Indrayajna current among herdsmen, 
Krsna established the practice of worshippmg Nature, 
the visible manifestation of God, the Govardhana Hill 

the herdfmen 



There w'as a heavy down-pour 

were encaged in their new sacrifice, and 
extraordinary miraculous device 
all 






*^ome 
saved them 


52. Bhjurwfln Das (Krma, fi, ga) lakes ihs ^bjujptiDii gf 

to repngsent rfitim ev^rr five nctisesi, 
isa. Accordlnji t* Dlmiva (Ajmho Dhimno. p, 7S9> Uic Gm-ar- 

clhoM showw ui the wgrld surroiandiiig ua u fuevrSor 

to Iflajm, in the aky and ihouM bg 
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almut 
Yidavas 



Then cajuo tbi grea4 dimce, the 


much has 



written. 




wa$ usual to engage if) 




sn 


earr^a 



the 
and so ng 
The Hari- 
Ra^ & maddening love oE 
young man; In the 



p _ .« 

It 15 



deep sensual love of 



ly girb for a passionate youth; while 



and spright- 
Brahmavai- 


rartQ describes 

In this 



IS a gross carnality. It may be 




that Krsi:ia w’as 



a 



of eleven 



as already stated, ore rather a precocious man? 
tion of Krsna's richly artistic and vital nature, 
taught the herdsTnen the principle of 





ptija 



without 



worship of 



wot oE no 





The HaimiE- 

■ 

true love.^^** 

Krsoo's First Deeds: K^roa^a extraordinairy ex- 
widespread popularity and great fame reached 
ears of Kamsa. and he planned to kHi the Vt^nl 


princes Krsna 



Balarama through hin wrestlers 



He ■vent Akrurfl as. an envoy to Vmdivana with an 

Batarama to visit hb court 
bouts. Accordingly 
started for Mathura S^n afier 


and attend 







reach?ne Mnthuri. Krsna and Batarnm 



had 




Kailisfl*s men in the street* and bodyguards. 


affray 


the main tnurnament 



In 

Che next day. 


Krsna and Babrama killed the pnr^fighter*i. Krsna 

aUo kdir^ ihe Ivrant Kamsu. 
on the Mathura throne. 




near 



S for their education ai the herTnlTaPre of Sin 



i- 


p«n^ 

abort 


Their 



W^a.5, however, verv 


for they were called back h\ 




of 


M- CL Dtuvvm, DIbdrM* p. 7$St. 
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i 


1 


^i^ihura on account of invasion. Enraged at Kaihsa^s 
death, Jar^andha^ hi$ lathcr-ln-taw 


and 


ruler of 


MagadHa, invaded Mathuru with a Large army a num¬ 


ber of tlmc^p but 



repelled the Invasions. KAla 


yavana, a Yavana chief, was instigated by Jarisandha 
to fight agaimt Kr^^; but the latter got KAlsyav^na 
killed by Mucukunda. To avoid unnecessary blood¬ 
sheds Kr$tia ultimately left Mathura, and with his 
people migrated to Dvaraka on the eictreme 
coast and settled there. Kfsna then married Ruk- 
mioii the daughter of Bhi^maka, the Vldafhba king, 
whom her brother intended to marry to the 

Cedi king, 

and the Pindavast K-f^a appeiir$ for the 
first time in the MohSbhdmfa at the Svayainvara of 

Druupadi which 



ttended^ After the marriage of 

the PiLod^vas with Draupadi, sent them many 


presents 


The 


P&n^avas 


then 


re-establUhed their 

. and 


sovereignty in KhAnd^va, founded Tndraprastha 
settled there, after which Krsna returned to Dvaraka. 

In the course of hts pilgrimage, Arjuna visited 
the holy Prabhfisa^ w'here Kfsoa came to see him and 


took him to Ovaraka. On advice. Arjuna 

captured and matried hia sjsier. Subhadrt. Kf^oa 

got a magnificent Assembly Hull built for the Fi^d^' 
vaa by Maya, the Oanava architect whose life was 
saved by and Arjuna in their burning of the 

Khandava forest. Kmia then advised king Yudh'?- 

(hErii to perform the Rajasuya, but a preliminary 
to it, visited Girivraja, the capita! of ^fsgadha^ along 
With Bhima and Arjuna. where Bhlrrm 


slew 


Jarii 


fandha^ the Magadha King, and the imprisoned kings 

At the Rijastiya, Ki-smi washed the 



free 


Brahmajjas- Bhbtna declared Kma to be 


the Supreme God and the only norsofi fit for 

fnrst worshmt, which Fhows that Kr^na wih d*“ified 

in hU own lifeiime. SiJupaLa, the late gcneraliaslmo 
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of JarSsandha, 
to K 4 :?i?a, censured 

and was slain by Kf^ia. 

elusion of Yudhi^hira’s 

OvAraka. 


The 



the Agfopii^ being offered 

and the 

After the successful con- 
asuya, Kf^a returned to 



ame of dice that finally led to the banish¬ 
ment of the Pandavas was played immediately after 



Krsn 



left for Dvarakd, During the PAndavas 


exile 


ji 


visited them thrice in deep forest^ and attended 
the marriage of Abhimanyu (son of Subhadrfi and 


Aijuna) with Uttari 


t 



of king 



at 


Viratanagara, 



the period of exile was over. 


After returning to Hastinapurap the Pa^^^vas demand¬ 
ed their share of the kingdom from Duryodhana, the 
Kuni prince, but the latter turned a deaf ear lo all 


proposals from the Pao^avas 



were sent by 


each side to try to effect a compromise between the 
contending parties* but these proved futile. After 



W'as found that war was inevitablet 



parties 


tried to gather forces on their 



and Aijuna and 


Duryodhana w^ent to Dvaraka to seek the aid of Kr?na* 
Aijuna preferred the single-handed, non-eombatani 

his charioteer; 



Krsa^ as an ally who« IsteTp 

and Duryodhana selected the large army of veteran 


N4rayaoa£- Balarama preferred to remain neutraL 
As a last resort, Krsna himself went as the envoy of 

anv means 

His 

efforts were of no avalL He tried to win over Kart>a 



the Paij^vas to Hastinapura to see 
could be found to avoid the disastrous war 


to the side of the Pandavas, 



K aro a 



to 



main true and 




Durvodhana 


!• 


During the BhArata war, Krfi>» helped the Paj?(3 
vas; in a number of ways. On the first day, when 
Arjuna was unnerved at the sight of his relatives in 
the opposite camp and was at a loss to know bis duty, 
Krsna preached him the “Song Celestial" which told 

him what his true work was. It is beyond the 
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of the present chapter to say anything about the 
^^Song Cele^^tial”^ K^siia strained every ner\''e^ physi- 

caDy and spiritually,, to bring forth victory for the 


Pa^^avos. KF?;>a'3 efBdeticy as a charioteer helped 
Arjuna a good deah He twice started to attack 

Bhi^ma, took charge of Bhagadatta's missUe which 

was aimed against Arjuna and expressed a number 

of times his readiness to kill the enemies himself, 
Kr^oa received numerous wounds and injuries in the 
war and sometimes was temporarily overwhelmed. 
In tlie matter of killing Bhuiisrava, Dro^^ Karm and 
Duryodhana (among others) may be said to 

have forced the to play frauds; but these 

were justihable under the exigencies of circumstances. 
Many a time during the war, Kr^a not only tactfuiiy 
guided the Pas^davas as to the particular course to be 
taken, hut encouraged and urged them to action as 
also gave them spiritual advice, consolations, etc. In 

was mainly and solely due to the important 


i 



fact 


part played 


by 


Kr^a in the great war that 


the 


Paj:davas emerged victorious. 

Yudhi^thira w'as installed on the throne at HastU 
nipura, and returned to Dvaraka, to come once 

more to Hastinapura to be present at the A^vamedha 
of Yudhis^ira. He revived the still-^bom child of 
Uttar^ which later was named Pariksit. The Asva’- 
medha was solemnized in all pomp and glory, and 
Kfsna bade farewell to the P^ridavas for the last time. 

Then for many years, passed at Dvaraka 

a life of peace, pleasure and happiness, when at last 

there arose a fateful dissension amongst the various 
Yildava tribes. 

Yodavas daily grew sensuous and vicious, and became 
addicted to drinking. Once they went to Prabh^ 
to perform religious rites, leaving only women, child¬ 
ren and old men at Dviraka. There they enjoyed in 
various ways ajid drank heavily- From hot words 


With life of peace and luxury^ the 
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they came to blows, and a great batik was fought on 
the holy shrine, brother fighting agaitust brother^ and 
kith against kin. Tlie entire Yadu race was destroy¬ 
ed in the struggle^ leaving only four, uiz- Krs^^p Bala- 
rama, Daruka iKp^na^s charioteer) and Babhru- Bala- 
rAma thereafter went to the sea and gave up his life. 

Kf^na sent his charioteer to Hastinapura with 


the 


news 


and 


a 


message 


to 


ArjuJl 


to come to 


Dvaraka to look after the women and children 


He 


himself consoled the wailing women and children, and 
asked them to await Arjuna's arrival and then to 


accompany 


him 


to 


Hastinapura 


as 


Dv^aka was 


destined to be swallowed by the sea. then left 

Dvaraka and retired into deep forest. Arjuna camo 
to Dvarakij took w'ith him the remnants of the Yodu 
family,, and installed Vajra, the only surviving grand¬ 
son of Kr^i?a+ on the throne of Mathura^ K^r?na, when 
in deep meditation^ was hit by the arrow of a hunter 
who mistook him for deer, and passed aw'ay,^'^ 


(iv) 


The date of K^^a need not detain us long. 


We have already seen that Kr?na was connected with 
the and lived during the period of the 

Bharata war. Dhrtara^a Vaicitravirya^ a prominent 
figure in the Mnhffbhdrata story^ is mentioned in the 


K^fhoka Samhita 


of 


Krsna lived 


before 


the 
the 


Yajurt^^da, 

compilation 


so 

of 


that 

the 



Kdfhoka The great battle at Kuruk^etra 

is a historical fact^ but thM-e are conflicting traditions 
regarding the date of the battle. 

is proposed to deal here in brief with the date 
of the Bharata war after considering the important 
views on the point. According to the calculations in 
the Aihole inscription of Pulake^in IT, the date of the 

Bharata war is 3102 B.C., which is the starting point 

_ _ _ __ _ _ _ 

55. From the nainp af rhfl htinlpr. vii. Jam, it may be reasonable 

tn fnfer *hrii Km^a died of old a^, 

Sa. Weber, HIL, p. 90 ». 
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75 


of the Kaliyuga era according to the astrono 


it 


deal 


iraditioa represented by Aryabna^.^^’^ 



V, Vaidya, 


Triveda and oiher historians lend their support to this 


View. 


Fleet 


however, has pointed out that the 

reckoning was not founded in VediC times^ but was 


nst started after 3500 years after the time for pur¬ 
poses of calculations;, and was not known to astrono¬ 
mers before Aryabhata 

Another schooi of Hin du astronomers and his^ 

torians represented by Vrddhagarga, Var^amihira 

and Kflihana places the Bharata war 653 years alter 


the Kaliyuga era, i.e 


m 


2443 


B.C.e^ 


These 


two 



schools thus present convicting views, and as they 

are based on a hypothetical reckoning of a late datc^ 

we can hardly attach much importance to these viewSp 

Astronomical references in the MoJwbharafa 

self about the position of the Nak^tras and planets 
have been utilised for determining the date of the 

war. But the same data have yielded such divergent 

suits as 3140 B.C (Eai>, 3137 B.C (Triveda). 3102 B.C., 



which conhrms 


the 


traditional 


era 


1 Vaidya, Abhy ankar) 


P’ 


2449 


4 




of 

(Sen 


Kaliyuga 

Gupta), 


1931 B.C. <Karandikar), 1400 B.C (Deb), 1198 B.C. 
(Sankar), 1197 B.C. (Daftary), 1194 B.C. (V, G. 

Ajyer), 1151 B.C. (Pradhan), etc.®’ As a matter of 


fact the statements in the epic are confilcting and seH- 
con tradictory, so that in order to arrive at some 


conclusion it is necessary to reject certain statements 
or their implications as later interpolations. No satis- 

facto^ and acceptable result can be arrived at from 

57^ EL ^ pp. 11, It; fCilakirftii£pdda^ b!- 10. 

5S, a pp, S5-9i2; pp. 515-25, 

59 . JRAS, lail, pp, m ff; 675 ft. 

60. firhdzju ihliili, XJU. 3: RdiatHTungini, 1, 4^5 Sp 

61. Hal. P/HC. [TV. p, ll5j THveda, JlfJ, 7CVI, iU; V&idm ep- cif, 


pp. ^-92^ Abh:snmkar, ABORI, XXV, pp. 116-136; Sen 


JRASB{L), 





POC. 301. ii. pp. 474 -SOt Deb. JASB, 3C30. 


llO-tlS; rv. pp. 393-413; Kttnind;kar, 


ABOBJ, Xn, pp. 300-61; Daftafy, POC. ^1. \\. pp. 481-89; 
V. Aiyer, CAl, pp. 68-77; PoulbHi, CAl, pp. 262-69, 


211-S6; ^nkar. 
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these data. After setting forth the astronomical pass¬ 
ages of tho MnJtahharota, MM Dr* Kane rightly 
observes "that they are hopelessly inconsistent and 
that no certain chronological conclusion can be drawn 

thereiromV*^® 

C, V, Vaidya has shown that Megasthenes men¬ 
tions 136 kings to have ruled between Herakles 
{Kf$M) and Sandrakottos (Candragupta) and allow¬ 
ing an average of twenty years for each king^ ICn?na s 
period comes to be (138 x 20 ~ 2760 -J" B,C» =) 

c. 3072 


On the basis of the Puramc tradition about the 
number of kings that flourished in diiTercnt dynasties 


between 


king 


Adhisimakr^oa (great grandson 


of 


Janamejaya) 


and 


the 


coronation 


of 


Pargiter 


places 


the BhiU^ta war in c. 950 


Mahapadma* 

B.C.* 


According to him twenty six reigns intervened bet¬ 
ween these kings, and allowing a period of eighteen 
years per reign and taking the accession of Maha 


padma to have taken place in 382 B,C.j the period of 


Adhisimakf^tia 


comes 


to 


be 


(2B X 18 



382 



850 B.C. And adding a hundred years lor the reigns 


of intermediate 


kings 


between Yudhi^thitB 


and 


Adhisimakrso^i Pargiter arrives 


at 


(850 -!- 100 



950 B.C. as the date of the Bharata 



may 


be urged that the average of eighteen years for each 
king is rather a low average for the number of kings 
counted in this reckoning,®^ 


Pa rgi tor's date is contradicted by the specific 

statement in the Purmas and the Mchabhamta that 
between the birth ef Parik^it and the coronation of 
Mahapadma there elapsed a period of 1050 (or 1015) 


62. HD, m, p. S23. . ^ , 

es. Mhh. UjtMyhhArn (in CJtL IV. 

64 AlHT. pp, 

6S. Ct Mookftrfl. HCr p. ISa. 

* Fargiter^s dotic U coofimiBiJ by uu* rcH?eat c3tcav»UanB fit 

Ritpar,—Edh 











historicity of K^l*A 



P i 




Iti feci this represents the Puraioic tradition 


Dynastic lists 


years 

about the date of the Bharatn war 
or nmnbers of rulers in different dynsisties as given 

tlTpurijas are vitiated at plaaas by toeluaian ot 

collateral names and numbers as also those of rulers 
of contemporary dynasties; but when a specific period 
is said to have intervened between two historic events 


in 


that period merits credence 


though there may be 


(Jifffences with regard to the total number of years 

of various intervening dynasties or witli regard to 

the number of ruIerSj etc. As regards the niunber of 

and the number, 

variously comes 


yeaisj the readings are not unifon 
according to the different readings 


SCCOrQing lO XIIG timtiCitv 

to 1015, 1050 or 1500.^^ The Mai^a and the 

oldest Pur^^, give the period as 1050 



in 



the number Is 1015 or 1500, In connection with 1500, 
the biggest figure in the readings, it api^am that the 

inflated 



IS 



to the wrong inclusion of 



Pradyotas of Avanti in the Magadlia list and to taking 

the period of the Bdrhadrathas as 1000 inrfead 723 

years, 

1015. 


The correct reading appears to be 1050 or 


With regard to 



particulars about the num 


berof rulers and dynasties covering the above period 


we 


find 


that, 


according 


to 


the Puronas, between 


and 


the 


Mahapadma s inauguration 
there ruled in Maeadha, Iwentytwo 




five Pradyotas, and ten 
said to have ruled for 1408, 149S or 


Bharata 

Barhadrathas. 

who are var'oush’ 


933 


years. 




Pargiter, howev'er, rejects all these as also 1015 (or 
1050 or 1500) as stated above, on the ground 



66. DKA, pp. 58, 74: 





I 


€7. MM. Dr. Kan? u 

SOO). 







in fowiir ot 1500 Uli pp. BOO* 
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g 


they give too high an average for each reign. 


It 


each king is tsikcn to represent a generation when 
it b not clear that the succession had always been 
from father to son, and if a generation be measured 
by 25-33 years^ as is usually done, the totals of 1015 


lor 938) in the above 



too high. 




We 


would not appear to be 



thus justified in taking the inter 


val betw'een the birth of Parib^U and Mahapadma's 
coronation to be 1015 years^ This brings the date of 


the Bharata war to 




382 


^ 1432 


This 


4^ 


probably a fairly reliable traditlon^^ according to 


IS 


Altekar.^^ 


Kaychaudhuri has considered the data supplied 

by the list of teachers in the Vedic litera¬ 

ture, and has placed the Bharata war in the middle 

AUekar has shown 



of the ninth century B.C/ * 
that the arguments adduced are not sound and ‘^“^more 


substantial evidence would 


■ 


be 



In order 


to establish the conclusion that the Bharata war was 
fought as late as the ninth century 

Starting his reckoning on the synchronism bet¬ 
ween Bimbisara^ UdayanaT Pradyota* Ajalaiatru, 
Buddha and Mahavira, Mookerji finds that Bimbistra, 
Prasenajit and Udsyana belonged respectively to the 
22nd, 23rd and 24th generation after the Bharata war. 


he 


arrives 


at 


Counting a generation at 33 years, 

1415 B.C. as the date of the Bharata war for 24 gene 


6 s. Cf. Mooherji^ HC, p. 1 S 3 . 


70 


FIHC, 



1 . 


71. PHAl, 4th 





pp. 37*3d^ 5th Ed 


12. PIHC, nr, pp. 66-67. In Ih* 




-S6. 

edition, of hh PHAT. 



Df- Rayihai|dhuri kq$ 
rupiy to Dr- Altekar (pp. 31 


to iustify his posiUon imd to 



but wtihovt nnxns 


la 


cennKrtien with hrin^in^ down the date of the- Bharotn war 


beyond ninth 


xadib 


BC 


reference iTuiv be mode to the 


Kodiuah para traditiDiv which makfis Uda 
linf^al miiD&sslGB, from Parlkdt (KSS, DL &- 

places it in the (isith century BXT. (PO, VTI, pp. 11&-121)* 




as fifth in 

H C Seth 




















Thus, sfter 



the 


problem 


from 


all 



seems reason* 


aspects and by different reckonings^ 
able to conclude that the Bharata war took place 

about 1400 B.C- 

we cotue to the different theories 


(V) 



regarding Kr^ia held by various scholars 
of Bhandarkar that Vastideva and Ki^ were 
rent persons, etc,. 


The riews 


di 



have already been referred to. These 


views have 

W in temiti 


been 



by 



Grierson. Jacobi 


t 


and others- and reiected by Hopkin 


Keith, Raychaudhuri 


nd 


tried to refute these views 


being 

story 


a 


syncretism of 



Cliaudhuri 
Wintemitx 

persons in 


We 


have 




at there 

Krsna 


77 


Kennedy say 


a-fcV-sji- *11 

syncretistedn^^ and Sedgwick 


there were four persons thus 



that beside the 


syncretism of a historic and a divine hero, there was 
confusion of two historic heroes in the Kr^ija story^^ 

As regards the identity of Kr^ija Devakiputra of the 
Chandogya l/panisod and 


Makabh^ratu 


and 


the 


of the 

Purges, Garbe, Gri erson, 



MaiiondBir, Raychaudhuri 


Von 


Schroeder^® 


and 


75. 



j 


i 


PWr. ITT. on 


76. RespMt’veiv in 


EBE, TI, pp. 535 ff; ibid, pp, 538 ft; ERE, VH, 
I. p. 456 . 

JItAS, 1305. o. 384: JRAS. ISIS, P- 5«: EHVS, 


nn 3S g; JPOBS, iM2, pp 381*405 


77, ffTIr, 



& 



JS- JRAS, 



?- 



79. JBBRAS. XXTIT, uti. tlS ff. 

SO. I^'^apactivclv Let R^E. II, pn 535 fT: 



pp. 538 ff: CiJl- JTw.j 


Cl, pp. tl-12; £HVS, pp. 7B ff? Vrd. fnif., 1. ^ IM. 
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Others accept the identity, whereas Max MiUler 
De^ Macdonell and Keitli'^^ deny the identity^ 
have already shown above that the latter view b more 




As regards the original human character of 



to prove 



be stated 



which we 

Bhandarkar^ Buhler, Garbe 

Seal^ and others admit that Kj^a was a human 



Barth 


teacher* 

doubt a 
a solar deity 
■ween the religion preached 





whom he 



all 

be 



ship 


a4 


Grierson also finds connection bet 

Ki^jia and Sun wor 



But there is 


of 



BhflgavatisiR;®^ Hegarding Barth's 


view 


Keith 


has shown that no original solar character can be 
ascribed to Kj^a and that the very name speaks 

seriously against the solar thcory.^^ 

Hopkins describfis as a tribal god 


who 

arose among the poly and rous Paud^tvas, one of the 
wdld tribes in the Gangetic delta ± 5 ^ there Is no 


But there is 

support for holding the Pandavas as a wild tribe, since 
the Indian tradition unanimously describes them as 


an ofF-shoot of the Kuru race.^® 




11 



The pol3ran drous 

as being out* 



side the Aryan pale; for the PancSlas approved of 

and the MahabkSrata itself speaks of such marrlag^ 

among the Arvans. All the same, these marriattes were 
exceptions. There is, again, no 

Krana 




of any section of 





at 


Rp^pprtivply in snt. T, n. S2 n, U GmrahnMpn, mS, pa. S:M ff: 

mo, xvra pp. ff: Vrd. fwi * T, pp. IM T ™ 


85. Hestveclivi^ly \n M. iaf», 

of Aiirl#Mir lndi&, no, 
r'n+np. In 

81. FI 

87. 



Cl 




VT. itn 

Pt tm. 



I Am laS^. e. 24B: PAtUoiwi]^^ 

EHVS. Ch, I: 



D 



CFlHetfeciq.ilu, p 

1S»«. IS.. 553. 

JRAS, IMS^ p. in 



88. Cf. RiiycKaucfhiiri. p, 43. 
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ttl 


tribe 


So 


i 


the 



of 



remains 


unsub¬ 


stantiated. 


Keith regards Kr^na as a vegetation ddty and 
stales that the whole character of Kf^na both as a 

child and as a 

spirit of revWlng vegetation, 
has 



hero can be derived from Kf^oa as 

The legend of Kamsa 

__ taken as a mythological invention based on 

the ritual of the child god and the slaying of a rival. 
But lCr 5 i>a's connection with cattle is no proof that 
he was a vegetation deity, because the Yamuna region 
has been well known for its cattle even in the early 


Vedlc period* 


The passage^ about the 


slaying of Kathsa simply means that the countenances 


of the adherents of Kamsa 


and 


Vflsudeva 


assume 


different colours like red or dark according as their 
favourite hero is victorious or defeated: ^ There is 
thus no allusion in the passage to the slaying of the 


black man by the red men 


or of winter bv the spirit 


of spring and summer as contended by Keith. 


A word may finally be said about 


Radh 



who 



plays so important a part in the late Bhagavata 
gion. Though traditional pandits try to find veil^ 
references to Radh^ in the Bhngavata PurdM, 



is 


seen 


that the name occurs for the first time in the 


ninth century and that the R^dha worship 

a late growth in Bhagavatism. 













Chapter VI 


EPIC AND PURANIC STUDIES 


Since the year 1917, the foundation of the Bhan 


darkar 


Oriental 


Hesearch 


Institute. Poona, which 


has been taken as the starting point of this survey, 
there has been quite an amount of valuable addition 
of books and articles in the field of Epic and Furfinic 
Studies, in. common with other branches of Indology. 
These are necessarily of unequal merit and import 

ance. 


In the following pages, it is proposed to review 

important publications concerning the MahdbhnrBta, 

Bhagavodffita^ Eamayann and Pur&nas, which appear¬ 
ed during the last thirty-seven years,' 



The 



One of the main tasks set before it by the Bhan- 


darkar Oriental Research Institute was the prepara¬ 
tion of a critical edition of the Mahabharofo, and the 
publication of the different parvans of the Wbh con¬ 


stitutes 


the 


most epoch-making, stupendous 


and 


colossal work In India in the domain of Indological 
studies during the present century. 


The 


Mhb 


has 


alw-ays held an important position in the Indian Cul¬ 
ture, and the need of a critical edition of the national 
epic was always felt and pressed by eminent Indo- 




1 


I must »t 



-outset twiirtcl mv 



obUgj^llima to my 






fPVT-r^l miiru. ihe bte Hr. V S SiikihAnhnr. who ngt &tily 
pb»d his wiiqw *f articl» And papers ui ray 

hirt al-vi (^vc tn* vqJunblo Hnd noteB, 

cnitlfninir th* (rfan. e^ppcE " ^ 7 

But for hh heJpr It would tiot bftve b»fi iKHsThk 
to coF^nletc the orlffEnaf pswr within the limits lime. I 
bUo Ihnnk my ■ Friend Dr. B- N, Dontl^kiiT fnf mo 

iin outM^riunity of smrvpvinir tho Enic mid ^riidc maEfriql. 

T bofve taVi*ri (hi« onnorttinhv oF further and add- 

iniT lo my obpot wixl briryfinK it tFp-io-datp. For iho 




t«h vpqrB» I hava rcfffRed only to 



IsubbDatJDni- 


most imporbjii 
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ifS 


legists 


like 


Winleroitz 


snd 


Macdonell.® Holier 


studies of the Afbh were vitiated, being based on 


a 


defective text. In matters of grammar, metrics 


f 


Kb 


lory 


roUgton and sociology 


I 






uncertaui 

genuine 


whether conclosioDs were based on 
material of the epic or ou mere variant readings of 


no great antiquity and authority^ 


In the light of the 


critical edition, however, we can now point out the 
lapses of earlier scholars. 


That the statistics a 



con 


elusions of Hopkins regarding the epic metre will 
require to be revised is patent on the face of 
some of the stanzas which form the basis of these con 



elusions have 



found to be interpolations 


I 


readings of many others in the vulgate 


have 


and 
been 


changed; Edgerton has referred to some such instan- 

Sukthankar has pointed out the blunder of 

as a survival from 




Oldenberg in regarding one 
the oldest form of the epic, which MS evidence proves 

to belong to the latest interpolations in the epic.^ 

Edgerton refers to the waste of valuable time in inter 


preting defective readings of the vulgate It 

has been found that the vulgate modernised many of 
the archaic lines of the original.® The large number 
of interpolations of chapters printed at the end of the 
critical text and of individual lines or stanzas printed 
in the footnotes, amply shows the amount of uncer¬ 
tain matter that may have crept into earlier studies 

and conclusions. 

There has been a steady and persistent demand 
for a critical edition, of the Afbh since 1897. 


The 

International Association of the Academies of Europe 
and America undertook the preparation of an 
national edition of the epic in 1904, and some preli 

Wint^mite. HJL, I, pp* 4S7 Jl: lIacdoTifili+ MSL, pp. 2S2 fL 



Z, 

4 . 

5. 


JAOS^ 53, p. ISS, 

Kan* p. 4T4 

JAOS. 59, p. m. 





Slikthankar^ Epic Studlei (I), JBBRASf IV^ p. ISL 
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minary work was dono, but the ilfst world war pro** 
vented any further progress and the scheme had to be 
abandotxcd^ The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti¬ 


tute form^ an Editorial Board of eminent scholars 


for preparing the critical edition of the ^fbh with 
Utgikar as the Editor^ The late Sir R. Bhandarkait 


the 


then 


seniormost Acarya 


of 


Western 


April 


1919 


India 
by 


♦ 


inaugurated 


the 


Indology 

work 


in 

in 


writing 


the 



JSt 


manpula A-loka: 


nainsiskftyii, etc. The work proceeded on 
systematic and scientific lines, Utgikar pointed out, 
on a study of select chapters of the Afhhj that^ con¬ 
trary to the views held thereto the Devanagati recen¬ 
sion also had a longer and a shorter lextp and Uiat an 
older text than NUakaotha can be arrived at J The preli- 
nunary work consisted of the preparation of tables of 
available MSS and collation of the text of the Parva- 


samgraha and consideration of the Javanese version 
of the Virdiaparucin (which proved that the southem 
recension was studied in Java),^ Winternltz and 
Thomas approved of the scheme^ and the tentative 
edition of the V'irctaparoon based on sixteen MSS was 

published by the Institute In 1923. It contained 2Q50 
stanzas, divided into 67 chapters. Orientalists the 
world over hailed the work with approvaltOnd Win- 
tern itz in the course of his review ofTcred some useful 
suggestions^^ Later researches have proved that 
Utgikar placed too much reliance on the Parvasam^ 
graha data^ believing it to be the same in both the 
Northern and Southern recensionst and relied on the 
Kumbhakonam Edition (which is really a curious 
blend of the N. and S, recensions) as the S. recension. 


Utgikar, however^ resigned in 1924^ and next 
year Sukthankar took charge as the General Editor. 


7. AEOm, I, pp. 145-1S5; n. pp. 73^77* 

8. Utldkor, ABORl, tL pp. 15S-m 

B. ABORl, V. pp, 18*30. 
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The fiist fascicule of the critical edition of the iidi 


porvan appeared in 1927, ^-— -- 

have foLowed at regular mtervols. The complete 


and subsequent fascicules 


^dinarnan was published in 


1933 


along 


with the 


Proteyotneitn, which, though chiefly concerned with 
the Adiporuttn, covers practically all ospects of the 


Mbh text-criUcism, and is a brilliant exposition 
the entire text-problem. The publication of the cti 
tical edition of the Adiporuon has rightly been acdal 
ed by Winternitz'o 


*1 


as 


li 


the most imporUnt, ov&ot 
history of Sanskrit philology since the publi¬ 
cation of Max MUUet^s edition of the 


in the 


From the first the undertaking 


of the critical 


edition was an epoch-making event in a number of 
ways- It was a national work. Nothing of the kind 
had been attempted in India before; and when com¬ 
plete, this huge, herculean work will pale into insig- 

jiificance any literary event accomplished hitherto in 

India, The publication has been uniformly greeted 
with applause and approbation by all Indologists^ 

and the resolutions of the All-India Oriental Confer¬ 
ence, the International Congress of Orientalists and 


the 


American 


Oriental Society, expressing 


their 

in 


approval of "the eminently satisfactory manner 
which the work is being done by the Institute" * bear 
ample testimony to the immense value of the critical 

edition according to competent academic bodies. The 

Prole^ometiaj to which we shall prraently refer, has 

vindicated Indian scholarship in the eyes of the Euro- 

The colossal task demanded in the 


a 


pean scholars. 

editor philological acumen, keen insight—almost 
sixth sense for spotting the right reading,—and Suk 

qualities to a very high 

by 


tbankar 



these 



degree, being qualified for this “^monumental 


learning, training; skill and enthusiasm,*^^^ Indeed 
no better testimony may be found to Sukthankar^s 


iCL 


AflORf^ XV, p- 153, 


IL 


Dewhar^t In JRAS^. lA3t| p. 4fiS. 
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worth than the remarks of Winternitz nrho states' 




Nel 


ther in India nor in Europe any one scholar will be 

found who could have done the work better than Dr 


Sukthankar has done.'^^^ 

The Prolegomena 



a model of good temper, 

moderation and objectivity. It will ever stand as the 

basis of textual criticism for all further works in 

Indian classics. The Afbh text has been definitely 

established, at all stages of its history, to have been 


< 


'fluid 


an 


f 


carelessly guarded 




9 


a^or 




oppor 


tunities of addition, omission, alteration, conflation, 
aihetisation« haphazard synthesis of divergent read¬ 
ings and versions and other diaskeua^tic aclivitles^ not 
only of careless scribes but also of a host of scholars, 
poets and reciters^ The Mbh had all along been a 
living and growing text. The text tradition was not 


simple and uniform^ but multiple and polygenous; 
and in the successive revbional and amplihcatory 


activities it Is now impossible to discover the elusive 
lost archetype. Hence the Mfah problem, as has been 
often repeated, is a problem generic/^ and the 

general principles followed in critical editions of 

classical texts in Greek and Latin can be applied only 

with great limitations and reservatio-ns to those in Sans¬ 
krit. 



b in^possible to trace a genealogical tree of all 
MSS of the Mnhabh&ram^ The peculiar conditions of 
transmission of the epic necessitato an eclectic but 
cautious utilization of all MSS 



t+ 


For text 

reconstruction a thorough critical study of the coci’^ 
plicated text material of the epic 




The chief scripts represented by the MSS 



re 


Mirada, Nepali, MaithUi, Bengali, Etevanagari, Telugu, 

IndfrL Praff.. I. p* 67* 

JBBRAS, IV, p, 1S7; ABOHt, XI, p, XV, p. IHQ, 


12 . 

13. 


14. 


Xlp p. 59a; 

Profeflwtncnfl. p+ b(3E3cv L As alii my ob^erv^Uorv are ba^ed 

on the Prole I have not ref^rfences to it in 

order not to swell ika footnotes^ 
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es 


Grontha and Malayalom, The MSS divide themsel- 

primarily into the Northern and Southern recen¬ 
sions. and each is further subdivided into a smaller 
number of groups. The N. recension resolves itself 
into the North-Western represented by the Sarada 


version 


with 


its 


Devanagari transcripts i 


Central represented by the versions In Nep^ 


and the 

Mai- 


Bengali and Devanagari 


thili, 

Telugu and Grantha 


and the 



into the 


and 



vers ions 


The secondary testimonia comprise the Javanese 

version (c. tenth century), the Andhra adaptation by 

the Telugu poets Nannaya Bhatin (eleventh century) 

and his successors, the BJidrotamanjari of the K^li- 
mirian 

sian translation made in the 


K^mendra (eleventh century^ and the Per 


retgn 


of Akbar 


The 


versions 


(LIT* 


lha. 


of the different commentators such as Deva 
Ariunami^ra, Batnagarbha, 


Vadiraja and Caturbhuja 


also 


ngure 


Nilakanth 

among those 


whose readings are 


taken into account in the critical 


notes of the different parvatis 


There is a large number of 


|i 


misch-codices 


ti- 


p 


MSS 


giving text not only of one particular version, but a 
mixture of the readings belonging to different ver 


swns and even reconsiotis. 


The MSS material has 


been classified according to scripts. 


One of the re* 


markable results of the investigations of Sukthankar 
is the establishment, fortheflr 5 ttime.ofa Kashmirian 

version of the text. The “^ada Codex” was pur 
chased by Biihter for the Bombay Government 
1875 and was Iving unused on 


in 


the 


shelves of the 


Deccan College Collection for 50 years until its resur¬ 
rection by Sukthankar. The Kashmirian version has 

of 

extant versions. It is the shortest of all versions, 


been proved to be the best and most authentic 


interpolations in 



being relativelv few. 


Ed eerton 


also admits its importance by calling 



the 


I: 


oldest 
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and b^f text,’^ and Wintemita justifies the prefer¬ 
ence given to the Kashmirian version .'b It has. how- 

ever,itsowneccentricitie3.The^radatextlhusisthe 

teartiLs rimplicior^ the southern text being the 

omatior. The best representative of the southern 

recension Is the Maiabar version. The text has been 

constituted not on any subjective grounds, but on the 

clear evidence of the MSS themselves in order to 

purge it of numerous later additions, spurious iloJbos 
and long passages. 


The general principles enunciated in the Prole 


^omena have been proclaimed to be 
sound’' by all reviewor?:^^ Knlrtbar. 


reviewers 




unou estiona blv 


to 


Sukthankar has referred 


a 


some important principles which 



ve 




\ltied hy all 
mirian]i and the 


been 



Agreement between the N. 
(Malabar) 



recertstona 



been 


taken as the greatest indication of originalilv. Where 


two 
classes 



of MSS 



in opposition to other two 


preference has been given to that side 


which the Kashmir MSS stand 


on 


Preference again 


has been given to the reading which best suacests 


Interpreta 


and 


the 


how other readings might have arisen 

tion receives precedence over emendation. 

more difficult reading has been preferred to the siin- 

pler one 

Variants 




MSS 


to be restored wherever we find 


which tnav be 


explained by 


assuming them to be the different efforts bv scribes 

unaccustomed to hiatus to remove the irregularity 

Irregular .tnndhia also formed 


MSS tradition 


part of the 
The grammatical and metrical 




irre^ 
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of the original are responsible for quite a 
large fraction of the mass of variations which the 
editors came across tn the MSS+ Sastri^s view that 
the northern text is 'mutilated* has been proved to 


be 


untenable 


The 


constituted 


text 


based 


on 


eclectic principles will 
than any single codex* 


no doubt, be more faithful 
Greatest difference of opl 


men 


however 


IS 


possible 


with 


reference to the 


readings 




less than certain**, which have been 



cated hy waved lines,^ 
evidence is equally 


as the balance of the MSS 


divided in their case 


Many 


critics (though admitting the soundness of the general 


principles) have indicated 
prefer other readings 


most 



where they would 
which pertain to the 


waved 


line 


readings. Sukthankar 


in 


his 


briiliant 


Studies” has stated reasons which have guided 
preferring the particular readings. The Pro^ 
legomctio has once for all proved the futility of the 



Parvasamgraha argument 


t 


since the Pan^asaihgraha 


has been tampered with in different versions 
hence we must clearly abandon 


p 



and 


hope of deriving 


any really useful information from it regarding the 
extent of" the text. The establbhed text is indeed a 


distinct contribution to 
the epic in India*® ^ 


the 


philolgical history 


of 


In spite of the difficulties and limitations in the 


wav of text reconstruction of such a 



and con 



stantly changing text, the 
as might appear at first sight. 


is not so discouraging 
There b a considerable 


part of the text where the K. and Sp recensions are 
in full agreement^ where there are no variants or 


30. 

zi. 


Promap p. xxvj, 

nubcii and Raghu Vira are following the technique 

BJid prmriplcs for thcET critical editEorra of the 
and no 



lestiimirBy cah he found for the 
and H-undDe^ of the Pmle caa than 



excclletieo 

trflns'ormBtijm 


of an 



criUc into M staunch stipperier. Thli \s ihis 


greetB^l triumph for SukthankHr 
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reaUy no important variants at all. 



considerable 


numl^er of 



can 


be 


constituted 


with 


an 


amount of certainty by agreement of versions bet¬ 
ween which the chances of mutual borrowings or 

contamination are prima /ocie the least likely^ such as 

e. 




between 



and Malayalam. Thus, a 


great deal of a fairly old text can be restored for fur 

ther critical study, and this, in fact, has been done 
by the critical 



The constitution of the text of the critical edi 


tion has proceeded 

objective evidence^ 


p 


as 


all 


far as possible 


on 





considerations 
principle. As regards 


being eschewed as a matter 
the comparative value^ relative preference and 

portance of the different kinds of 


I 


if 



evidence^ 

Sukthankar has formulated certain rules which may 
better be put in his own 



i-i 


The 



documental 


probability we can 


demand and expect is when all manuscripts of our 
critical apparatus—w^hich is the same 


as saying 


our different versions—agree on a reading or 


a 


ture 


We must accept 



as original 


at 


do not want to question it. at present. In the 



all 

fea- 

we 


of such complete concord 



the 



the agreement between the 


best combmation 



recension 


Southern 
Third in importance is 



■■ ■ j wj. v-^j.Tfc.^ -““P i-ia iijjr 

between the Southern recension and 


version and 

Bcngali^D evanagari). 

in my opinion, the concord 





Devanagari version (against the Saradi), Fourth in 
order stands the agreement between only Northern 

versions or only Southern versions inter se, which 
consider, in general, of equal value 



With 


a proviso 


that a passage or a stanza or even a line, which is not 


neeessa?^ to the context 

actually omitted entirely i 


I 



be rejected 




IS 


versions 


even one of the important 


I 



experience 


has 


shown 


the 
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chances of conflation are always very much greater 
than those of accidental or intentional omission 

MSS in all were collated for the first 
two chapters of the j^diparran; but it was later foui 

that five or six MSS of each class were sufficient to 

Headings from fifty 






establish text of that version. 

MSS have been given for the first tw'o chapters, and 
from thirty-eight for the rest. The total ntmiber of 

in the .,^dipaT^fan (according to the Parvasam- 
graha) fs 7984. In the critical edition 121 long and 
1634 short passages have been proved to be interpola- 

tions. 

With regard to the readings adopted in the criti¬ 
cal edition, it may be observed that subsequent 
searches have almost invariably confirmed the cor 
rectness of the readings of the constituted text. Bel 

loni-Filippi, in his article on the Kadrii-Vinata epi 

sode, justifles the excision of a 




(B, 



22 . 




No. 13 



App. 



of the Adipervan), showing that 


the lacuna is onlv apparent and the textus siTnnltcior 


is quite in order.^^ LUders. on the ground of intrinsic 


probability, pleads for the preference 



so tyam 


cS.mTtam eva co, to which Eldeerton had objected.®'* 
The oldest Nepali MS of the Adtpoman, 700 years old, 
confirms not only many of the disputed readings of 
the constituted text but Justifies some of the emenda¬ 
tions made bv Sukthankar, and snonorts 
regard!ni? hiatus and irregular sandklJ^ 

iini>eachable evidence 



views 


This 



of 


the 


correctness 


of 


tin- 

the 


method followed by Sukthankar* Katre has noticed 
that the use of the optative form is not due to an 


error or irregularity, but it was the regular optative 


22: 

2S. 



Intr, |i, 

Mem. iSM, np. 174-180. 



Or.Z, 24 . n. 1142 f. 

“Epk sttidiM {vnr. ABOPi. XIX. aoi-aes. 
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form of the epic.®® 


In 


the 


controversy between 


Johnston and regarding j^ncsno in itfbli V- 19 
15, the reading in the critical edition has been con¬ 
firmed by hdficana-druma-saTnni&fia in Mbh, IH, 40. 



. Edgeiion in Ws “The Goat and the Knife" justifies 
the reading adopted by the critical text.®® The divi¬ 
sion of the epic into 100 sub-parvans as listed by 
Sukthankar is corroborated by an old Gujarati trans¬ 
lation of the Mbh.®® 


The recorded variants of the critical edition of 
the Mbh have opened up a new vista In the history 
of Indian Linguistics by paving a permanent way 
towards linguistic geography, and tndo-Aryan lin- 
guisiicians were not slow to grasp the importance of 
the rich field awaiting investigation. A critical study 
of these ^ic variants is sure to yield fruitful results 
which will throw new light on the problem of epic 
language and literature. The critical edition has, in 
fact, re-awakened general interest in the Mbh and 
given impetus to a number of subsidiary studies by 


Edgerton, Katre 


t 


Shende and others.“ Sukthankar’s 


Kulkami, Mehendale, Sen Gupta, 


44 


The Bhfgus and 


the Bharata*’ is a fine specimen of higher criticism.®’ 


Most of the reviews of the critical edition 


were 


of 


critical and contained valuable material, instead 
being merely formal; and in this connection, mention 
may particularly be made of those by Winternitz, 


ss. 

27 . 

28. 
29. 


®L.PP' NM, I. p. 336 ; SDCRh 


JHAS. 1939, p , 220 
JAOS. SS, pp. 306-368 



im pp. 69 ff. 



pPr s-ia 


Forbcft Gujarati GmntliQ MuUf N4>s. 15, 30, It 


SamvDt 1 Et 44 



A~D, It fiupiHrts the crltka] cditlofi 


30, 


m CiTrriltmi^ thp KonikAnlti 

Shende and Kulkami obtained the PH D. of the tftiiv^ty^ 


of Bombay for their tb^^^es cotitled 
meni In iVbk" —^ . 


31. 


imd 


II 


Epic Vartimts." 




EpJe Studfcs mr, AJ^QRl, XVin, pp. 1^70, 
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Luders, Keith, Ekigerton, 


Weller 


t 


Ldvi 


t 


De 


1 


Nag 


Ir 


Lesny^ Belloni-Filippl and PisanL 


Following the 



principles as laid down In 


the P?*olepomeiia and under the di feet ion of the first 
General Editor and with the help of hla trained band 
of Pandits and scholars have appeared the subsequent 

volumes of the critical edition. Suitthankar^s Adi- 


part'Qn was followed by the Firdfaparvan in 1936 edit 


ed by Raghu Vira; and it speaks very highly for the 


thoroughness 


and 


triumph of 


the 


principles 



and 
the 
the 


lethods outlined by the General Editor that 
editor of the Vir^tapatvan should admit that 
technique of reconstruction has been perfected to such 
a degree that the personality of the editor has been 
almost eliminated”. As rightly observed by T>e, 
howevorp the skill and jxidgment of the mind that 


guides 
with, 


a 


critical work like this can never be dispensed 



The Virttfffparrcri Ls the 




of 


the 


Mbh reciters, and the problem of the TTtraEopflman 
within the Mbh is sui peneris. We are told that no- 
w'here in the entire Afhh two recensions recede from 
each other so widely as in the the shortest of 

the major Parvans, and this would te evident from 
the fact that out of 1834 stanzas in the texip the editor 


is sure about onlv 300: the rest bear wavy line. 


The 


editor has utilised thirty-two MSS; his testimonia 


comprise 


not 


less 


than 


fifteen commentaries. 



mendra *5 Eharatamanjari^ Javanese version, etc. 


For 


the Virnfa, the 



and Kashmirian MSS do not 


farm 


separate calegori^t 


they 


are .equally 





There arc 1178 interpolated passages in the footnotes 
and 62 long passages in Appendix L Various con¬ 
cordances have been given: there is also a comparison 

between the Javanese version and the critical edition. 


32 


IMQ, xni, Pv 370. 
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The UdjfOgapaiTCin made its apisearnnce ncxrt in 
1940 under the editorship of that seasoned scholar 

and well-known Orientalist, S. K, De. Thirty-se%^eii 
MSS were used for the Udj^oga, and the testimonia 
include commentaries by Devabodhat Arjunami^, 

The 

of 


Sarvajhanarayai^a, ^mkara, and Nilaka^tha. 
number of short additional passages Is 



and 

lengthy insertions 14. The wavy line is not much in 


evidence* The Udt/opa differs 


from 


the j4d| and 


Virata in that the N. and S* recensions do not recede 


very materially 


from 


each 


other with regard to 


omission, transposition and variation of continuous 
passages. Sukthankar's views about the flexibility 
of sandhis and metrically defective lines m the ori¬ 
ginal text have been borne out by the Vdyoga also. 
The critical edition gives the Parvasathgr^a figure 
for the Udyoga as 6698^ and the constituted text con¬ 
tains 606S stanzas and 197 chapters^ HeadlRgs adopt¬ 
ed in the Udyoga on independent grounds are 

firmed by the Javanese extracts supplied by JuvnboIK 

De fully endorses the remarks of Sukthankar and 
Raghu Vira about Sastrl^s edition of the Mbh, which 
he calb a ‘mfsch-edition\ as the text is comoosits^ 
containing much adventitious matter from the North* 


con 


Suhthankar, Raghu Vixa 


and 


De 


have 


shown that 



definitely 


places too much reliance on a simple 


MS or a particular group of MSS which do not repre¬ 
sent the best tradition of the recension* pins his faith 

to the Parvasamgraha flgures of chapters and verses 


to which he makes his text conform 


b\ 


curiously 


strenuous manipulation of stanza and chapter divi 
Sion, against his MS evidence.^^ Thus SastrPs edition 


is far from being critical, but it gives a continuous 
southern version in a handy form. 


The first fascicule of the 


of 


which Sukthankar was the Editor * was pubibhcd in 


33 


UilyogfipaTiiim^ Intr, 
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and the final fascicule in January 1943 


1941, 

occasian of the Silver 


Oriental Research Institute 


at the 

Jubilee of the Bhandaikar 

the 


a few days before 


sudden demise of Sukthankar. Twenty-eight MSS 
?plu 5 two MSS not moluded in the Critical Appara-^ 
tus) headed by the unique and valuable birch bark 

codex, which presents the best and shortest 

w^ere utili^aed for constituting the 



version here also 


iz 


critical text Two important testiraoma, i 
bodha^s commentary and the Javanese version 


Deva 


7 



lacking for the At^s^Tiyakc 


Considering the gigantic forest of anci^t myths 

its text is^ relatively 
in relation to the Adi 
nxav be seen even from such exterior 


and legends m thb pawaUj 
speakings remarkably smooth 

and Virufa 




as 


factors as comparative paucity of important variants 
and of the editorial wavy line indicative of discon- 

is worth 

’which is the 

is known in the vulgate and other 


certing paraUellsms and uncertainties 



noting that no MS calls it Vamr-parua 
name by which 



printed editions 


The critical edition 

: it 



has 16 sub- 

the shortest 


parvans and 299 adhyayas; 
text compared with the Calcuttap Bombay and Madras 

editions. 


The episodic material of this parvatip comprising 
ancient g^thas and onuuemia stanzasp storieSp des- 
criptlonsT discourses on moraL ethical and philoso^ 
pliical topics, etc.* is not a subsequent elaboration 
secondarily introduced, but formed part of the ori* 
ginal epic, its purpose in the epic being to fill up the 
"‘^temporal hiatuses" in the narriitive fuiz. tw^elve 
years^ exile, etc.). Similar niaterial in the Bhlfma, 
^dnti and Anusa$ana was also in the original epic. 
It may be observed that there are close and striking 
resemblances betiveen many of these stories as found 
In the Mbh and the Purapos, Though in a few cases 
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the assumption of 



common source may 


be correct^ hi most oases compilers of the late versions 

of the 




drawn 





the 


Mhli narratives. 




The ilraviyaJcc presents a curious phenomenon in 
in this parvan 
than the S. 


the 



4 



adhyayas 



are 


version is considembly 
vulgate contains fourteen 

absent In the S. 




The 


edition as also in the c^tical edition. The impartant 
and interesting legends of Nala, ^yasp^ga and 
are critically edited here for the ilrst time^ 
temptation of Arjuna by UrvaS ^App. No, 6), 
of the killing of Naraka and rescue of the Earth (App, 

the visit of DurvSsas to Yudhi:^hira> 

other 




No. 16). 

(App, No. 25} 





passages totalling 


thirty-one) have been relegated to the Appendix on 


dcxrumentary 



intrinsic evidence* 


It is 



to note that the Bharattimonjari also omits these three 
incidents.^"* 

The Sabhflparoan was begun under Sukthankar as 
General Editor^ and he had seen through the whole 


critical text, etc. 


Its 



fascicule appeared under 


the General Editorship of S. K. Belvalkar. 

Of the Sflbh^pcrtJfln^ edited by F. Edgerton, the 
grst fascicule appeared In 1943 and the second in 


1944 


In all 



MSS have been utilised for 



Snbfioparron. With regard to the classification 


of 


MSS, the Editor considers 



more appropriate to 


assume three independent recensions instead of two. 
t?iz. Western f comprising S>arada and K, i.c, Deva- 
nagarl group allied to the Kashmir version)^ Eastern 


(comprising 

other than 



Mai thill, 



and Dovanagatl 


Southern f com prisms Telugu, 


Grantha and MalayalamK 

used, Devabodha^s text shows 



commentaries 


resemblance 


to 




Intr 
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the Kashmirian recension, whereas Vadiraja's text 
belongs to the southern recension« Of the additional 
testimonia, the text of Bhifralamailjari was of mini¬ 
mal value^ and no Javanese verEion of the Sabhn- 

par-uan is yet reported. 

The constituted text Is divided into 72 

“precisely the number in the Parvasa^raha [I. 2. 
103), The total number of slokas attributed to the 
Sabhdpari^an according to the Poruusorngraha is 2511, 
whereas iJie critical edition shows 2390 (or 2432, if 
extra-length stanzas are reckoned as one and a half)* 
The number of st^nii^s in Bombay and Calcutta edi¬ 
tions is almost identical, viz, 2751, nearly 300 more 
than the number in the critical edition. Sastri^s text 
contains 4511 for more than 2000 more than our text). 
The longest single insertion in Sastri^s text \s the 
glorification of Kf^snn put into the mouth of Bhl^ma 
in the Sisupalavadha episode (II. 34r40 in Sastri) 

which is not found in Northern MSS. 



Among the notable omissions may be mentioned 
the celebrated prayer of Draupa^ to (B, 

n. 68* 41-46) when Duhiisana was stripping off her 
garments,®- and (2) the scene in which Kunti takes 
leave of the exiled P^davas (B. 11, 79, 21-29), which 
have been excluded on tlie strength of conclusive 
MSS evidence. According to the Editor, from the 
artistic standpoint, the text seems to gain rather than 
lose hy the exclusion of Ihese. 


The reference to the city of Rome fll 


23 


49) 


indicates the period not earlier than the first century 
B.C. as the date of the original* 

As already stated. Sukthankar suddenly passed 
away o h 2bt January 1943, and his mantle fell on 

Sahhaparren, Tntr. l£ may be that WinlernitiW 




^refidy r«opmi5£»d this as 


textiial {TToaikdii. pcirtl 


an 


interpolAtlon, 


partTv 


OB. 


iF^sudmft Kuhn, pp. 290 - 301 ), 



bectiijL5? of the plot of thti Deia 


a E,p. 








STUDIES IN tl 




and PUHANAS 


the worthy shoulders oi 



K Bel valkar, and he has 


proved htoiself a capable successor by salistactorily 

handling the problems relating to the Bhij-niu and 


other parvans 


So far Belvalkar 


as General Editor 


has brought out the Bhl^maperofln and the^^niipuruon 
(six fascicules) edited by himself 

(one fasdetde) edited by 


the 


iLurnapai»an 




Vaidya, and Dfo 


parvan 


one 


fascicule) edited by 



K 


De 


Saupttkaparean edited by H 



4 


Velankar and 


The 
the 


Striporuan edited by V. G. Peranipe have been prints 

cd, but not yet released on account of some technical 


difficulties 
ready 


R 



Dandekac’s ^alyapart' 



almost 


The BhwninpaTTjanj edited by Belvalkar, is based 


on thirty-four (plus four more 


for supplcmcntaiy 



notes) MSS and five tplus occasionally three more) 

commentaries. The commentary of Devabodha 

available for the entire flfiifuia excepting the Gita. 

The Javanese version, two epitomes, and Telugu and 
Persian transl a tions ha ve beM referred to for critical 
purposes. The critical text contains H7 adhyayas. 


and of longer additional 



there are only six. 


So for as the Bhi^nm is concerned, it is found that 
the main rcccaisions are only two and not three as 

assumed for the Sabfiu. 


The text of the Biii^na, except in some ten or 
twelve chapters, is fairly smooth and the wavy line 
has not been much used. The Durgffiftofra at the 
beginning of the 8hg and the repetitious episode 
the death of Sveta in the account of the first day's 
battle are among the important passages relegated 
to the Appendix. Some late additions such as the 

ViivopakhySna (B. VI. 65-68; Cr. Ed. VI. 61-64) and 

the reduplication of the KTSpapratljnabhahga episode 
in the third and the ninth day of the battle, are found 

in all MSS, and are retained in the Critical editlon.36 

BL* j 1 pii Ecia B, PocHia, li>45-47, inir. 















PIC AND PURA^IC STUDIES 


m 




vdSu 



Belvaikur has enhanced the ^'aliie of the critical 
edition by introducing some new 
lo those mual in the 
edition. The very useful "Tedigree of the 

paruan MSS'^ gives a dear idea Df the inlerferenccs 
and contaminations between different branches o£ 


In addition 
les of the critical 


Lradition and shov^ onlv a 


few 


MSS os the 


pure 


representatives of an unmisGct traii^missian from the 
aj^hetypc. After the Appendices, ihero are “'CriEical 


dealing 



of words 


textual criticism^ interpretation. 



nd passages, comparist^o with olher works 


I 


especially the Purajj^s^. bibliography, etc. 


Six fascicules of the ;$anfipflrt?fln and one each 
of the Kflrnaporufln and the Droinaparunn have been 
published so far. In the absence of exhaustive critical 
introduction and append!ces, which will appear in the 

final fascicules of the respective partfrjna, it is not 

We 
the 


possible to deal with these volumes in detail, 
shall content ourselves with a brief outline of 
critical edition of these percans. 

The total number of Indi^ddual MSS utilised for 
the entire ^dntfpurraii is fifty-tvro for the text and 
eight for iho commentaries. Three very rare and 
important MSS were used for the ^^niiparvun 


I 


Ul 




fl s a unique ^rada MS belonging to the Bibllothi^ue 
Naliojiale of Paris: <2) a complete Bengali MS for the 
entire parvan bearing a date corresponding to A.D. 
1687; and rS! the oldest MS for the —the unique 

Nepali MS written id Maithili bearing a date corres¬ 
ponding to A.l>. 1519- For the Hujadhanna section, 


the 


testimonia 


1519. 

comprise 


of 


four 


commenfaries 


(i^j u naml-^rn's Bh nrntarth ad^pikS, Vimala bodha^’s 
DurghafdrthtijiTakMint^ Nslakaotha^s BMrafobhrttTo- 


dips. 


and Vadirija's 


one 


epitome 


iKscmendra's B^iarflfif!sTno5fon) and one translation 


(Tikkana's Andhm MaMhhnrntamu}. 


The Itlokss- 


dharma section, which contains several prose passages 
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divided into paragraphs of varying lengths, has 

only difference that 


same 



with 



following five commentaries 



miira*^s 
bf^npailipa 
mdfifcfi, VidySsagara's 
Vairaja^S Lak^alaThJvarn 
van will consist of 


the 

the 

were iised:—Arjuna- 

N ilaka^tha's Bfiai d tn- 

s 



Vi/afchyannrntndroli^ and 
The Appendixes to the par 



Longer Passages 


2 ) 



parallelisms between sections of Mofcjadhan^ 
some Purina texts. <3} Critical notes ' 

ance, etc 

the 

discussion 


Closer 

and 


Concord 


The General Introduction will deal 


with 



estimate of the MS material used and a 



the several literary 



and 



losophlcal topics va 

that connection. 



Tvill have 



he 



Belvalkar 


IS 


the 


in 


Editor of the 


The Droiicparran is being edited by the veteran 


Sanskritist and w'elLknown 




K, De, who 


has already edited the VdyogaparvQn. The consti^ 

tuted textp which approaches much nearer the 

of 170 adhyayas as against 202 of 

vulgale, is based on thirty-five MSS of 

recensions and versionsi the standard and method of 
text-reoonstitulion being ahnost the same as in the 






earlier parvans 

misra 
kantha and Vadiraja 



Five commentaries, t?is. hy Arjuna 

Caturbhuja, OevahodhaT Kfla- 


have 



used as 



The largest insertion consists of twenty adhyayas iti 
the vulgate containing the 

52-4). of 




of 

ava and his son Suvarnasthlvin 



and the lengthy episode of 



(chs. 



71), 



are all 



the socondarv 



^ons 


of the same legends and episodes found in 




parvon (Gr, Ed 


29-31; 24B 



and 


hence omitted 


37, 



^^Titipanmn, 

dhaona). Fasc< ^ 


18-10 rPaiBdhiintiB> 

4 % 






21 

PCKHta. 13 *t 0-33 









me AND STUDIES 


101 


from the The printed fascicule runs 

up to Ahhimanyuvadha 


Thirty-two out of a total of Ifty-six 


used for the Karri a parrcirt 
of which one fascicule has 



were 




by P. 

published. 


K Vaidya^ 
The 



monio 


consist of four commentaries, those by 


Arjunamisra, 


Caturhhu] amiira^ NilakanlHat 


and 



three epitoines, viz 




inunjan 




Pfi^i^atjacarita^ and 
Atnaracandrasuri’^s Safabhamtu, and one translation^ 

MSS, 

in 


VIZ. 


Tikkana's 

both in the N, 


Andhra 


Bhdratamu. 




S. recensions, are not 



their values. An interesting feature of this parvan, 
as observed by Vaidya^ is that some MSS^ which in 

earlier stages. 



the 


northern recension 


developed a tendency to go over to the southern re- 


cension.^ 


We 



now refer to some special 



of 



the critical edition. Interpolations form an 
ant aspect in this connection. We are apt to miss 
the critical edition some of the interesting 
which we were used to associate with the Mb?i; 
really speaking, we miss nothing of any importance 
in the critical edition. As regards interpolations, 
may draw attention to the following that are the most 




interesting; Ganesa 
svat/orntrara of 



dramatic scene at 
Kanikanltt from 



the 


Adiparvan: Z>iir(75-hvinns 

Bhi$ma: Sn Krsna 

storv of Durvasas, when 




in 


the 



and 






Draupadi in the 

corner to the Panijavas 

for dinner; and Urvaii's advances to Ariiina in the 
AraTii/ofcar one adhyaya from the in 




Udvooa, which has not 
karScarya, Spurious ness of 



commented on bv 

one of these pas 



3*. 

39. 



DrmrflpflfTom Fiisc- 23, 

Fasc- 30, IKO 
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ITICS AiflD PURAIIAS 


has been thorovighly eslabUshed on ^dubiUble 

vidence. As rightly observed b> 


MS € 

not e 

notes or the Appendix * 
Joes to the epic as poetry 


WintemitK 


en one 


of the passages relegated to the foot- 

wilt be [ound to be a real 


M40 


I 


__ _also be drawn to the Important 

discoveries of Sukthonkar, He brought to light the 


Attention may 


old 




^orada Codex" and established the 


K 


erston 


Then he pointed out the Importance of Devabodha^s 
commentary, which was collatsjd for the first 


One of the fruitful results of the search for old M^S 


of the JVfbh carried on by the B. O 




was the db 


covcjy of the oldest Neoali MS of the AdlpQV'voM by 
Hej guru Hemraja Pandit, 

Before proceeding to the articles, let me empha¬ 
sise the Importiince of the critical edition for scholars. 
Reference has already been made to the serious draw 


backs of earlier studies owing to went of a critical 
edition of the text Keith rightly 



the 


alue 


of the critical edition bv observing that in ^mma 


tlcal 


metrical, historical^ tclSgious 


or sociologicjil 


studies it is important to ^ whether conclusions are 

based on old material or on mere various readings 
of no ereat authority 


The critical edition suonlies 


material for solving till these queitiens in an effect 


shiipe 


Citnt 


from the Mbh would nowidavs 


pcTess unless thev are 


be 

fif'd, bv the 


thentfeated. so to sav 


ticfil edition. Therefore for 


all 


scholsirlv mirposes the critical edition should alwnvs 
be consulted end cited for the porvans so far publish¬ 


ed bv the 



O 



Institutet otherwise the eitahons 


are as good as u^seleas 


Besides uivIng the critical 


text, the critical edition elves? a dtef«it of the m^inu 
scriot rraditlon of the Ml>ft extend 

thousand years. 


ov 


neariv n 

In the critical edition, as observed 


to. 


ABOnh XV. p 


17C. 


41 


Krilb, JC. m, P 




Ttn 
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ion 


by Pisanit the e<litor^ have tried reach the form 
which the poem had before its spreading through 
India.../the archetype which stands at the basis of 
the different recensions and branches of tradition 

Inseparably connected with the qu^tion of the 


critical edition 



the 


series of 


4<h 


Epic 


Studies'’ 


by 


Sukthankar, which attempts to answer with great 
preebion and in detail, some of the fundamental cri¬ 
ticisms levelled against the principles enunciated in 
the ProIegoTneua or their appilcatian in particular 
contexts. In the Erstp entitled **Some Aspects of the 
Mahabharata Canon/’SiikthanJsar sets forth his 
reasons for adoptijig particular readings in the text 
objected to by Weller and Edgerton. and maintains 
the emjmneration of exactly 100 sub-parvans in the 



Par\'asajhgraha list. Epic Studies 11; “Further Text- 
Critical states the reasons that guided him 

in his choke of readings in question, which have 
been criticized by Winternitz, It has rightly been 
bserved that wo are apt to prefer the readings of 
the Vulgate which appear at first sight to be better 
than the constituted text. Rubenb criticism *" of the 
principles underlying the preparation of I he edition 
and the ecnstitution of the text has been effectwelj' 
met in Epic Studies III/® Ruben states the aims 
and methods of classical philology, and writes about 
their application to the problems of the MbJi textual 
criticism; but these cannot be apn^ied to the Mbh in 
toto^ Ruben further contends that the Saradl MS 
as a matter of fact does not differ from other MSS^ 


A2 


43* 

4S. 


46. 


ABOEL XXJX. n. m 
JBBRAS. NS . IV, l£7-t78. 

AMORS, XL pp- 

'^SchwkiTifSkiidtfm dtr Tirutkiidk des Mohablmnila”. AO^ a, 
pp. 240'2»6. 

‘“Dr, Ruhen ph tbe CiitkaJ Edition of MidwiihlTiiia* 

ABORI, XI. pp. 2S0-3S3. 
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and that every contexluol criterion is problematic 


The first evidently is untenabte 


t 


and after detailed 


discussion, Sukthankar has shown that Ihe crUerion 
of intrmsjc probability is not problematic at all^ but 
quite definite and conclusive. ^*More Text-Critical 


Notes*'^" form the next part of the Epic Studies llV). 
After referring to the points from the Prole^menu 

opinion among 


on which there 


was 


consensus of 



reasons 



m 


scholarSt Sukthankar sets forth in detail 
for the choice of the readings in the critical 
view of Winternitz's preference for certain other read¬ 
ings in his review of the Adiporuan. We shall later 

refer to "Mahabharata Commentators'" (Epic Studies 


Vh 




In 


E 4 


The Bhrgus and the Bhara ta 





Stu 


dies VI) Sukthankar has given myths and legends 
relating to the Bhrgus occurring in the Mbh to show 

the vital part played by the Bhrgus in the shaping and 

is also shown that the 



development of the epic. 

original Bharafa became the Muhabhdrata at the 

hands of the 

has served as the basis of other articles and disserta- 



hrgus 


This highly lUuminating paper 


tleris which 



pursued the subject lurther.^® 


In 


the next paper on Epic Studies fVlIJp '"The Oldest 


Extant MS of the Adlparvan/'-^ which b 700 years 


old and hails from Nepal, is described with a facsimile 


plate, collated with the published 


text 




and it 


shown that the blS almost invariably supports 
critical text* 


is 

the 


47. 

so. 


XVT pp, DO-na, 

ABORh xvn, pp, 1SS-2G2, 

ABOBI, XVltl, pp. 1-76 

Wellpr* •‘Who vm the Bhrijfukla?^ AEORl XVHl, pp 
296 - 320 ; A, P Karmarfcar,, “I>r. SuktlmfikAr's Thw 

and the Jtolit It Ihmwif on the 


DravJdiftfi ProbTeffl". XmRL 


51 


XXi pp. Zl- 24 : Agrvwak, “nhrguvaihH aur Bliarntfl 

1997. pp. 


NPP 


IQS 

ABOFth XIX. pp- 201 
with 





Hajnuphkhy&tifi and Eamlyo^ 


Sludh:! rvnrr' 



tnettUoned 










EPiC AND PDRANIC STUD 





In connection wilh the reading Jiasyarupeiia 

il. 57. 21) as against the Vulgate hafftsit- 

rilpei,ia cCih?ara{t supported by Winternits: and Meyet^ 

Sukthankar has written a note under ^^Epic Ques¬ 
tions si): Does Indra assume the form of a Swaii?'^S 2 
Additional evidence in the form of the newly dls- 
cofvered Nepalese MS has been adduced. It is doubt¬ 


ed whether Indra in the context could have had any 
reason for assunung the form of Hamsa as suggested 

Meyer^ The Hathsa incarnation of Indra is show 



to be “nothing more than a canard. 




The 


second 


article in the series, unfortunately the last published 

article from SukthankoTp appeared in the Silver 
Jubilee Number of the it deals with the 

Parvasamgraha hgures and shows how an exaggerat¬ 
ed reliance on Ihenn would lead to misleading results 

and curious conclusions. A conspectus of the figixres 

for the Adhyfiyas and Slokas of the eighteen parvans 
of the Mbh from the Parvasaihgraha chapter accord¬ 
ing to the critical edition, the Javanese version^ and 
the Southern recension by P, P, S. Sastrl have been 
given in a tabular fomit and observations on the 
figures of the table follow. There Is another table 
giving the figures for the Adhyayas and ilokas for 
the eighteen parvans arrived at by a collation of 

various extant versions of the Parvasamgraha chap¬ 
ter of the Adipanjfln. 

Edgerton has started “Epic Studies: Second 
Series” of which Nos> 1, 2 and 3 deal rcspectlvelv 
with fn Grammar and Syntax* ^2) Metre, and f3) 
VocabulaiT in the Snbhanarvan.^ S. K De has 
given a list of words and phrases peculiar to epic 
usage in "Some Lexicofiraphical Notes on the Udvosta- 
pa^mn of the iVfbh^^p the main pumose of the notes 
being to register and tabulate usages* rather than to 


St flnrpr. T. j)p. i-T, 

M BDCJW, V, pp, 1-ia 



Sa, ABOfil, XXIU, pp &te-5S«, 







lUU 


STUDIES IN THE 



AHO PUBAilAS 


attempt 


text 


has 


authoritative interpretation. 

. _ i " 4 - 


The 


critical 


been 


used 


throughout 


In his 


u 


Mb?i 


Notes." of which three have so for appeared in 


An nais 

cusses 


and in another article 


V 



mm^mm m mm'm ^■ 

the words occurring in the Moh 


Agraw'ala 

4 T-i' 



His 


SiiTi 


Suni^ra^irali" disputes the readme Mmumaraparam 


in the critical edltiou 



176 


15) 


find tains the 



reading ^ntjhim^tu^irah as preserved in vulgate 

185. H) OP the ground that aimstJiTnarflitrnft nriefiiis 

mtiknTStorajin. 'Hhe architrave of the gateway adorn 

ed with ash-tfiiled criKOcUlc 
with (i) wratLau fC^iftoyanat 


1> 


ii 


Mbh Notes I 


deals 


ghret 


flii) lA&ctsrtiufi 


^ (,ii> di'aipci and vaiya- 
fiv) haranOi and (vl^ story of 

shoym that a) at sixty an elephant 

is full grown; <li) d^aipa and ruiy^ghra mean chariots 
covered with the skins of duipirt and tsypghra respw 


Yavakrita 


It IS 


lively 

vulgate 


(nil 


in 


(HI 


240 


4^) 


the 

oliseF>^ing that Stikthankar 


suggests itpnsftfih lor uposfte 


has preferred (Cr. Ed 

doubtedly the correct 
supported by the MS evidence 


m 


229. a) as 


un 



a 


awry or rmptial presents 




though rather feebly 
; (iv^ haraiut means 

In Notes IT’ 


Asrawala jtislifles the reading prtikifratjaprfl in 
critical edition (IV. 10. 


the 

n in preference to prd^^ra 


of I he Kashm iri MS 
pTnk^rnv enra as the 




is shown that the term 

epithet of (riindnla 

wa«? used In a fEehnical sense as the narnf? of a parti- 
culnr kmd of ear-ornniment (kuntialo), Illustral^ons 

of nrflJHtfniifjpro JrimfTaf'a, which h not found in post 


ftrt. have h^n eivrn from Bhirrhut.® 




Mhh 


TTT 




HjnAl'c: WTth fii (\\y vfthtnah 


rOn and Utli^m-YSvSla legends, fiv> 

Tnf»)inTmr^ihTi-n, and (vl> nrUfi AcFr^awalu 


I 



shows that (i) ^im.vt^Tnoruiirah is to be preferred 


to 


fBiDCRf- VTP-5i po. T-33 


55, 

5m, 


JimA. 11^13. I?p. 16^-^ 

abork xxnr. pp 




ABOR/, XXT, CP 


2^M:< 



EPIC AND PURANIC studies 


IV 





SlniiunioTujmr^ stating that it is a very fit 

01 diXTictii^r and imi tiae oldest exuni MS oL tne 

AcUp^ruaii irom iMepal feads anci sets 

the seal of linal approval on tins debated reading. 




It 

feeble textual support is nos tJie 
final argument m rejecting an oLiie™iso superior 
reading; tn) tdere are other xeiereacres to voxyi^gnra 


pointed out 


In the epic; 



PCirva-Yayata and Uttara-Yayala 


legends are authenticated by the critical eition 
p raider ltd in 


t 



68. 


73 


meaiung 


twj 

thrown about, east 


hither and thither, cast away^\ has connection with 
the dialectical Hindi root also written 



pur^erana; \y) maltfipnrcch^ in 1, iSl. 4.0 is the A^ohi 

-i__j /.ini L Tt ^ A?ct nF n E9 


day; and (vij prati in U. 5* 68 is the name of a cons. 


Belvalkar lias started a new series dealing with 

Some Interesting Problems in Mbh Text^Tranamis- 


M 


sion^' that appealed to him while preparing the enti 
cal edition of the Bht^tQptiTvan. Kis studies of four 
problems have been published so far. Problem No. 
deals wLih the repetition of two stanzas (B. 14. 25-26, 
absenit in the Critical Edition, and B. 14. 57 t;d-59 ab 



Cr, Ed- 15+ 53-54) which Is found in tea out of fifiy- 
nine MSS examined for the critical edition of the 

Bhi^aparvm, The problem considered is how the 


stanzas were shifted from the later to the 


earlicT 


place in the JVfbh. The explanation given is that the 
twenty MSS (10+9+1) which exhibit the three acci¬ 
dents of rcpetltioix^ transposition and omisdon pre¬ 
suppose a parent MS with a loosened Eolio with miss¬ 
ing folio number, Virhkh got misplacei From the 
circumstance that no MS representing the Southern 
Recession is Involved In these three more or less 


related acoidentSp but reoresentatives of the Northern 


Recension 



Kashmiri, Devanagari 


and 



Bengali) alone are so involved^ support is found for 


sa. 


ABORI, XXVt, pp. 2^29?. 
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EPICS AND PDRA^AS 


the theory of only two 



[lain Recensions o£ the Maha 


bharata text transmission adopted 


in 


the Critical 


Edition.®^ • Probiem No. 

adopted 




deals 

in 


with 


the 


reading 


Cr 


£d 


VI 




16 



The stanza is 



Vr. 59. 17=SBstri. VI. 54. 17 


The vulgate reads: 




51*%: 






*1: ) 


ariftTT; 


*T«IT 


SPTff 

Vh ^ 





\i 


There are no less than 22 variants (besides six 
found in MSS not included in the Critical Apparatus)^ 
of which classification according to the versions has 


been give 



Only 



of these 28 readings seem pos¬ 


sible as they make some sense after slight correction. 

Rules about objective evidence have been formulat¬ 


ed. 


But in cases such as the present one. 


where 


variants offered are so diverse and where nearly a 
dozen different interpretations of the pada are pos¬ 
sible, the problem Can we always avoid bringing 
in subjective considerations and choosing a reading 


wrhich gives "'the best 


If 


sense? 


accepts 


the 


reading 


of 


the 


The criUcal edition 

best MS* viz* Si 




needing only a slight correction in 

letters which was made on the basis of 

the readings of the allied MSS K i*i (fTpsTr forqN:) 
This is a legitLotate procedure, Bolvalker rightly 


remarks that “a passage like the above is the d^pair 
of the text-critic”,^ Problem No. 3 deals with the 


repetition of the Incident of Kp^a's rushing against 
Bhifinat which first appears in the third day^s battle fin 

55. 89-92, 98), in the tenth day's battle (in 102. 55-5S 
64). It is shown that the reduplication of the incident 

on the third day is secondary, being an afterthought 
with the express purpose of engrafting the sectarian 


* 


Viivopakhyana on the main story. Incidentally 



IS 





ABORl, XXV, pp. 82-7. 


60. 


ABORI, XXV^ pp. 23mia. 
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laa 


hinted th 



the third 


was the penultimate day of 

Bhigjtia’s generalship in an earlier stage of the epic. 
Belvnllcar observes “that the present Iti-day battle is 


frightfully padded up by reduplications 


It 



tions and inventions of the miracutoiis is generidly 
concede.”®'^ Problein No, 4 considots the question 


raised in the review ol the Bhi^aparmn {JAGS, 70, 
pp. 117^119} whether, in admitting into the con^U 
tuted text about a dozen pas^ges omitted by practi 


cally the entire Southern recension 


* 


the 



principle 

xcvj 


enunciated by Sukthankar {Proleg<ymena, 
has not been seriously violated. The article deals 


exhaustively with all tw'elve 



and 


advances 


arguments in just ideation of their inclusion,^ 

Now to turn to the other artielc^s regarding text 


criticism p mterpretation, etc, Edgerton^* has, on re¬ 


constructing a line from the Sabhaparz^an with the 
first three syllables doubtful tB, IT 


31 


72 ab: C. n. 


1175 cd: Crit. Bd, II. 28. 49 abh concluded that if Kem’s 


Identification 


of 


Yavaitaptira 


with 


Alexandria 


be 


right and if his own conjecture as to Antioch should 
prove to be a good guess, then this single line of the 
Mbh would refer to three most important cities of 


the 


Hellenistic-Roman world: Antioch, Rome 


and 


Alexandria,—evidently the oldest mention of Home 


or Ramans in Indian literature. 


In 




The Goat and the 


GI. 

C2. 




Afiom, XXVT. pp, IQG-ltO. 

All line* bclangint; to cine reecnaian only, mul a forlioH 
AUi^h -Ds pertnin to a combirtofJmi nf amounlkig to 

\q^ thnn A rcemsioti and which nre nol for die 

ront^t to be conxidc^^ as aeklllians and *'plaeed 

the footnotes or ih* Ap^ndLxt ponding fnrd^ inquirv 

eardintf thoir credendab.” 


ui 


re 


63 . 

64 


ABORi, xxM. pp, m-m 


Horn# ^nd 

pp. 262-265 



Antioch In the hliihabh 5 rabl^„ JAOS^ 58 . 
Ed, IL ftb re»da: " ^ 


(? ) ^ Tkf n«nRi 5t !nn i 












uu 


STUDIES tN THE EPICS AND FOEApAB 


Knife/"^‘ Edgerton 

the corrupt 




the fable aDd 






which 



to 

us 


IL 59. 
tive in 


jt. 


edition 

spent 



ID 



three 







like Pischel, 
Andersen 


critical edition. The vulgate is defec- 

no sezise can be made out of 

the importance of the 

much valuable time was 

scholars" 

and 



£0 many brillmnt and 



3 


"in 


Oldenberg 


trying to 




sense out of what now 


turns out to be merely a batch 



late and corrupt 

Tristubh and its Hypermetric 
Varieties"^ f by Edgerton draws attention to at least 


rubbish/'^^ 


Epic 


two radicallv 




of 




found in the Sabhu and the other in the Vtrdffl, 
metric fTirtnb7Ls occur only in the 





type 
To to 


type^ never 





Submetricai lines are very few* 

the 

expression as "may one malce victory bsue there¬ 
from" in preference to P, C: Rav the w^ord 





be uttered 


rt 



and 


under the inHuenoe of Sarasvatl: 



further states that the Afbh 



MbhJ. 



glorifies 


the 


Kjatriya 


63 . 


JAOS, S3, pp, awj-fi. Cr, Ed., fi. 59S reads: 











I 


i^)rr 



»TT 



: It 


6. 



1 66-t reads: 









^ t 

# 





Wl 1^: 



II 


6$. 

6S. 


lAOS, Ifca, p. 507 

!Ct^ pp. tr 





pp. ia-20 


Ertg. Trans, by L. G 


MOS, lig, fvp. l^i7J 


Kimre 



I 


















-A 


PIC AND PURH^IC STUDIES 


in 


caste and the ideal 

society. 





Hindu 

of 



the god who guarantees theni success and 
Rajaguru Hcmaraja, the discoverer of the oldest 
Nepalese MS of the has contributed an 

interesting and instructive article in Sanskrit: "Some 
Reflections on the Mahabharata”,^ which discusses 
some important problems connected with the history 
of the epic, He shows that there is no separate work 


called JagOp but it denotes 

are respectively by 
fiQO and IQO.DOO s^n^as^ 



with 





as 


an 



tremcSy important 
"The Rise of the 
the critical edition of 

as the conscious v-'ork of a 


interpolation. Another 

V. 


esc 




The author praises 




and regards 



epic 



t 


m 



didactic and 



aupakhyanic matter as well as single didactic episodes 
have bwn Inserted according to a pbn. 
to Pisani* the Rhago uodgffis the heart and kernel 
of the Mbh: The author of the epic was ^ BrHhma^ 
and a Bhargava, and he has employed the already 
existing material consisting of (i> the old Bflarafa and 
MaftabharafO, 




heroes of the Bharata saga, 






and moraU 



Brahmanical tradi¬ 



tions, etC-, and to this he added his own 
The Mbh has arisen between the 

centuries A.D. Another 

by R, N. 




fourth 




imoortant 



IS 



Origin 



and Growdh.** 

ImDortance of the Mbh and 



by stressing 


the 


giving views of several 
scholars about the origin and growth of the Jlfbh^ 


which he ha^ 



to just criticism 



OWTI 



is th 






beginnings of the Mbh hflve to be 


65. 

7a. 


ABOPl XVI TOP 



-231 


rhoTTiat^ pp. IGfl-178. 










11 




STUDIES IN the EPICS AND PURA^IAS 


traced back to a pericxl before the Vcdic Sfimhttds 
came tnto existence. He hnds that the beginnings of 



literature are characterised by 

which 


two 







The 


Tnantra 





ancient 

distinct literary 

tradition and the fjiantra-tradition* 
tradition, relating to religious 
soon came to be consolidated and began to manifest 

itself in fixed literary farms 

comprising a large amount of popular, bardic, legend- 

to 

time. The historical 

war and was 




ary and hbtorlcal material, however^ continued 
remain fluid for a pretty 




epic-poem, which dealt with 

appropriately called Jay a, ivas the first literary monu- 

futa-tradition. Joya gradually 


ment 



to 



became transformed into the epic Bhdrata by the addi¬ 
tion of many ancient epic lays. The rise of 


on the 



horixon of ancient India 



with the partially accomplished 


the historical poem, 

Kr?na soon became 
fiharate, which is 


Jaya 








the result 



enlarging 

epic 
operation of 



the process of bardie enlargement and Kr^aite 
redaction on the historical poem Jay a. The elements 


relating to Brahmanic dharma and nitt were super¬ 
imposed upon the bordic-hlstorical elements derived 


from the six fa-tradition 


and 


the 


religio-ethical 



ments derived from —and eventuallv the 

hdrnta became transformed into the MahAbharafa* 
The Bhargavas were primarily responsible for the 



Brahma nisation of the 
the 



70m 



is an 



^Tiiterarv Styles in 
In Hmdt bv 




in which he refers to the seven different 

of the enic necessitated 

Sarma interprets 
lean small tower or tw- 


emnlnved bv the 

m. 

bv different occasions. 



the word 


upatatpa 




70a 

7L 





Cptflon Re^7^c■u?H Xn^ pp, 05^85. 

. pp. 3&7'3$4. 
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ret 


F. Otto Schrader lo 


4ii 


Apocryphal 


Br^hnua 


^ shows that 


pur^a 
purfina 

of - the Sonttpon^an 






from different 


J- 


though 


many 


readings 



PnrGTfO disagree with those in 


the 



suggests that at least a selection 
will have to be registered in the 
the Mbh. 









A Mithila copy of the fialyaparvan of 


He 


these readings 

edition of 

attentioTi to 

Mahabha- 




rata 

A.D 


P9 


I 


^ dated ^aka 1537, Samvat 1672 (i.o^K 




and 



variants 



the 



Edition. Arabic version of the Afbh legend 




laled into 




M. 




Persian work ^'Modjmel-altevarykh 


ip 


I 



the orifitial 
been given 


by 



G, KarsheJs 


C. H. Shaikh invites attention to the "TransU 



tP 


have 



tlons of the Mbh into Arabic and Persion.”’’'® 

MSS in the Travancore University Collection 

been recorded bv P. K. Karayan Pillai.^^ A. 

"The Mbh TextlCritkiam" is a review article on the 
^antiparren, Mok^adhaitna (Faac, 22), and considers 
the readings in the erliical edition under (!) sample 

doubtful cases, 'll) the problem of hiatus, fill) hyper- 


metric 



(IV) 




verse problem, (VI) swapping 

mitters* and (VTl) conclusion. 



(V> the prose 

of the trans- 



suggests that 


U 


a 


group of scholars should be set* under proper direc 

to work on the parvans 




cTiticatfi,^ edited in order 


to 



a systematic 


series of monographs on sublects likely to throw new 
tight on the tcTct-critJcal problemsM, A. Chugb- 
tai describes the “niustrated edition of the Razm 


IG. I. rp 


‘ 


r 




74. 

78. 


JBOtfS. XXVn, t*p. 570-BP2. 
BDCRl, V. pp. 207 - 280 . 
JBERitS. XVTIL 242-58. 


73. 

77. 


7C* n, pp. SSI-2. 
EDCBJ. IT, Pfl. Si4-^4 

Jbid, ppi, 35-54- 


HJfcJ*.—0 
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STUDIES IN THE EPICS AND PURA^AS 


Nama/' a Persian version of ihe Epic made at Akbar'a 


court 


a 


Turning now to linguistic studiesp find that 

the critical edition has supplied vast material for 

on regional 

basts also by grouping the variants under different 
heads with relation to the MS sources. De has 

epic vari- 


systematic study in various ways, e. 




rightly observed in thb connection that 
ants are studied in the same way as the Vedic variants 
have been studied, they are bound to add very con- 

and 

usage of epic 


siderably to our knowledge of epic language 


literature,®^ 


Katrc 



s referred to 



as equivalent of a general past tense, though 


optative in form.®^ 


In 



of 


Movement 


and 


their Variants in the Critical Edition of the Adipar 


vanp”®^ E, Kulkaml 


has 


presented the entire 


variant material according to the roots found in the 
constituted text, the variant forms being recorded 

in brackets^ indicating the source of the readme con- 

cemedL 

mie verbal 


Variants show the substitution of synony 



for the difficult iydt. 



h^ 


further written four J^rticle^ on '*Un-P5nJnbn Forms 
and Usages in the Critical Ekiition of the Ma^nhh^^ 




In 


it 


Anci imt ive S^n eulars 


of 


asmnd 


In the Mhh-^ Kulkami shows that ont 


and 

of 


tnam, ma and 




critical studv of the V<tna 

and 


and l/dfjocjQ unmist^kablv indicates that 77 m 
tna are favoured by the southern recension, estieciallv 


Motaval&m version.®^ 
of the nbsolutives 


M 


in 


the 


Vir^toTwiruan, finds that absolutives in 


A. M^hendalo. on a study 
Crirical Edition of the 


number those in 



Only 




va far out* 

of irregular 


7D. 

m. 

«2- 

«- 


prM-j?r V. tm. 2 ^ ff 


m 


5,7 ■UlUfT NM. 

|?nr-Pf, tt Arm. pp. 1-1T3 



Xf ens 



S4 


. p. S36; EJKiM, I, pp. 0, 

^ 22?-45- NJA. VT 

jjn. RnnRf. V, pn, 1^-33, 

S^dha^Bh^i:Li%, I, pp, S4L-5. 














PIC AND PXmAWC STUDIES 


US 


absolutives of non-compoimd roots and 



ve of com 



pound roots have been recorded.^^ ‘■^The Dative and 

its Variants'' forms the first of a series of ariicles on 

Variatioti in the Critical Edition of the Maha- 

bharata" by E. D, Kulkami.^- 

Now wo come to the different 
with the episodes in the Ai bh. M. G. Fanse has com 



dealing 


pared the 


Marathi 


versions 


of 


the 


Adiparoan by 


Vi^^udasa Nama, MiikieS^^ara and Madhava with the 
criUcai text of the Adipan>anJ^^ Wnde presenting 

the story of Janamejaya's Sarp€tsatrQ and tne legeneb 


connected with it, Wintemit3^^ paints out the sirJc- 

olher countries; 



ing parallels with similar myths i 
and concludes that the legend may have its origin 


in some prchlstorle myth, or it may have spontane¬ 
ously arben in different countries from the 


same 


psychological motive of extirpating serpents. Utgikar 

considers the story of the ^i Aoi Maod^^y^ 


its 


Sanskrit and Buddhistic sources.®® The eomparison 
of the stories in the Mbh^ Furd^Mis and /atnkos shows 
that the story in the ^dlparunn is the original form 

from which the other versions were borrowed. Lacchmi 


Dhar Shastri, however, sees in 


the 


Aj;d 


Marubvya 


episode in the Mbh a parallel to the accounts of Jesus 
Christ in the Gospeb. According to him, Ani Man- 

davya is ^^a representation of Jesus Christ in the Afbh 
in the most important aspects of his life and charac- 
ter"t... .and “the teaching of Ani Mandavya repre¬ 
sents the teaching of Jesus Christ, repudiates Karrrm 


and upholds faith, hope and charity*"®® In another 


paper, Utgikar compares the Mbh and Jdtaktt versions 


85. 


BDCRf, 



pp. Tl-3. 


8 G 


Ibid. pp. 3JS-32C- 


87. 

SS. 


'^Episodical Varluits m the Mkrithl Verdons of AJi Pqrwn 
aa compared wUfa tho Critii:aJ TexV*^ ABORf, XXV, pp. 

las-zifl. 

Efig. trazu. by Ulgiknr in JBSRASr It pp^ 115-134. 


POC, U, pp. 221 * 238 . 


8&. 


OC* SummariM, XI, p, IBS 










llti 


STUDIES m 




AND PURaNAS 


oi several legends common to both.^® The lext of 


the story of Yayati as found in 



Mhh and the Mat 


syapurano has been compared by P. Dixit, 


cipally from the melricoi point of view' and 


elusion is 




metres of the 



pnn- 

con- 
belong to a 



later period of development than those of the Mbh. 
L. Hilgenberg in Die 




im 


investi 


Mahdbharcto und PadTtuipurdna-^ crlUcolly 
gates the relation of Mbh cosmography with that given 

and concludes that 
Padniopijtrflna^ and 

calls 


in the PcdiTWi and other 


the 



account is based 



that both these accounts are based on what 



the longer group of the 



while some 



come 



Iso from the relatively very lale shorter group^ 




Belvalkarr however, examines the same 

ing citations from both texts, and proves the poste¬ 


riority of 



PadmapuTuna version,”^ M- V. 



compares the Tirthayatra in the AranyakapaTvnn [III, 


80-83) and the 






-391, 



concludes that the Podma definitely borrowed Tirtha 
yatra from the Bengali version of the northern recen¬ 
sion of the AranyakaparvOTi. G, Narahari draws 

attention to three recensions of the ‘Xegend of Sunab- 

and shows that the Vedic version is" the most 


popular 





the other 



versions being 



given in the Pdntdyctua and ihe MahSbharat^, 
refers to the MandapMa episode in his text-criticism 
of the Mbh.o^ G. H. Bhatt has written on the Drau- 

in the 

parallelism between 


padlvasiraharana: an 

C. Mitra points to 





30. 

91 - 

92. 

93 . 
94 
95 . 


JBBRASp 1^, pp. U5-134 

FOC* pp. 721-788. 


Stuttgart. 1934 


pp. 19-38. 

rnr#ehirift Konf^ pp. S39-S37. 


Tbld, 


Tpi 


302^3()7. 


9Sp 


I 


^2iir T(*xt-Kritlk dfs MnhabkarflU." Festscrltnjt VVintrmiTj 

pp. 37-40. 

JOR, XVin, pp, 170-78. 
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JUbh 


legend about 



I- ■ 



1^ 


uma's 


slaying 


the 


demon 


Vaka (Baka) and the Greek myih of imd 

Andromeda and the Japanese myth about » 

killing of the evU god.-’ ■ The Mbh legend of Vfsa^tu 

® Old Testament legend about 

Palace of 
the story of 
two distinct forms in the 


is show^n 



to 



Abraham^s sacrifice 


Hira^^yakasipu 


IP 


I 


M 



Hirany®^®s'P“r occurring in 


The^ description of Eiranyalsasipu’s sobFii in 


Punmas 
the Puranas 


two doion stanias from the Sabhdpnrrcn 



As agamst 


Hopkins who holds the dwcrjiUon o£^th^ different 


sobhds in the epic to bo 


Mbh. is the source- 




k of 





In connection with the expression afso 

ciated with Vannja 

46) V. M 



Mbh 




17 and V. 126 




and development of the pdio conception 

rature. According to him Rto ( the belt of the Zodiac) 

which is the -- -- - , .. 

represents the physical basis of the concepUon of 




IS 


fundamental to his character 


Binder or All-Encompasser 

Varuoa, is the Dharmapfl& 

is spoken of in the MbhJ® 


This 




the All 
poja of 




In' 

brings 


Some papers . _ . , . . j 

Mahabharata and Ancient Commentaries, 




quoted from the Great Epic 
ancient commentaries and works including those 

of Sahara. Kumarila, Saihkara.’o®* and traces them to 


in 



ST. 

98- 

99. 

too. 

101 . 


JASB 
IblJ. 




GS3-S 


SS n 1 

of 


102 _ 


ABORl 

*'J5ev«iic antcfcedfinte 

meiiLloned Sn thfr Mhh 
ABORL yax, pp.. lei-iTZ 


ihs 


DhnrTTuai - po^ 


of 



JJDCfti. V. np. teS-lM. 


193n. Written either M flariUMin 









US 


STimiES IN THE EPICS aKD FURANAS 


the vulgat 

tlOOS ID 


In 


I 



nother paper, Kane traces the quota 




ancient DnaTmasutras and other _ 

such as Aposiarnba DAama-jutro, Bau 

dnduana Dh.S., 


Afba 


Me 





etc 


to 




that was origi 



naljy one work wiiich split up into 
and Purdf^i^ and later into a number of Itihosas and 


t* e. 



itnitatiom 


ol 


Puraiios. Renou tracer 

hymns and passages in connectloi] with t 
Asvins in the Adiparvan {L 3, eO-TOjJ^-* 

deals with 20 




citations in the i^abarBb/i 


the ^g^icda 

he hyian to 

ML Apte 
appearing as Rpueda citatjons 

In 

t Apte and 


in the Mbh tracing them to their sources 


Mbh 

Garge enumerate passages from the Mth occurring 

lu the ^abarabiidfya. Kane gives one verse in Sahara 

on Jaunini VlH. 1^, which Aple and Garge failed to 
note, which is Mbh Cr. Ed. I. 1. 49. Kane 


in this connection that if i 




be accepted that ^bara 


an im 


quotes from the Mbh In this case, it will have _ 

portant bearing on the authenUdlv and antiauity of 

the ylnuAramauifcdparoa.^<>'^ 


Commentaries play an 


Testimonia of 

(V)' 




tors.''®6 

lerated. most 


Critical Edition 
writes about 


important 



I# 



in the 
Studies 

comtnenta- 

commentators tuive bl^en onu- 




Ibed for the critical edition 


whom are older than the MSS 


u 




commentator on the Mbh 


Devabodha. the oldest 


the 



J 


and K versions 



shows close 
He supports 


in omitting the Kanikaniti 



with 

critical 


The chronologic 


cal order established by Sukthatikar for the Mbh com 



103, 

104. 

IDS. 

IDD. 

107. 

108. 





Fvttechnti pp, 12S-I33 

Ibfif, pp. 

Kant, 

BDCRf, V, pjL 

ABORJ, XXVUt op, 135-e. 

ABOHI, XVII, pp. las-aoa. 
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mentator? runs: Devabodhu - Vimalabodha - Sorva- 
jnflnaraya^ - Arjufuuxusra - Niiakantha. Sarvajna' 


naraya^fl 


can be pLicred 


between 1100—1300 A-D* 


Arj imam ism’s MS is date<J 1534 AJ 5 „ and he is placed 
c. 1300 AD. by J. C. Ghose^’®® and beiween 1400 ^ 

1500 A*D. by Code.’ 'O ' 


on 


The latter scholar has written 
the chronology of some conamentators of the Mbh, 
The date of Vimaiabodha's commentary on the Mbh 
called l^jjamasIofcT is stated to be after tlSO A.D.'*^ 
As against Sastri’s date of 1339 A.D. for Vadiraiatir 


tha^ 


Code 


proves 


him 


to 


belong to 


1571 


A.D, 


112 


AiuindiipurT)i^ hitherto posted to the sixteenth 

century; Gode^ however^ fixes the limits of the date 
of AuandapQrua (alias Vidyisigara) between 120 ( 1 — 
1350 Raghavan puts AnandapunrMi Vidyi- 

sagara at about 1350 A.D» on the ground of the con¬ 


temporaneity of 


Kannadeva and AnandapQn?a» 


the 


ni 


former of whom can be assigned to 1350 A-D. on in 
script ional data. 

In his article on ^*Vidyasagara's eoimnentary on 
the Afbfi'' D, C. Bhattacharya tentatively places the 
author about 1700 Gode. however, has dealt 

with the date of Vidyasigara olios Anandapurna m 
his article immediately following Bhottacharya's 
paper. Code fixes the date, referring to his earlier 
paper and the one by Haghavan* to about 1350 A^D, 
He further shows that the Rnjshahi MS of the Adi* 
pon^an commontarv of Vidyasagorg mentions twelve 

commentators on the Mbh, of whom fl) Jacaddhara, 

f 2 ) Janardana, f 3 ) Munt, (41 Vidyanidhihhatlap and 
f 5 ) Sr.^idhara are not found in Sukthankar's list. In 


m. 

no. 

Tir 

112 . 

113. 

114. 

115 


ir. r, P¥S. 7W-7l0i 31, pp 5SS-5Sa. 

fC. IT. po. 141 -tm 

AnonL xvn. dp. 3&1-397. 

th^4, DP. 2ft^-zi0. 

B1SMQ, XX. jm 2S-3a 
p 



r+nL 1-S (^1^11, 


abort, xxy* pp. M^1Q2. 






*p 


0 


studies m THE EPICS AND PJJBJ^AS 


view of Vidyasigom^s date^ all these commentators 
have to be placed before 1350 In his **Notea 


on sotne Mfah Commentaries^^ Raghavan writes on the 
fragment of a commentary by Varadaraja, and com¬ 
mentaries by YajiVanarSyapa and Anandapurna*^ ^ 


In 


contrast to C, V, 



y\Qw taking 



Caturdhara to have flourished about 400 years 
Code places him in the period 1650-1700, i.e, about 


ago 


260 years ago.^^® 
dealt with the 

kantha Calurdhara 

bodha's 



has 




further exhaustively 

descendants of Nila- 


in 



of 


the 


commentary 

MbK 


on 


the 


paper. 

four 


1 ia 



rata -(atparya-tika) 


* 


has 


to. 


Dandekar edited 



Deva- 

paryans 


(Mahabha- 


been 

the 



Jnanadipilcd 


on 


the 


Adiparufln while Dc, Belvalkar and Karmarkar 


hove brought out the editions 





van. 




hi^mopttruan 


1 


respectively on 



and 


the 


Sabhdp^r 


Before turning to the papers on the date of the 
Bharata war, let us deal with the problem of the 

Parvasariigraha figures, to which reference has al¬ 
ready been made In connection with Sukthankar^s 
articles, Sukthankar attached no importance to the 
Panasariigraha figures. In computing the total num¬ 
ber of stands for a particular parvan. much depeni^ 
on the method of counting gokas. In an article on 
"me Interpretation of the Parvasaihgraha 
Figures,*’’Belvalkar has explained the three 

116, Ibti, p, m ^ =— - 

117, rctfitcliri/f Kflti#, pj», 3St~5, 

US, jVTTfnSpiiK III, pp. 65-“i, 

IID. ABOgr, XXni, pp. I4S-161. 

120. Pwwio, JW3. Reprint, Poona. ISSi 

121. Ronihay, 1944. 

122. Poena. 1947. 

123. Poona. 1949. 

124 - ABORl, XacVn, pp. 303 - 369 . 






















PIC AND PURAinC STUDIES 



Hi 



ttiethod^ of the computation of iloka which equalled 
32 syllables, \l) The first is the offlcial method 


which 


every 


static 


whether 


m 


Anu^ubh 


f 


in 
Tri- 


^uhh or any other metre, whether regular, hyper- 



letric 
stanza 


or 


sub-met no 


was 


regarded 


as 


just 


one 


> 


while for prose passages the unit consisted 
of the numbered sentences or periods of varying 

lengths as found in MSS, Colophons at the end of 
chapters and the uvdcu references were ignored in 
this method. (2) The unit in the scribe^® 


method 


consisted of o group of 32 syllables and included not 
only colophons and uudea references but dondew, dou¬ 
ble and stanza-numbers also if given in tlie 


MS 


(3) 


The 


reciter's methods analogous to 


the 



scribe's method, includes colophons and uuaca 
ences^ but ignores dandciSj double daii^as, avagrohets 
and other silent punctuations, i.e. everything that 
would not be included in an actual recitalion+ Ac- 

of 

official^^ method 


cording to Belvalkar* the Par^'asamgraha total 


slokas was reached by following the "official 
described aboven 

D, D. Kosambi. however, states that the F^wa. 
samgraha figures were counted on the basis of what 


Belvalkar styles the reciter's method, which he calls 

_ _ _ S_ A _ ^ _ H ^Hik H 


matheinatical method. He states that the Parvasam 
graha section of the Mbh represents accurate counts 
of the number of syllables in a particular recension 
of the His study of the Bh^^apa^t:^an counts 

shows that the published critical text is nearest to 


the Parvasariigraha figure (5884), ivhich also agrees 


with 

D 


the 


■ 




ParvanM:olopbons 


of 


Belvalkar'^s 



I 




As regards the Citamana stanza, according 
to Kosambi, the total count, including at?acfl inser¬ 
tions and colophons, gives 743 Sokas of 32 syllables 
eachr which is near 745. 



m 


JAOS, pp. u&^7. 


126 


71, pp. 51-22 







Bdvalkar 




reciter^B method is not endorsed by 



that 

like Sajikaro 

reciter's method 
the Bfiagaoad^rta 

nor Ls 

speakers (Kr^ija, Arjuna 


Kosambi 


view 




9 




nor LS it in vogue among scribes 

turn 700 official of 

45 '"mathemaUcal^" stan:^s, 
of Gilimana among the four 

and 




borne 
to the 
stanza 

slightly 



the 




“mathematicar' coimt; in contrast 



method according to w 



of a Parvan 



the 




the Parvasamgraba 




method gives an excess of about 8B 

Cri tical 


fe 







M, 

Parvasamgraha figures in 
In his opinion, although the 
can claim comparative fixitv on account of 


the actual 
Edition 

the reciter^s 

for the 
Recently 




reliability of 

of 







edited 





no means 


into 


recensions 


lative value or final reliabiUty 
section was probably added 
branched off _ 

theory about 
parts; 

other than 
^official 



after 

the 




figures 




mathematical 


in 

no 


e 


computation 


unfortunately pedestrian 



□I 


11ST 










EPIC AND FtJHAjrsC STUDIES 




written on 


Bharata battle traditions, wherein he exa 


mines 


th 



traditions, %'Li. (i) Aryabhata 


3102 B.C., 


2449 B-C,, and (iU) Puramc—stat- 
between the birth of Parik^il and 


Ui) Vfddhagarga 
ing the inter\'al 

coronation of Mah^padma to be 1015, 1050 


J 



or 


15€0 ve*rs* 




relies 


on 


Vrddhag^irga tradition, 

which'shows that the Yudhisthira era began in 2449 

B.C^ and concludes^ on tlie evidence of the Mbh Itself, 
that the great fight took place the same year.’^o The 
Aryobhnhi tradition and Pura^jic evidence, which run 


counter to this date, are regarded 



.s erroneous by 


Sengupta. 


Deb 


assigns 


the Bharata war to 


B.C. after considering 


the 


astronomical data 


1400 

from 


Aryabhata and Varahotnib ira 


and the reign-periods 


and astronomical observations in the Piiranas. ® S, 

shown that the Bharata war stnrt- 


Knrandikar 


ilBS 


ed on the first day of Margaslrsa, and the year was 


1931 


B.C, 


isa 


Reference 


has 


already 


been 


made 


earlier to the views 


and others 



bout 


laa 


According to V. 

tioned in 



of Abhyankar, Pradhan, Sankar 
the date of the Bharata war,' 
Athavalc, the three criteria men 


the Mbh os observed before the Bharata 
trir. (i) two eclipses, solar and lunar, occurring 
" interval of thirteen days and visible in Octo- 


war, 
after an 
her fAsvina 


and 


KarttikaJ, liil a comet in Pu^ya 
visible in the same month, and (iiil Jupiter and 
Saturn staying in ViMkha for one year, point to 3016 



.C. as the date of the Bharata war. 


134 


In “So-called 


Geographical and Astronomical Evidence to the Mbh 


Probl cm 


•IV 


P, R. Chidambar Iyer draws attention to 


the Raws in the calculations of V. B. Athavale based 

on certain scismological and astronomical evidence 




135. 

131. 

133. 

13Ji. 


JJtASBL. IV, pp. 393-413, 


JASB. xxr. 

PajM?n 





Fide pp * 


. 211-220 
poc, xn, 

4<7&. 



pp. 4T2-4a©. 






qi Dste &E the Kutu W*^, JGIHt* m, 1* 
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STUDIES IN THE mC3 AND FUKJLpAS 


found in the Mbh suggesting 3016 B.C. as the 



of tho Bharata warJ 



He 


arrives at 3038 B.C. as 


the year of the Bh^ta war on the basis of the chro* 


nogmm He believes that 


the 


Afbh texts contain chronological information couched 
sentences coJTtpasc?d in XPfapayadi system of alpha- 


1 


betical notation, Mnncatigatram 
Bhisma’s death 



the beginning of the Kallyuga' 


the date of 

which 

b eqti^ to 23665 days from 


!■ 


I.e. 


year 3036 B,C. 


Tarakeswar Bhattacharya, ’ ^ ^ in reply to Sengupta's 

rejoinder which points out difficulties in accepting 


1432 B.C. as the 



and maintains 2449 B,C, as the 


correct date,’^ sticks to his own suggestion (1432-31 


B.C,) as the date,’3® 


In 


<■ 


Astronomical Classihcotlon 


of the Mbh Text/^ M Raja Rao shows that 2442 B.C, 
satisfies the Maghg grouping and 2420 B.C. satisfies 


the Jye^tha grouping as the date of the Bharala war. 
The probabilities are all in favour of some date in 
the twenty-fifth century B.C. The author groups the 
astronomical data into seven independent 

according to him, point towaida seven main versio 
of the Bh^ta story or seven substantial modiflca- 
tiotis of Vyasa's text.H. C. Seth brines down the 




date of the Bh^ata war to the sixth century B.C., 
when the Erthmaija literature is believed to have 
been in the midst of ita developtnenlJ**® He further 



Kuru 



Dur 


suggests that Cyrus may be 
yodhana^ and the battle w^hich Cyrus fought against 

the Indians and his defeat formed the nucleus round 
which the Afbh epic grew 



13S. 


137. 

139. 

140. 

141. 


JGJm, TV, L 

“TTie Y«tr af the Bharata Wpr u dlsclcised by Bhtsnia 

cKronftgtBjn , ABOHt, XXVTII. pp. es-S. 


jGJRi vm, Iv. 

[hid. I 


139. 



ffcM. m. 

BV. X, np, 104 - 1331 , 

Dati? tif the EhArata PO, VU, pp, 119 ^ 121 . 

Cyrm the Gfeat ood the Batlle af the MH", NU/. 
pp. 31-40. 
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C. 
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EPIC AND PtlRANIC STUDIES 


125 


Cos 


#1 


ography and geography of the Mbh form 



art 


of a number of articles. 


The renowned scholar of 


the Great Epic, Hophina, in 


i£t 


The Epic View of the 


Earth” refers to the seven great mountains and rivers 


os 


also to the peoples of India as stated in the MbhJ« 


Kasten Ronnow suggests the identity of the Soeta 


doipa mentioned in the jVTbh with the Buddhist hea 


vens by pointing 


out some 


similaiities between 


them. ’‘*3 -On the strength of a reading found in an 


old Hbh MS, Jay a Chandra Vidyalamkara states that 


Uluka mentioned in the Digvij ayaparvan in connec 


tion with Arjuna’s northern conquest is a misreading 


for Kuluta. which was the ancient name of the modem 


Kullu 


H. 


C. 


Raychaudliury 


has 


brought 


out 


« «• 


some 


of hb articles about Indian Cosmography from 


the Epics and the Purges in book fortn.^*® Mention 


mav be made of 'The Study of Ancient Indian Geo¬ 


graphy**, which specificttlly refers to the Mbh: and 


"India in Purfinic Cosmography” and "The Mountain 


System of the Puranas 


II 


which mainly concern the 


Purtaas though the Mbh is incidentally referred to 


at plftces.^ 



Various ancient Indian tribes have been 


the pet subject of a number of interesting and 


im 


portant studies by B 


C, Law 


i 


Hs 




Mountains and 


Rivers of India'*^^^ and "Countries and Peoples of 


India'”'''® bring logether much valuable matter not 


only from the epics and the Puranas, but from the 


Bu^hist sources, travel accounts, etc, as well. Atten¬ 


tion mav be drawn in this connection to his excellent 


and well-documented monograph on Tribes in jflndent 


India published by the Bhandorkar Oriental Research 


Institute in 1943. 



deals exhaustively with 


148 


142 


JlSVTt. t. un S54I7, 


142. 


BSOS. V. li 


I4-I 


JROffS, XX. Mfljfth 1334. 


145, 


irt Tnilrifn CnTcuittn, 1^)132. 


He 


Ob, or, rm, 27-46: ei-93: M-LW. 


M7, 


JDL. XKVTT, 


U&. 


ABORI^ xvrr. tip. tn-t42t 31 ^ 3 :^: tf. nha F^viKhrift 


Kane, pp. 278^231; ABORI, XKl, pp, 203-212. 
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STUDIES IN THE EPICS AND PUHANAS 



major and minor tribes in the whole of 



with 


'fpa Prthivr' (iiluS' 
difFcrcnccs in East¬ 
ern and Western cartography and identifies seven 

islands and oceans.^-*® T, S, Shejwalkar's "Mbh data 

for Aiy*an expansion in India" i^ers to two sets of 
narration in the Mbh, viz. that of Pulastya and of 
Dhaumya. According to the author, Dhaumya’s liar-* 
ration relates to the period preceding the colonisation 
of Videha, Aiiga, etc. ft Indicates Aryan penetration 
in the Deccan by the same route W'hich Rfima is said 

to have followed in the Rdm; Paraiurima had not 
reached eminence then; Pray ago and Pucker a were 
not Tirtharajas; and Vira^asi Is not even mention¬ 
ed,’®** "Geographical and Economic Studies in the 
Mbh Dpayana Parva”’®’ by Moti Chandra is based 
on Chs, 47 and 48 of the Sabhepaman. While describ¬ 
ing in detail the presents brought to Yudhi?thira at 
the Rajasiiya by kings of the four quarters it inci¬ 
dentally presents a graphic picture of the geography 
of Epic India mentioning the tribal republics and 
monarchies and the chief characteristic products of 

each country. 




Finally we turn to general articles dealing 
the authorship, poetry, philosophy, mythology and 

miscellaneous matters connected with the jVfbh. Wlh 

re ga rd 


to 


thp 


^'Authorship of the K 



Shende states that Bhrgus and Angirasas, as the most 


influential Erahmanas 

efforts as 

of Brahmanbni 


seem to 


have 



made united 


eause 



as appears from 



traditions 


corded in Vedic literature and the accounts found 



the Mbh 


They utilised the 


m 



of the Bharatas as 








i 




PIC and PURA?^1G STXmiZS 


12 


i 


the vehicle of instructing the people^ and raised the 
fluid text of the Bhdrata to the rank of the 6fth Veda 


by adding episodes, incorporating legends and inlro- 
ducing the Va%nava and Dharmanlti elements in the 


epic. 


P. 



Divanji ascribes the authorship of 


the 


Bhdrata epic to Kr^na Dvaip^yana Vy^sa, and assigns 

the epic and the Bhaparodgita to 1500-1100 
Kurtakoti has written about the great influence the 
Mbh has been exertmg over the people of India, 


154 


According to A. K. Coomaraswamy 



is diffi 


cult to 


understand how any one can read the Mhh without 

recognising in it a somewhat humanised version of the 

Vcdic conflict of Devas and Aauras.^^ 


Winternitz 



to the 


ascetic 


poetry in the 


Mbh in ^'Some ProfaZenw of Itidian Literature". 
The ascetic poetry is found in the didactic sections 




the Mbh, and reference has 


been 


made to the 


Vidurahi tavaky a» Dharm a vyadhaka th a, Mok^adhar* 

Bia^ Anugita, etc.^ which have their seeds not in the 
Vedic or Brahinanical literature, but in non-Vedtc 


popular literature^ 


In 




Ancient Indian Ballad 


Poet^y’^'•5’' the same scholar shows that out of a cycle 

of ballads on the great war bet'ween the Pindavas and 

Kauravas. 


some great poet shaped the great 


epic 


Makdbharata, which was originally only a heroic 


poem; similarly 


t 


the 


Rdm&yana grew out of the 


ancient ballad of Rama and Havana. The Bhagav<id- 
gJtd, NaJopakhyana, SaviUyup^hyana, etc., from the 

the 

world literature, The Mahfibharafa^^^ by Winter- 


Jlfbh have been stated to have become part of 


153. 


Auihci^blp nnd Date of tlic Blmmta nnd the 


TS4 

156. 


JGJTtJ. IV. 

Aaon/ 


tv. pp^ J 

X13L pp. 


115-124. 


pp, 


ISS 


ABOPl XVTIT. vp. m-m 


tst. 

158. 


Calcutta, 19(23, pp. 21-40: "Ascetic literature in Ancierkt 
ImiLar 

Op dK pp- 41-SB. 

"IhdlBdi Lii^raiui^ araJ W*r]H Litei*ihiro”. 


VBQ, JpCL 
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op. cit, pp, 59-Sl 
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STUDIES IN THE EPICS AND PURANAS 


nitz takes a general survey of the epic, wherein he 
has referred to the old and later portions of the Mhli 
and stressed the need of a critical edition of the Mb/i 
as the basis for higher cntlcisnt. G, Czerny deals 


with the interpretation and development of metem- 


psychoBis in the /Idiparvait of the where he 


treats Rta, Kala, etc. 



M. Katre states that the ex-> 


pression Dharmopantfad in the Critical Edition of the 

Mbh points to the application of secret knowledlge 
fiipani^adl for the performance of duties in time ot 

difficulty fnpfld-dftarmfl; J* In one of his earliest 

papers, Code has exhaustively dealt with the art, style 

and versification of the Similes in the Mhh 


form the subject of articles by S. N* Gajendragad 


kar J 

discuss 


C. 

the 



Sankaran and K. Hama Varma Raja 


sources 


of 


y 11 liputlurar-Bharo (am. 


a 


Tamil epitome of the Epic made in the latter part of 
the fourteenth century A.D.’ea "Andhra Mahabhara^ 

tamu" has been d^ribed in detail by M, C, Nara- 
simha Achaiya,^^'* On the basis of Bhasa's Madhya- 
ma Vyapopa, H. C. Raychaudhuri infers that there 
may have been an Upikhyana in the Mbh dealing with 
Ghatotkaca’s hostility to the Brahmanas. which may 
have been the source of Bhasa's theme.’®® 

Revelations of the First Stanza of the Mbh'* 


In 




Chidambara Iyer suggests that the fourth qtiar 


1 


ter of the stanza was Tata jayaih 
udirayet), which meant 




mue the work 


^and tiof 

Java 


I- 


According to him, ‘Jaya’ stands for the epic Itself with 
18 parvans, as the word signifies the number 18 which 
associated with the epic tn a number of ways, e. 




160. 

Ifit. 



™ MqUblriJiifa* Tilblncnn. 1927. 


JGJRL 




San^krif 


1^. 

164. 

les- 



JUB. XTX. il; XXL ii. 

ABOHL XXI. pp. 

ett, Feb, IftM. 


pp. 


m 


BDCRl V, pp 




m. 


Hove invent«d ihe atory^ 


li 1» mere likeiy tHol Bh^ hnufeU mSght 









EPIC AND PURAfillC STUDIES 






parv&ns of the work, ak^auhinls of the belligerent 

etc. TataJ^ is 


forces 


duratioD of the 


Bharata 




taken to have a time value pointing to the dale of the 
issue of the Mbh. The expression Japam udlraye is 
considered to be a chronogram yielding the figure 
**128518 in Katapayadl notation, as the KaUsavana 
day of the occurrence, which gives 351 


years 


10 


months and 18 days." This is equivalent to Tftiya of 
the dark fortnight (18th day} of the month of Magha 


of 


the 


352nd 



B.C 


year 


of 


the Kaliyuga. 


This 


gives 


as the year in which the Mbh received its 


i* 


first publicity.^™ B. N. Krlshnamurti Sarma in his 
An opening verse of the invites attention 

to the existence of a version of the Afbk known to and 
commented on by Srt Madhvacarya, the pioneer of 


Mf>h text-criticism, in the thirteenth century, which 
opened with the benedictory verse 












M 


P. 



S. Sastri's omission of this manga] siloka from 


bb text of the Southern Recension is criticised In the 


article. K. M, Jhaveri has referred to the "Ethic 
Discourses of Bhbma"^^ from the ^antipetr^jaii deal¬ 
ing with the duties of a king^ ethics of war, adminis¬ 
tration. state of society, etc., giving citations from the 


epic. 




Iyengar has written about the Mok^- 


<Dianna philosophy in the Mbh, stating that the epic 
was mainly intended to appeal to the common peo- 



1^0 


Writing on 



^1 


Origin and Function of the 



isa 

ler. 

IGfi 

169. 


ABOJRf. xxvD, pp_ m-un 

ABORJ. XXVI. pp. 307-312. 

BV. H. pp. 3S>42. 

IHQ, U, 509-51S. 


S.E.P.”* 








STUDIES IN TFIE 



>ICS AND FURA?fAS 


State according to the Jldjcidharina'pdrTTan”’'^^ Bel 


valkar observes that the philosophical postulates of the 


Rdjfld/iarirtii-porean are the same as those of the Bhg; 
the Rdjadhartno-pH has laid down detailed msiructloiis 
for the regulation of the day^tCMlay conduct of the 
affairs of the slate which display acute observaiioti 
and a rare insight into human concemSp which aSord 
in teres ting peeps into contemporary life. The qu^in- 
tessenc^ of state-craft is given in the following hall- 

stanza: 



like a gardener and not an incendiary'". IL G. 
Narahari discusses the law of Karman in aU its aspects 
and the principle of rebirth as propounded in the 

Mbh in his ^^Karma and Reincarnation in the 

In an ejchaustive and well-documented 


article N, M- Chaudhury takes note of the peculiari-^ 
tics of the Lihga-worship propounded in the Mbh 
and their implications which lead to the conclusion 


that it is a new synthetic cult which requires to be 
studied in relation to its larger backgrounds^® 




The Mahbbharata and Some Asnects of its Cul 


lure"* by H. C. Raychaudhury speaks about the origin 
and antiquity of the epic* vicissitudes of the Aryan 
civilisation p kingship, theology^ etc. 





S. 



reviews the leading characters in the epic stating 
what each character stands for; the Mbh age has been 


described as the golden age 


174 


Moral ideas in epics 


in respect of property form the subject of U. C* Bhat 


tacharjee's paper. 


175 



N. 



in Ms ethnic study of 


the Pan^avas^ has indicated that they were related to 


170. ABOni, XXIX. pp. 203-301. 

171. ABORl, XXVn, pp, 102-113. 

172* *Tlnaa Worship in Ui* JHQ# XXJV, pp. 263-292. 

173. Cult Hwr^ I. pp. Sfi-IOT* 

174. Mhk Asfc". Cult Her., l,.pp, lOS-llT. 

175. MR, Oct 1933, pp. 390-402. 





EPIC AND PURAtnC STUDIK 


ttie SyEhiansJ’^® K. 

stitution of marriage 
todia from the earliest , 

g“ h»^“' TdSg 

tion has no evidentiary value^■ 


131 


G. Goswanai shows that the 

known to have prevailed 


m 


•m 

ui 


has 

Subhadra 


P> 



and that the M&h le- 

the institu 



Ghosh 


mentioned in the Mbh 


points 


In 

out 


Ekanamtgt 

that 



III tne m on as Vi daught 

Vogakany 






comes 

Vaiodi 

fahadr, 

ifahahhQrata'\ t 79 


a daughter of Ahgirasa 



SkSnoifisS 


was 



I 


the daughter of 


OR turned 


ore ta ’ 1 ?*?^ *'« and Political 

araia w q RunAi-fi _ 



Banerji deals 


j“_ general state of Indiin 



Su- 

the 


gone- 


days 


as seen from the Afbh 


of Yudhisthira” J BO “Samrajy® 

In ancienriRdia. 


of various 

politics in those 


India 


Bibhutibhusan Datta 


ti^ce the prevalence Df thlT * tn 

dtiring the time of the Mh 


eti earlier’SI 


the Afftli (sixth oeniuiy B.C.) 


and 


Lachhmi Dha 


Pandava heroes of the Afbh 


shows the solar character 


^^es of darkness 
garded as 



of TTsas 


epic 


me Mbhf the Kaura^ 

Draupadi's wedding 


mamage with th 


etston of th 



Sun 




the slaying of The di^Wn %rd!i rfc 

- FoBowitig Herns. A 


umph 



U;^ 

the 



Following Hems 


to he 


legend of the 


proto-Indian cult of An 


a direct 


of the 
being prin- 

been 
solar 

great war is 

and the tri- 

Karroar* 




fis 



and shows 



underwent three different s tages 



m 


irt. 

ITK 

m. 

m. 

isi, 

1B2, 



CR. 

JASB 


1324, 



193S. 




Wo. 3. 

4S&-m 



41. No. 


Hiicbaiid of DraupadT 
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Woolner Comm 





STUDIES IN THE EPICS AND PUlU^AS 



viz. the SaL BrS^ the Afbh and the Viinu 
Ho has also taken Sukthankar's '‘Bhfgus and the Bha 
rata" 

article entitled 

Karmarkar adduces evidence from the Mbh and the 


to apply to his Dravidian theory. In another 

in Ancient India”/A. 




Pur^as to show that the Vratya cult mentioned in 

the Atharranedd is non-Aryan. It is further shown 

that the cult developed among the indigenous peo* 
pie of India^ and the Aryans started a parallel In¬ 
stitution of Caturvar^ya, and later accepted Vratyaa 
into their fold after converting them by the rite 

VrStyasloma. P. C. Scngupta identifiles the “Dtoa- 
vas in the Mbh” with the builders of Mohenjodaro 
and Harappa/®-® 


The Krwa problem ha& attracted the attention 
of a number of scholars. Tadpatrifcar deals with 
the episodes from the life of Kr^a as described in 

the epic and in the different Puranic works. S. L. 
Katre in “Kraoa and the Mahahharata War” gives a 
detailed account from the Mbh of the part played 
by Krsna in the iVfbh war as well as his pre-war 

activities/From a 

sode in the Mbh and 



in the Jarasandha epi- 
PurtoaSt S. L. Katre con¬ 


cludes 




the Mbh 



in essen¬ 


tially human colours^ the Pur^as present him in 

pure divine colours^ defeat* failure and humiliation 
have been transferred from K|~^a to Jarasandha In 
the PurSnic accoijmts/®^ 


Walter Ruben has made an exhaustive study of the 


Kf^a problem from the texts of the different Puranas, 
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LS3 


In 


*On 


the Original Text 



the Kf^a 



KAHya ad- 


he reconstructs the 'archetype' of 

venture which contains only 33 stan2as as against 

the Brahmo {56K (SOh Jffliiwumsa 



Bfnhmnvaivaria ^OB}, Padma 




and 


Agni (1). Another article by Ruben aims at show¬ 
ing that the original supplement fiChilaJ to the Mbh 
was much shorter than the Khila Harivamia now cur¬ 


rent. 



In 



-kiE 


Puranic line of heroes"''Ruben 



to prove that the Hariuani^u is a genuine sup¬ 


plement of the Mahabhdrata; therefore 


the 


ffari 


t^ariL^ is the oldest Pur^a; and many Puranas have 
borrowed from the Honvaiftie, Ruben's as 


he himself savs 


of 


Kp^aism 


f 


IS 


a 


career 


of 


but 

Kr5iia 


of 


study, 

the 


not 

epic 


of 


the 


legend 


religion 


of 


the 


himself. Kirfel' 


compares 


the different stories of the childhood of Kr^a from 


Bhnpuuata^ Brahma, Brahmavaiucrta;, 


the 

vapiia, Padma and Pur^nas 

parative text. Dikshit^^®^ shows 


Hari 




w 



Radhi) had 
Tamil country in 


gives a com- 

Kr^a (along 



attained popularity in the 
centuries of the Christian 


era and was worshipped as a very ancient god. 


Nanimadhab Chaudhuri 


supports 


the 


view 


that 


Gopala-Kr^na was a deity of AbhTra origin and re 
jects the theory of Christian borrowings in the con 
cept of Krspa on the ground of the fundamental diffe¬ 
rence between the cult of Bata-Gop^a and the con¬ 


ception of child 



there being no room for the 


former in the cult while the latter is essentially an 


exaltation 


of 


the 


mother. 


The 


Puranic 


story 


of 


Ki^na's opposition to tndra-festival and his advocai^ 


IBS, fe»**thrift TldfUM. tjp. 1BS~3QS, 

190. JAOS. 0). Pt>. 115^137. 

191 /R 4 S. IWl* pp 247 - 250 . 

ISlB. Wlenr Ankam. 1ML 

T92, FtMtvilbf Jtttohi. np, 39B-316. 
Ua IC, IV. pp. 2S7-tTl. 


I 
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of the prunitlve type of nature-wor^p and animal- 
warship have been regarded as evidence of the tribal 

nature of the religion preached by him. It is sug¬ 
gested that Gop&la-Kr^os ^ tribal hero of the 
nomadic Gopas, being later on identified 


with 


the 


later epic hero Vasudeva-KrsnaJ®^ In "Vedic and 
Epic Kf^na-* S. K. De disputes the identity of the Vedlc 


Kr^a (Kr^a Angirasa, a Vedic 



or 


teacher) 

with the epic Kf^ and states that H is not support¬ 
ed by Puranic tradition.Pxusalker^ "Historielty 


of Krwa” appears as a chapter in the present volume 
with additions and emendations.’*®® 


I 


Jarl Charpentier's “Paraiu-Raina” gives the 


II 


lam 


outlines of his legend from the epics and draws some 


conclusions therefrom, ^ 
legend and its significance 


In 


the 


li 


Parasu-R^ma 


P. Anujan Achoo 
shpws that the Araoyaka legend may be assigned to 
the close of the second century A.D, and the other 
versions are later; that versions of the Parasurnma 

legend in the different parts of the Mbk differ con¬ 
siderably, the only common factors being the exter¬ 
mination of the K^triyas twenty-one times and the 
gift to Brahmanas. The legend indicates the ascen¬ 
dancy of the Erahmanas. Parahirama was originally 
a devotee of feiva, but later was described as belong¬ 
ing to the Vaisi>ava cult, and is now worshipped as 
the sixth avotara of Vispu. Munshiji has discussed 
the historical value of the Parasur^a tradition, 
where he has shown four stages of the growth of a 
historical tradition. He has established the histo¬ 
ricity of ParcLsurama and localised him in the West 


196, 


199. 


Tnq^ian Cowherd fiod" JflORS, D«. X&42. 

mo. XVTD, np, 297-30L 

Vide MftLTm, CIl V. Origin ally pubUshed in Gloru thAt wom 

Oflrjuitideia^ tjp- 111-12T+ 

KunpTiFiriamf Cotmn, Vol.^ pp. 9-1S, 

Taper puhliahed by Cochin ArchaeQln$»lcQl Dcptl 
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Coast of India down to Malabar Coast. 


Paraiuratiia 


Is chronologically shown to be near the battle of ten 


kings. 


It is concluded that the legends of Porssu- 


rama iiepresent the first phase of Aryan advance up 

to the Narmada on the one hand and the boundaries 
of Magadha on the other, Pusalker has considered 
the Parasurama problem with special reference to 
Konkan on the basis of the Mbh, Pura^as, SahyddH- 




and 


Fodefeor odaj/fl-Kdt? ^ 

■.Ltl T_ -*JL- __ 


In 


At 


the 


Parasurama myth” Iravati Karve gives the popular 

about Parasurama, 


version 


of 


the 


Konkan 


myth 


vtuch is the last episode in his life, and states that 
belongs to that class of mj'ths which try to explain 



certain 


geographical and social peculiarities 


The 


factors that emerge from the myth are stated to be; 

shipwreck and 

curse sub* 



(i) Konkan was a gift of the sea; 
creation of fourteen Brahmai;ias; and 
sequent to the faithlessness of the BrShmanas, Then 



the 


Parasurama 


Puranas, the Mhh 


story 


IS 


reconstructed 


from 


the 



con- 


and the Vedic texts, and the Sak- 
t/adri-khaii^ account about Citpavanas is considered. 
FinaUy ^are given the more southern versions of the 
Parasurama myth found in the Purges and popular 
beliefs.®**’ I. G. Chakko takes up some geological facts 
connected with Kerala and points out possible 
lations between them and the geographical facts 

in the Paraiurama legend regarding Kerala 
"the ScientiAc Basis of the Tradition that Para^u- 
rama raised Kerala from the Sea”. Giving a general 
idea of the geological structure of Kerala, the author 
analyses and interprets the different versions of the 
Paraiurama legend and compares it with Strabo’s 

treatise on geography, the Periplus of the Erylhrean 

and other works .^°2 


tn 
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PICS Am PlTFlAiTAS 


J, L. Sweliengrebel gives the story of the Kaura* 


vas and Pa^?4^vas as given m 


the 


Koratocirttma, 


work in old Javanese, written in Pur&nic style 


a 


R 



Majumdar’s Important article^ 


full of much 


valuable material and containing a mine of infornis 


tion on ^'Indo^avanese Liter at draws atten- 

tion, among other things, to the old Javanese RSttw- 
yanu. old Javanese translations of the j4di, 7irdta^ 


LTdyoga^ Bhifma, jSsrama, MusoCa, Prasthanika 

Arjuna-piooho^ Korovdsramo 


and 

StJorgdroho^a^ to Arjuna-piooho^ Korovdsramo and 
the versions of the Brahmonda Purd^ia, Ratnachandra 
Agrawala also has written on the diffusion of the Mbh 

in Java-^*^® 

On a consideration of VedicT epic and Pur^c 
texts Kshetreshachandra Chattopadhyaya has shown 
that Vedic orthodoxy looked upon suicide with ab¬ 
horrence, which was considered meritorious by non- 

Later on, Vedic orthodoxy compro- 



Vedic 

mlsed with the common culture of the land and ap¬ 
proved of the 'religious suicide at Prayiga 


*300 


Belvalkar explains the role of Sahjoya in 


4^1 


Safi¬ 



's Eye Divine'\®°'^ According to him, Sanjaya 
always functioned as the official reporter to Dhrt^- 
ra^tra, and naturally was selected as the chronicler 


of the war-news during the great Bharota w^ar. 


San 


jaya was in no need of diupafh for the exer¬ 

cise of his profession so faPn In vieW;, however, of 
the difficult and large scale operations expected of 
him during the great war^ the device of the diryarh 

cflfc^ub came in handyt and the author-redactor of 


the Mbh granted it to San jaya all the more readily 


as that would heighten the authorn’s own reputation 
for veracity* In his address on the "Riddle of the 


203. 

?05. 

206. 

207, 


iQis. m. i. 
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rc. 
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Curse iti the Mbh'' N. C. Kelkar states that curses 


preponderate 


mostly 


in 


the 



stories 


J 


legendsp anecdotes, traditions^ folklore 


gones. 


Their 



own fate, destiny and 


and 

shows that they have 

of fortune. 





The 


philosophical aspect of the phenomena of curses is 

discussed, and there is a comparative study of the 
Koran and the Bible .Iravatl Karve 
ed in detail the kinship terms and the family orga 




nlsation as found 

Mbh 

the 


m 


the 


Critical Edition of the 



On a consideration of the material from 

comprising the names of Visnu, Siva 



a 



and other gods and goddesses together w 
description of their iconographical features and their 

and 

Sankalia concludes that (1) 


correlation with early epigraphic, numismatic 



sculptural 

points to an 

iconography of 


H. 


D. 






of the 

god* 


the 

5urya and 

Srf Sarasvati, when these were primarily two- 
armed and ordinarily one-faced; (2> Ganapati was 

still in the distance; 





had begun to be identl 


fied 


not 


it 


Gokula 


only 


with 


Dv^aki-Kpma 


but 


also 


with 


II 


or 


lij- 


Gopak 


n 


discusses the ""^movements 



SIQ 


V. 


B* Ath avals 


the Pindavas” from 




place to place before they started for the Kuni war 
and calculates the ages of Kr$na and 
the time of particular incidents. 

stated to be just 21 when he was declared 
at Indraprastha, and Arjuna were his juniors 

by two years-2 ^ ’ 

Next, we come to the various books published on 
the Mbh, Sorensen^s Index, though begun 
lier, was published posthumously in this period, re 




m. 

21Q 


ABORI. XXV, no. 



BDCRl, V. pp. 61-14S. 
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'"Ii^onnirraohic Elciiient& in the Adi Parva^, BDCRf, 
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and 


Elof 


vised and completed by Dines Andersen 
Olesen.®’^ It gives concordance and summary o£ the 


Parvans and sub-parvans as 



Jso of narratives; the in 


dex under different names has been so arranged that 
running narrative can be got out of the references. 

Its value and importance in research work has been 


accepted by all scholars. 


Another posthumous work 


is the Italian versified translation ffl Mahfibhdratai of 
selected episodes of the Mbh in 5 volumes, prepared 
by Michele Kerbaker and brought out by Carlo For- 
michi and Vittore Pisarii.®'^ It is in rhymed octaves 

E. P. 
the 


* 


the rhyming generally being a 
Rice has published an Analysis 
MohabhaToffl,^^-* which gives 




a 
and 


a 



c c. 


Index 



the 


stmwnary 


of 


the 


epic, and (i) Index of Names and (il> Index of Subjects 
under 15 different heads. The Subject-Index is the 


most valuable part. V. Venlcataehella Iyer called hb 
Jtfofe^ of a Sh^y of the Preliminari/ Chapters of the 


Miihabhdrflta,^^=® an attempt to separate genuine from 


spurioiis matter. The book is based on a comparative 
examination of the four recensions of the epic and 


Nannaya^s Telugu translation. According to the au* 
thor, the extent of the Bharato of Vyisa was probab- 

not more than 8800 stanzas: up^khySnas did not 
form part of Vyisa^s work, and dietetic portions were 
later Interpolations; out-stripping of Draupadfs gar¬ 



ments was a later invention; Stnti and Anui^sanB are 

the 


stupendous forgeries: there is no reference in 
Anukramaoike to Vanaparva and Virataparva Inci¬ 
dents; the tadan^amse series is an Interpolation in 
the Van span-a: etc* Appendix II deals with "Drau- 
padi and her five hiisbands^\ in which have been con¬ 
sidered five different attempts invented in the Mbh 
to justify the uolyandrous marriage, while conceding 
that the marriage was opposed to law and custom 
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m. 
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e explaimtioii9 given in the Marka^e|/a, Brahma- 

and Den't^Biiagaijata Piiranas are al^ dbeuss- 

ed^ In Das Mahdbhdraia-^^ dealing with the origin, 
contents and form oi the Mbh^ Oldenberg attempts to 


distinguish between the earlier and later stages of the 

epiCf he brings in his pet Akhyana-theory and holds 



St prose-poetry passages are the oldest portions of 
the Mbhy which was written at first in prose and Uie 
conv^erted into metrical talcs, many of which have no 

prose attachment but may be supposed to have been 

composed after the prose epic had been converted into 

poetry. He thinks that the ancient epic portrayed 

both parties in almost equal light and shade, rejoicing 

merely in the actual display of strength; the moral 

reflections cast on the conduct of the Pa^^d^vas per¬ 
tain to a more modem age. He suggests that the 

whole role of the man-god was a later contri^ 

bution to the original theme. K. Sidhanta^^ ^ has 

made a comparative study of 


the 


Sanskrit heroic 


poems (epics) and the similar poems of European 


lands. He tab^ eleventh century B,C. as the appro- 


3ci 


41 


ate period of the Bharata war. The four stages in 


the Afbh are stated to he (i) Court-poems of the 

Heroic Age itself, (li) epic or narrative poems based 

old stories with moral 



on the old court-poems, 

and religious interest attached to them, praising the 
superiority of priesthood, and (iv) complete sinking 
into background of the heroic interest with didactism 


looming large. The unhbtorlcal 


elements 


m 


the 


heroic poetry have been classified under fi) the intro¬ 
duction of gods, (ii) folk-tale elements* itidudmg ( 3 ) 
supernatural beings other than gods, (b) gross 

rations of the probable including 



the 


ascribing 



supernatural powers to men, (iii> myth, fiv) creative 

fiction, and fv) mistakes in history. Two chapters 

(Vll and vm) deal with the Society In the Heroic 



216 . 


Gattinseiv 10^ 


a 


I. 


Londoot 1029. 
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Age in In d ig^ in which ate consideted kinship and so¬ 
cial classes p war and trade, women and the fajnily, 
fcxid, etc. Government in the Heroic Age (,Ch. IX) 
treats of the nature of kingship and monarchy, 
and somttl, and intemalional relations. Mythology, 
gods, temples, sacrifice and funeral ceremonies have 
been considered under Heligion in the Heroic Age 
(Ch. X)* The author agrees with Hopkins that "two 
types of civilisation are embodied In the poem [the 


Mbh]", 


N 


V* Thadani's 



the Muhdbhd 



five volumes and over 2000 pages 


I 




the author's pet theory that the Mbh 



the 


symbolization of all the 



systems of Hindu 



sophy, and the story represents the conflict of the sys¬ 
tems which meet in the region of mind. As the moon 

and 

The Kauravas 


is the presiding deity of the mind, both 



Kauravas belong to the lunar race, 
are taken as representing Nyaya and the Pand^vas as 
Vai^e^ika, Nyaya being their common ground of 



first 


gambling 




the 


second contest 


the 


F^^avas represent Vedanta and the Kauravas Vaiie 


^ika 




The five Paq^ava brothers are different parts 


of one man bom in VaBesUta system, YudhBfhira is 
Buddhi, Rhim a is mind, Arjuna b Pra^a or breath, 

Nakula and Sahadeva are respectively arms and lees; 


Kunti is the earth, Karna the 



or vegetable king 


dom, Draupadi the sacrifice of action 


t 



the sup 


reme Puru^, etc. It cannot bo denied that the Mbh 
has a historical nucleus; and once the historical 



are ignored 



symbolism 



speculation allowed 


to come in, there is no limit to the conclusions that 
various authors may draw. Though one may not agree 
with the author’s conclusions p end though some have 
regarded the attempt as a mere waste of valuable time 
and money, one cannot but admire the wonderful 


patience and industry of the author. 



N. MulUck 
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has piiblishefd two books' MahabJtaratap os it iSj 
and eWT be^ A Critiml Study and Mabibbdmta 

os a History and a Lack o£ index is a serious 

desideratum in these volunoes* The author holds that 
the BMrata Samhita^ which owed its origUi to the 

Vedas 


and VedMgaSi existed before VaUniki 


and 


Vyasa, and dealt with duties of men in different stages 
of life and following two distinct paths^ of sathsdro 
and samnijid^a: the original Mbh was not connected. 

with the PaodsLvas. The seix^nd book gives a useful 

summary of the historical and dramatic episode of the 

According to the authoFp Vyasa originally de- 


Mbh. 

scribed the evil conduct of Dbftara^tra^s sons 




good* 



ness of P^d^vaSp wisdom of Vidura, virtue of 
dhat! and constancy of Kuntl^ ending with the divi¬ 
nity of Kf^a. The history thus culminates in the 
Rajasuya. Then the eptc was remodelled with dra¬ 
matic and Purlin] c admixture at the time of Jana 


G 


jaya and Satanika. Bh4ma^ Drona. etc.r are laier addi¬ 
tions.. A very useful summary of the epic appears 
in these volumes. In one section of /ndo-AryCR Lite¬ 
rature and Culture Origrins* N. N. Ghose®^® culls the 
material which formed the original Draupadl saga, 
and was subsequently added to and even altered by 
the Brahmin redactors; the Satyavati-Bhi^ma colloquy 
and the Nlyoga is a Brahmanical elaboration as also 
are Pandu^s sons^ Drona and A^vatthfiman^ etc; what- 


part implies 


extravagant 


gloriffcation of the 


ever 

Brahmin involving the humiliation of some other 
class, that is to be surely taken as a Brahmanlc inter¬ 
polation, fiharatauar^a Procttui Caritru Koia (Dic¬ 
tionary of Biography in Ancient India, in Marathi) by 
S. V. Chitrav gives the biography of characters Sgur- 
ing in VcdiCj post-Vedic^ epic and Purame, literature 




SIS. 

220 . 
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Hiith suitable references.®^’ It ia the only book of its 

kind. Nundo Lai Dey's Geograpk Lcol Dtctionory 
India supplies, inter alia, epic and Puc^c references 



to various place-tiamcs 


f 


and identifies them.®®® 



Rasa tola or the f/ndertiiorld refers, in addition 


f 


to 


western geographejs.^^^ Kirfel in his Uie Ko^moprci- 

phi^ der Snder^^ makes a detailed inves^gation of the 
data offered not only by the SoTfihitd^^ BrahmciwaSi lipa- 
n4ud^ and VeddnprzSj nor again by the Mbhj Ramiya^ 
and other different Purartos and Upap^td^i^ but also 
by several Jain end Buddhist canonical and non-c:ano- 
nical works. The same problentp as narrowed dawn to 


the geograbical description of India propetp was subso- 

quenily treated by Kirfcl in a short monograph, 

and Pui^mc accounts have 

and 




Epic 


been divided into three groups; shorter, longer,, 

Mbh and Padma. Texts in the longer group^ however, 


are much earlier than the shorter gioup. 


Harapra 


sada Sastri in his preface to the Descriplive Catetogue 

of Sajiskrit M&s at the Ariatic Society ojf Bengol^ Vol 

takes an exhaustive critical survey of the Rd™- 
yana^, Mbh and the Pur^tt^s. He propounds several 
eories, and his observations will amply repay peru¬ 
sal. Regarding the Mbh^ he gives a new meaning to 

iloka^ taking tt to convey a unit of 32 letters; and con¬ 
siders In detail the Parvasamgrah&parvan, the begin¬ 
nings of the Mbhj the criteria for finding out inter 




polations and additions, language and philosophy, etc. 
With regard to the he deals with the form 

of the work» its recensions, language, author^ extent 

editions, etc. Several problems such 


t 



the date of 


the Pura^as, their number, authorship, criteria 


for 

ascertaining age, mak&lmyaa, etc. are considered in 
connection with the Mohapuro^s. Gonda^s trans* 


in 




Pootija. 1932. 

C^Ucuttu, 19^. 
Stuttgart, 1S3L 
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versioD of the BhlyincijKir'waii iM Javanese 


deserves special mention.^®^ 


In his j4n flthno 


logical Study, G. J. Held begins with a history of 
the critical study of the Afbfij stating the problems 


and points for further study« According to the author^ 
the retationship terminology in the epic is largely of 

0 classiftcatoiy nature; the terms expressive of rela- 
tionship do not denote blood relationship but clan 

connection. The relation between the Pankovas and 
Kaurovas was a phratry^relation. Both groups toge¬ 
ther constituted a complete unity, seemingly divided 


but Conning in effect a totality, the oneness of the 
tribes. Both were parties of Vratyas. In the society 
of the P^^ai^ we have the permanent form of the 
ritual of initiation- and in that of the Kauravas the 
permanent form of the systematised potlach 



a 


Ka] a gopalachari's 




covers 


the 


whole of the Great Epic in 107 stories told with an 
artistry which preserves the charm of the original 

and enriches them with the authoriE characteristic 
shrewd observations, pointing the moral or calling 
attention to modern parallels. Wnile each story is 


treated as if it were an independent unit, the author 



.s succeeded in investing his narrative as a whole 
with a kind of continuity and connectedness. Suk- 
thankar’s articles on the Mbh including the monu¬ 
mental prolegomena and prefaces to the Critical Edi- 

coUected together under Crifical 


lion 


have 


been 



Studies in the Mahdbhurata, which appeared os VoL 
of the Sukthankar Memorial Edition edited by P. Kp 

Two text-editions of the Mbh were published 
during this period- The Chitrashala Edition brings 


out tbe Vulgate 


text 


with 


NilakAnthR^s comment 



BjinddtifiJ?. ISSS. 



I^rufan: Airurtcrazrin, ISOS 



£30 


N«w 1>elhi. tSSO; Book Uruwnntf Series,. Borabayi 19>5a, 
Bombay. 1944 . 
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faiy: 


^ai 


it is simply a copy of an older edition 




fully copying, in every detail, all the old mistaken 
and adding some of its own making, in the bargain^. 
Its only merit lies in its cheapness, i^bich makes 

easily accessible to the general public. Sufficient 

reference has already been made to Sastri^s Maha- 

it 

purports to be^ i^e., a critical edition of the S. recen¬ 
sion. The work is carelessly done and the collations 


bhora[a.23S complaint is that it is not 



are inadequate. 


It Is 


however^ valuable as 



gives 


a continuous Southern text printed neatly in a handy 

volume for ready reference* 



The Bhagat7acfgitj 


The BhapavadgTta 


has 


been 


Hindus as the integral part of the Jfhb, 


accented by the 


and 


some 


European scholars also endorse the view* The most 
important and significant events m connection with 

the Bkg studies during the last thirty-seven years 
have been, in a chronological order, the publication of 


the Kashmirian recension of the Bhp, of the *^original 
Gfffi and the Critical Edition of the Bhg, It is indeed 
curious how the Bhg presents such a relatively fixed 
consistent text without any noteworthy variation for 

the last 1200 years. The current text contains 7M 

bemg two other ^exts wUh 714 and 745 



stanzas, 

stanzas. The additional stanzas effect no material 
addition 


; nor do they create any difference in the 
teaching or add any new topic or pjgument. 

Otto Schrader first brought to light the Kash¬ 
mirian recension of the which he maintains 




233 

232 



Poona, ta2S-ia3G. 

MjadnL9L I£t3l-ld3fl. ReicreiiM may oIm mshle to a tiuai« 

twr of tmiulatido* of tha Mbh in r^iona] kin^ua^^ Lbot 

appeared dorirue thij period; th<?re were in 

Gvisirmti. Hindi, Marathi, etc. 
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to bo intrinsicfiiUy superior to the Saihimra text^ with 
its two comroentaries dating from the tenth century. 
The Kashmirian recension differs from the vulgatc 
text of the Bhg not only in giving 
plete and four half stanzas 


li 


If 


fourteen com- 

not found In the current 


version, but also in presenting 



251} variant read-- 


ings. 


Shrader also contributed papers on the sub- 



t 



that the India Offltc MS of 



I 




Mbh f. 

vul- 


though from Kashmir^ no doubt 
gate text of the Bbg, but was not free from traces of 

Kashmirian recension; that R5inakai:itha and Abhi- 
navagupta were ignorant of the vulgate text; and 


that ^riikara^s works and the vulgate Bhg came to 

Kashmir after the eleventh century during the reign 

of the Kashmirian king He also points to 

of the 




a Bhg ‘"riddle” which resquires the 
existence of a form of the Shg, wherein Arjuna spoke 

only 57 (instead of 84) stanzas, and 

present Arjuna stanzas are 

as later additions.^ 

Since long, Belvalkar has made the Bhg study 



27 of the 

to be excluded 


his own^ and has to 



credit many valuable 



butions on the subject. The undertaking of the cri¬ 
tical edition of the Bh^mapanmn has given him a 
thorough command of the MS material of the Bhg, 
so that he can authoritatively pronoimce about the 


text problems. Belvalfcar 


has. 


during the period 


under review, expressed his views exhaustively both 
in connection with the Kashmirian recension of the 


Bhg and the original Gita. He proposes to solve Schra¬ 


der's riddle by including the Gitd^Sro 'Stanza; in the 
Bhg proper, treating Cltdsara as the khita of the Bhg, 
and by excluding certain stanzas fimm Arjuna and 
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''On thp Fi>rm of ihe Bftq conlftined in ikfi Kashmirian 


Mhk 


4i- 




JfiAS. 193&, DD- J46^14S: RCMnaitm^n der Bhiu^^ivnd 
FatL WltilrmUTp pu- 41-50. 


riJ 


An ImpUcalion nl th* Riddli?'*, NM, 1, ppp 


R,R,r 


in 
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assigning these and some additional stanzas to San 


java 


llllis 


ui>niorD!i.Lng to the ClCumai^a Gniuncfa 


Belvalk^r haa examined 


the 


Kashmirian 


recension of the Bhg in his new edition of the 

and he states that the comparisoi* of this recension 
with the Samkara text shows that in 


a number 


of 


pa^ges the Kashmirian reading seeks (i) to regu 

the grammar,, (ii) to improve the syntax, and 


(iiJ) to improve tho sense 


According to the accepted 


canons of textual criticism the grammatically irre¬ 


gular readings preserved 


in 


the Saihkara text are 


likely to be the authentic ones and the Kashmirian 

text cannot claim to be intrinsjcally ^^upe^ior* Beh 

valkar also points out that there is "no basis for the 

current view that Abul Fazios Persian translation ot 
the Bhg contained 745 stanzas 




legitimate to speak 


According to Bel- 
of a Kashmirian 


valkar 

recension of the B?ig as it is legitimate in a smaller 
measure, to speak of a Bamanujlya recension of the 


poem 



The Kashmirian recension 
rent prior to the eighth century A-D 


was 


not cur^ 


authentic "except for about a dozen 
The form of the Bhg as preserved :r 


and not more 


mmor variants 
the Bha^a of 


^sraca^a is still the earli«;t aud the most authen 
tJC form of the Poem that we can reach on the basis 
of the available mamiEcript evidence 

The RamanuJIya text cf 


entitled 


In 


the 


a paper 


Bh agavad 


gm,^38 Betvalkar has compared tue Sankara Gita 


path 


with that followed bv Ramanuja 


deuce of the TatparpocandHIcf 
cases of differences of reading 

heitifi imoortant are commented on by hi_ 

place where BelvaUcar thinks Ramanuja’s readhig to be 

237. 


on the evi- 

He mentions thirty 

of which only four 

The only 





riddle Ufirirfdkd 


ABoRi, xiK. pp. m-m 


^th th* numm. of Aliatidavlyrdk 


238 


JlWi 

WM, n. tip 211-2SI 

Intr. 


PwMttu 


also Kaibrnir of U» 


23d 


Asvos, r, jptp 



i 
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I 



superior and authenticafed by majority of 

where Kamanuja reads vyamis- 



reliable MSb is ill 
re^-era for vyamiire^iaHUfl of 

While dealing with the Critical Edition of 



the 


Bhl^mapervan eanieTj no reference was 



to the 

Critical Edition of the In addition to the cri¬ 

tical apparatus of the Bh^maparvon^ the flhp utilises 
sItc Sarada MSS, one each of Kashmir and Wep^, 




northern MSS 


of 


the 



Jiad to 


tw'elve commentaries 
Gitasdra. In the case of the Bhg^ 
give up the accepted principle of giving preference 

hmJr versions^ which 


to variants of 



and 



have been treated here os late and secondary^ ^zikara 
edrya^s testimony for the text of the hhg is earlier 
than that of any other MS or conanentator. Except 
the first 57 stanzas^ he offers a word for word expla- 
naiion for the whole Bhg^ which enahlc?s us to deter¬ 
mine exactly what text he had lx*for^ nim- Practi* 

MSS 

San- 


cally all versions except SK and a few co 


of the 



group hevei 


in 



mai 



kara text of the Bhg. The constituted text of the 
Bhg has turned out to be very similar to that com¬ 
mented on by Sahkorap which disposes of Schrader's 


claim that the Kashmir recension 



rior to the co 
further shown 


ppit 




supe- 

hos 


accepted one* 
the important variants, on the 


basis of which Schrader tries to establish the supe¬ 
riority of the Kashmir recension,^ can be explained 
away 


The point whether the Bhg formed an integral 

of the Mbh or was a later addition to 




an open question. 


For 


I 


remains still 
as admitted hy Belvalkar^ 

'’3 


the very old MSS K * and Dai omit entirely the 

and even its existence was not recognised by Deva 



£40, 


Reprint, 




1045 


Pooos^ 1045*47. 


* 


B3l LytUi jirt n?n n 


(Cfitkfl] 


Editkhn)p 
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thwgh it is likely that Devabodhci"^ comment¬ 
ate" on the Gita portion has not so lar come to light. 


^rimad BhagnvadgiUi 


% 


by 


Swami 


Vireswara 


nanda contains the text of the Bhg with the gloss of 

Sridhara and the translation of the Bhg and igndhara^s 

gloss, which latter was not hitherto available to the 
English reader. 


Coming to the other 


text-editions of the Bhg 


published during the period under review, we may 

mention that besides Schrader's editionj three other 

cations of the Kashmirian version liave been pab- 
Lished. Tadpatrikar brought 


out 


in 


1934 


Srtmad 


Bhapaoodpitd with numerous variants from old Kash 
mirian MSS* an exhaustive introduction and critical 
not^p which has been published in the Pratinidhi 

(No. 1), under the patronage of the Raia Saheb 



of Aundh 


The 


Hajanaka 
edited 


Anandasrama published 


in 


1939 


Bhagat?adgitd with the 


Ramakavi called 


commentary 


by 


I 




Tadpatrikar. Four 


Sarvatobhadra. 




it is found 


were 

that 


utilised 

Hamakavi 


for 


of the Bhg which follows Kashmirian reading 
same text as edited by 




of 

also 

the 

and 

text 
The 

Ctdntamani was pub- 


MSS 

this 


from 

edition. 


comments 


on 


a 


lished by the University of Madras in 1941 
based on five MSS* four from the 







This 

, -- -, and one 

pom the Inc^ Office, three being in Nagari and two 

a scholarly introduction 



There 


IS 


also 


pointing out textual dlfierences from the vulgate text 
noticed in the Kashmirian recension after comnariiiff 


the texts adopted by different Kpshmirtan commen 
tatore. Schrader's views have been effectively refut¬ 
ed by appropriate extracts showing that Rimaka^tha 
and Abhlnavagupta knew the vtilgate text as well as 
the Gitd-Bfiapya by Samkara. Chintamani regards 

Uulnu, 1049. 
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Bolvalkar's falling 


in 


line 


with 


the 


Ottc>-Garbe- 


Schrader suggestion about the mterpolatioas in Uie 


Bt%g 



II 


luiiiappy 


f± 


and 



that tne so-cailed inter 


poiated verses have been accepted as genume by 
SanKara, Ramaka^tha and others, 

Jivarama Kalidas Sastri of Gondal publlsbed in 
1935 the text of the JShg purporting to be based on a 
MS dated Sahivat 1253 
additional stanzas and 


1179 A-D./i, containing 21 



variants. 


The 


dharma Office, Madras, published in 1935, 
the Bhg^ having 743 stanzas divided into 26 



Suddha- 

text of 




translation of the text 

nardanam* and the 




mth pdda index, 

been published by 
believes that the Bhg contains an exposition of 24 
Dharmas such as Naraya^dharma. Avataradharma, 


etc.; 



Chs. 



23 deal with 24 Dharmas in 



sa 


The Suddh&dharma 



text 


has 


been 


Schrader and others as 
The first Adhyeya of 


condemned by 


II 


an 



fabrication 


ir 



e Gltd with the cominentary 

was published in 1924 and the second Adhyaya with 
the comn^niary appeared in 1953. The English In¬ 
troduction by Janardana discusser the text-problem, 
conveys the message of the Gita, and gives the sum¬ 


mary of the Sanskrit Commentary on tJie second 
Adhyaya^ The introduction makes certain astound¬ 
ing revelations, hitherto unknown to any one outside 
the iiiitlates of the Buddha Dharma Manual a , regard¬ 


ing the compilation of the 



It is stated that Yoga 


Vyasa, known as U^an^avi, was the author of twenty- 
four Bharata sutras, which served as the background 

by Bhargava 
had only 144 


for the Bharata-samhita of 24000 
Vyasa; the Gita version in this 




£lokas in six chapters; it was Knsoa Dvaipayana Vy^ 
who prepared his Moha Bhdrata of a lakh of Slokas; 
the Brahmaoas of Jambukhanda, overcome by malice 



242. 


% 

£d. by ChlntomafiJ, intr. 
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and piejudice, invacted the cave-asnama of Vyasa, and 



Lne inrew them out to the winds 


the 


throw u-oui Ma-copies were coUected by Vaiiampayana 


the sage 


uisupie, Who restored them to order 



IS 


this version that went mto preservation m the ar^ves 


or the Suddha Phar ma 


asainst future acts o£ vandalism 


Ala^^a as a precaution 


- —„ . .. the Brahmat^as of 

JaDQUmthai^da, however, realised their foUy afte^ the 


Bharata 


war and collected whatever versions t 



could get out of the previously thrown out MSS; after 
giving some shape to it they broadcast it 


ns accounts for the different versions we 

wese days, but the real ivork is hidden with the Suddha 


as the Mbh 


e across 


Pharma Ma^^a, which has 

gavad^t 
missio 



only the Bho 

per 


i of 745 ilokas to the general public by 

of the chiefs of the Mau^a! 

*9*®, i®** Bhugauad^tdrthaprohd!. 

* published from Adyai 





w 1941, edited by the Pundits of the Advar Library 

- -o reference to the MSS material utilised for 

to 1^ introduction, Kunhan Baja discusses 

extent and nature of the t<>x t of 


There is 
the text 


the problem of t 



the Gitd 

whole, a 


which according to him 

rr _e.r- . 



i* 


unit 



Jivnrama Kalidasa Sastii has 


wi indivisible 


recent 




the Gitdtnano description of 745 stanzas 


the MS 


from 1665 Si 

ine mtroducUon deals exhaustU’ely with the 



ting 


He describes 


from 1665 Samvat 


problem of the Bhg 
genuineness of 


text 


this 


Belvalkar very much doubts the 


'Bhojapatra 


Gita 


ri 


which he 


beUevK to have been manufactured quite recently 

to conform to the Gifanwna descriptioii 


ticular 


version” of the Bhg 


Belvalkar has published 


an 


m every par- 

authorised 


- — WJVM cumpie 

Which he gives only the Sankara 


with complete peda index 


in 



text He has 


213, 

24J, 



moaUily). 1642; ^ jcjjts, I, pp 


21-3L 
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brought out another edition of the Bhg {already re¬ 


ferred 


to) 


wit 



the 


JndnakaTma^ai!micc<x.ya^ha of 


Anandavardhana^ with an introduction and two ap¬ 
pendices. The introduction deals with the problem 

of the Kashmirian recension^ to which w^e have al- 

1080 
el- 


ready 
A.D. 


referred 


Anandavardhana belongs 


to 


Schrader^s views have been refuted^ and 



valkar justifies his ^'mathematical operation” to which 


Chintamani objected. Appendix I gives a list of the 
names of works and authors cited by Anandavardhana 
in his commentary, and Appendix n givM the vari¬ 
ants in the two recensions in parallel columns. 

Among translations of the Bhg, reference may be 

made to those by Edgerlon and Hill. “Song of the 

Blessed One” by Edgerton contains a clear and able 

anal^'sls of the contents of the According to 


Edgerton, "There is absolutely no documentary evi¬ 
dence that any other form of the Clffi than that we 
have w'as ever knowm in India”* Hill^s translation 


contains the vulgate textp an index, an argument and 

a commentary.The introduction deals ivith the 

of the 



cult of Ki^a V^udeva, composition and 
Bhg (second century B.C. according to Hill), and the 
doctrine of the Bhg* There are bibUograDhical notes 
Sanskrit Index and Subject Index to the Bhg. 


Belvalkar has published an English translation of 


the Bh^tgavad0td with an Introduction 


and 


an 


Index of proper names^ Entitled ^Critical Expos!tion 
of the Argument” the Introduction deah^ among other 

problem mooted; 


the 


thingSp with the following: 
genesis of Ariuna^s dolour: truer explanations of S^th- 
fcht/e Buddhih and Yopc Buddhih; exposition of the 
"Yoga” in the Bho: inner significance and basic foun¬ 
dation of the ^Tajnacakrapravartana"; the problem of 


?4S. 

241. 


Chi 



19(25 




Oxford, im. 


PwTiLii^ 1942. 
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human freedom and of evil; nature of God’s 


Bhg cosmology; macrocosm and 



It 


Licroccjsm; 


II 


triune- 


unities*^ of the Bhg; besides there are Exegetic Biddies 
Nos. 1 to 5^ He has tried to indicate in bis Exposition 
that ^‘the Triune-unity of Kannan, Jhana and Bhakti 


as set forth by the Poem the dBiuanded on 


the part of Its Author a good deal of special pleading 
with a view to constitute an alliance between an ortho¬ 
dox Mimarhsist with bis old-world Yafiia as the be-all 

and end-all of existencep the post-Upani^ad Sanikhya 

with its dominating passion for Samnyasa, pre-Patah- 
jala Yoga with its mystic discipline of self-culture 
tempered by a Deis tic CosinDlogy and an Intellectual- 
istic Ethics, and the various Bhakti Cults of the day 


with their special notions of the 


Deity 


and special 


modes and methods of its worship.” The Bhg being 
pre-Buddhislic according to Belvalkar, the reason for 

its 

from radical Heretics 
Bhg 


^Thilosophical Compromise^' is found in the danger 

iAiJt. _* _ 


to everything sacred. 



15 


an effort on a great scale put forth bv 


the 


older srauta religion, with its institutions of Yajna 
and Vanpasrama. to hold its own and to 


stem 


gathering tide of heretic atid agnostic speculations.’* 


the 


The fihagavadoit 


by 



Radbakrishnan contains 


the text in Roman script, an introductory essay. Eng 

ILsh translation and notes. According to the learned 
author “the Bhg is a valuable aid for the understand- 


mg of the supreme ends of life.” The importance and 
value of the Introductory Essay wiD be apparent from 
a bare mention of the topics dealt with: (1) tmporiance 
of the work, (2> Date and text, (3) Chief commenta- 
tofs, f4) Ultimate Reality, <5) Kr90a. the teacher. f6\ 
The Status of the World and the Concept of May£, 
(7) The Individual Self, (81 Yoga4astra, (9) Jiiana or 
Saving Wisdom, flO) The Way of Knowledge: Jnana- 
marga, (11) The Way of Devotion: Bhakti-margo, (12) 
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puranic studies 


13:1 


The Way of 
Goal 



Karma-TOarEa, 


and 




may 
Ryder 


Among other translations o! the Bhagnyadgita 

be included the metrical translation bv A. w 



2*9 




the liwd” 


with 



W 

and 


Thomast®®*' 


not^ by 

^’ by Purohit 

the Gitfl 05 in-terpreted 


tf 



Gaspel 



fh^ 






Baran Hoy 


# 


which besides 



Aurobindo 
text and translation 


gives copious notes 

Bhagttvad^ta, the 

tion in prose and verse 




transla 
literal but inter 


pretative. by Swami Prabhavananda 


Isherw 




with an introduction by 



All classical commentators have been taken into ac 


count 




engali Buba 



brought out the teict and 


English translation of the Bhg with an intt^ueuon 

® . _ , . , Problems.®^’* 



under the sub-title the Solution . 1 ^ 

There is a chart of terminology of the Yogasutra show 

the significance of the terms and establishing 

Sankhya, Brahmasutra 





with those of 

the 


the 


I 



In his "Bhagouadgitfli 


A Fresh Studu*',®^ D, Di 


Vadekar makes a plea for the historical study and m 


terpretation of the Gita 


He criticises both saihkara 


and Tilak, According to the author 


the Crttd is a 


synthesis of Ramanujans 




ualified Monism and Tilak^s 


Activism- In continuation of his particulfir theories 
about Vedic gods, etc., V* G. Rele^®^ expounds the 
Ctia on the basis of psycho-phUosophy and 

analysis. 


Aurobindo Ghose's '"Essays cm the 


S4S. 

250- 


Lendon, 1648. 
Lmdon^ 163L 




2S4 

256 

257 


Bomba 

Ka 


rnDay, 

piiitha 


19^ 
la, 1944. 


249, 

253. 



BombaV:* 1^. 
CakutbL — - ■ 


J'iist 


Ed 


1837; 




CbicagD, 1838. 
London, 1835. 

Madr^ 1845, 

Poomi, 182B. 


Ed., 1923! and Ed , l&M; 

E^., ISZS: 2nd Ed.. 1942. 
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present a new approach to the Gltd; the Gita b inter¬ 
preted not as a. philosophical doctrine but as a prac¬ 


tical guide to life, to the highest spiritual life—whici 




not a turning away from the world and its actuall 
tieSr nor a pursuit of mere ethical or mentally moti¬ 
vated activities—which is rather a life here below of 
Aciionless Action^ of action held in God-conscious- 

The distingubhed author approaches the GUa 
for help and light, and his aim is to distingubh its 

which humanity requires 

The 




essential and living 

for its perfection and highest spiritual welfare, 
book will be of practical help on the spiritual path^ 
Want of index is a serious desideratum in this valu¬ 
able book. “^nrnad-Bhognuflclgitd*"^^ by Anil Baran 

Roy (In Bengali! Is based on Aurobindo's philosophy 
and faithfully follows Aurobindo^s thought* The in¬ 
troduction deals with the interpretaiion o! classical 


commentators 


like 


Samkara 


and 


Ramanuja^ 


and 


thinkers like Rimakrsoa and Tilak, and tries to show 
that the new^ standpoint is the best as if avoids their 
demerits and preser^^es all that is best in them. Irt- 


trodiccticm to the Study of the by R, V astide va 

Row considers^ with pertinent passages about each 
topic in the text and translation, the following topics: 


Jagat 


f 


Vyapasaya^ Vpdsynvustu, Vpasamt^ Up^saku, 


BhagOvodgtt^vCiriipa and Conidusion 

Rudolf Otto published in 1934-35, three books on 
the Gits dealing with the Original The main 


purpose of these \ 




>ks 



to propound a theory of 


the composition of the according to which, hard 

the 
from 



any of it belongs to the primitive text, and 


contents consist mainly 


of 


tracts emanating 


258 

m 


Cal^utin.. 1541 


Z58 




Der Sang ffcr-Im b-rwffn StutUnirt. 1335 . 

Di# Uf^enfEllt der Bh dODi - Tutda^CTi, Dig I^hre^ 



rr HA ai?g?4rfoUir TahlTij*cTi, 1^, Engilish 
InUon — Ortgfndt — The Song of the 


On€ 


by J. E. Turner. L 


_+, 


Il + ihtl I k 
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writers of different scbools ond foisted oo to the on 


gina! work. 


The scheme is elaborated with much in 


gen uity. 


Otto finds three distinct strata in the Bhg 


I 


one 


in the original poem consisting of 133 verses 


another in the doctrinal tracts, and a third in the addi 


tlons and glosses that come to be inserted later on. 

Beivalkar has opposed Otto’s contention, 


and 


has 


examined 



critically, publishing the text as require 
by Otto’s theory; his conclusion is that the Git3 in its 
present form, though not a unita^ poerm has been 
transformed into a philosophical synthesis and 



not. therefore, admit of any stratification now,s«i M. 


N. Sircar begins hb Mysticism m 



hogoeod Gitd®*® 


by stating that contrary to the divergence between 
knowledge and faith felt in Europe which is 


now 


melting away, thought, knowledge and faith are not in 
conflict in India, mysticism has its ligbtful^ place, 
and science has not been divorced from it. 


The cen 

troi teaching of the Gitd, like that of the Upanbads, is 

confined to the Brahman, the Being, the concepflon 
of the transcendence and immanence. The teachings 

of the Gits have been discussed under (1> the philo¬ 
sophic tendericies, (2) the descent of the soul, (3) the 
ascent of the soul, and f4) the spiritual fulfilment. 


The mystic ideal of the Gita is stated to be the reali¬ 
sation of the Divine in its immanence and transcend¬ 
ence, the Divine in man and nature, and the Divine 
beyond and above them. There is no index to the 
book. Ethical Phiiosopht/ of the bv P. N. 

Srinivasaebari expounds the ethical aspect of the Bftg 
in the light of Visbladvaita by adopting Western 

methods of critical enquiry. The ethical standpoint 
of the various schools of Indian thought has been exp- 
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mined in the light of western thought and a true valua- 

e position of the Cicd has been made out 


tion of 


Diwan Chand's 5iiort Studies tn Is a learned 

analysis and exposition of the work by a life-long 
rtudent of Indian philosophy. In his Bhg and Hindu 

Dntt™o M. P. Chi tale tries to explain the principles 


Hindu religion and the essentials of religious 


prac- 

The book is 


tice and conduct as taught by the Bhg. „ 

■arts dealing respectively with the 

principles and practice of the Hindu religion. 


D. Gtinc’s 



.drticles on Bhagavadgiti deal with the 
of the Gita^ the idea of personal god in the 
test as a protest against ritualism.2oa 

Turning now to the articles dealing with textual 



and interpretative aspects of the Gita 


Cbaipentier’s 




Some 


we 



Remarks 


on 


the 


ind that 

Bhagavad 


pta consider the views of different scholars about 
the original shape of the Bhg; give three stanras from 

original to the author 
with English translation; and place the earlier Gifd 
(ii-xi) somewhere about 


200 


B,C 


and 


later fxii 


xvui) after an interval of several centuries. Schrader 

^ belong to the original 

Gi^ but IS an interpoUtbn.*oe The idea of 

cakra bemg older than the Bhg. he tries to explain 



Aspects of the Blig 


3t 



genuine 


In 


Some 


K, De briefly discusses two 


I 


points in relation to the Bhg, viz. its date, and the 


process of remodelling the work 


As to the date, De 


admits the work as the earliest of all the existine 
works of devotional character, as it furnishes one of 
the earliest landmarks in the history of the Indian 


»l 

26€L 


Bcimbay^ IdSl 
Pocnm. 11152 . 

fotm hcttp. 



, Ptoona, ]953^ 

Guna s articles h^n putliali^ 



m 


PP- .1?-®= tOl-lOSj 121,126. 

IWQ, V, pp- "Se-TM. 


I 
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doctrine of religious devotion. As to the process of 


the remodelling of the work, 0e is of opinion that the 
GiM suffered from occasional Inteipretation or that 

it existed in different recensions; but to maintain that 


the work is a poor patch^^work or to deny that it is 


a powerful synthetic expression of a particular trend 
of relljgious thought is to miss the essential signi¬ 
ficance of the poem, as well as to go directly against 
the testimony of Indian tradition which has always 
attempted^ even from different points of view, a syn¬ 


thetic interpretation of the poem as a whole. In 
"The Bhagavata Pur^a and the BhagavadgitUg'^®^ 
Raghavan investigates the question whether the author 


of the knew the Kashmirian recension of 

the Bhg, and concludes that he knew only the vulgate 
text of the Bhg. From the parallelisms in words and 


ideas culled from the Bhg, and 


the 


Yoganosiffha 




RaghavELD proves that the Yogaud^i^ha used a text 
of the Bhg which was a mix up of the KdshmtriaTi 

G 

of 


recension and the vxdgate.^^® According to H 
Narahari^ the Samadhilak^aga forming part 


the SutasaTTihilu of the Sfcaitdo PurdTta is indebted to 
the Bhg for its contents, and many verses are obvious- 


imitattons of the statements contained in the Bhg* 




Krishnamurti 



article on the "Grammar of the Gitd 


has criticised Rajavade^s 




according to 


which the Gtta cannot be regarded as one of the best 
poems of the world.Gode has cited quotations 

from the Bhg in pre-Sahkara Jalna sources®"^^ like the 


and 


Lokntot- 


Padmapurana, ^SoatraiJttTtdscmuccuga 
tvanipiaya. in the hope that they may be helpful In 

problem whether there existed 


clarification 


of 


the 


different recensions of the Gitd before ^Sankara, Other 



2tt8a. iC, IX, pp. 3t-ss. 


270 

272. 


Hrfkl, pp, 

ABOft/; 




2^ 

271. 


T3-a2; 

XI. pp. 234-2^: cf. 



jnR, XU. SMS. 71-72, 
AflORJ, XXI. pp. lOO-IOS. 

Rajawut^ '“GramniJU' of 


273 


iha Gltn"', NlioiidaTbisr Camw. FoL. pp. 325-38 

ABORl XX, pp, 










STUDIES IK THE 



?ICS AND PXJRaWAS 


articles by Code on the Gita include “Coraparlsons in 
the ^'Psychology of emotions ns rcpresentiCd 

in and "the Bhakti-suiras of N&rada and 

^hich is a study in parallelism of thought 
and expressionp In "Bhg and Jain Literature^^^ 
Haghavan cites examples of the influence of 
the Gita on Jain literature^ in the writings of Amara- 

candrap Um^vati, gubhacandrap Kundakunda and 

yoglndu.^"^^ t 

Articles by Schrader and N. K, Sanna on 
ancient Gita commentaries^^* refer to one Bluiakara 

mentioned by Abhinavagupta^ whom Sarma equates 

with a Vedantin BhSskara, a contemporary of Sankara, 

and Schrader with Bhiskara Bhatfa, author of 

Saivdsutravnrtiika^ a Kashmirian ^livite con tempo* 

raty of Abhinavagupta. 


In 


bis 


"Sadhond 



the 


Bhagdvadgitd*'' 




K. hlaitra gives a compendious analysis of the 


1 



hfir 


viewed as a practical scripture iliummating the paths 
of spiritual realization. Matilal Das deals with the 


psychological 


and 


ethical techings of 


the 




D. S. Sarma points outp by quotations and compa- 
risonsr resemblances in ideas and expression between 


Upant^die verses and the Bhg; 



this is already 


recorded in saTt?opcnifado pfico indicating Upcnl^rods 

"one of the sources of the A. N. Ray 


as 


shows that Kr^a was the great religious teacher who 


brought about 


a 


Saihkhya-Yoga-Vedanta synthesis 




the harmonismg of non-^Brohmanical and Brahmanical 
philosophies. ® 










EPIC AND PXIRANIC STUDIES 


159 





. M 

tesjching of the 
non-violence in his 
The same 


Mahadevori 



tried to 








doctrine of 

of War?*^= 
rhe 




gives an 
view-point 


author in his Ttuo^/old Path in 
elucidation of the main theme of Sankara 



the 



teaches two 




to two separate kinds of persons and does not advocate 


the combinatioTi of 



and Karma 





Musing^ cm the Bhaga- 

Vaish gives an exposition 

own experience 



in one and the same person 

uadgitd^s^ by iJehal 

of the Gita 

in life; the reader is 

of the Gittt according to his own experience tn 

. Bhat^s 


^ to the 

asked to appreciate the leaching 

life. 




with the Gitd 
religion, its position 




to prove that it is mainly a harmonious work. Swami 

Suddhananda draws attention to worklessness 



doctrine of Karma Yoga 


woidc 

resignation to 
the Bhagovodgita 


t 



Incarnation 



:Lnc wiU 



I 



Ci^ 


rhe 



of 





Reference is made to the con 



of God in the Bhp 



the method of His true 


Ivors; 




which 



said to he self-surrendenng in 



Commonsense Religion in the 



204 


Munshiji^s reverence 


and 



for Sri and 


the Bhg are well known and he has been iwpulaiising 
the teachings of the Bhg and spreading Sn 


message by various means 


His 



proach to the Gita” 

message of the 
surrender to Cod 


deals with many aspects 



Ap- 
the 




Creative resistance 
truth as jjradharmci, breaking 



bonds 



and solitude 


are 


the 


arious topics 


elaborately consi 




documented from the 



m 

2 SG^ 

283 k 



XVH, 



194 L 



Phit 

MfldrM, 

Albha-bfld, 1S31. _ 

Ciilf. h Ra na-125. 284 



Dhanvar, 

Cult. Her 






pp. 136-145- 











tto 


STUDIES IN THE EPICS AND PURA^IAS 


iJfig and the BhoifBtJatigfrHS and Modem 

consists of seven lectures which Munsluji deli 


vered in the Gita Vidyalaya of the Bharatiya Vidya 


Bhavan during 1944-45 and 1945^6 


The foUow'i 




are the topics discussed 


(1) Place and meaning of the 


Gita 


(2) Therefore do thou resist 



Ariuna 


13) 


The Unity which is Yoga, (,4J Svabhava 


the Basis 


of Perfection. (5) Caturvamya 


its Ideal and 




(6) Yoga 


Perf^tion in Action, and (7) Brahma 



of 


the 



Urge 


Munshij 


rightly points out that the GTtd, the pre-eminent sciip- 
turc, being a universal gospel, is an intensely 
document, a guide for every human situation 

knowledge 


That 

action and devotion are not alternative 


pathways, but have to be fused into a dynamic unity 
has been best illustrated by the lives of Sankara and 


Kant, 


Calvin 


and 


Dayfinanda 


and 


Caitanya 


and 


St 


Augustme 


in whom predominated respectively 


knowledge, action and devotion 


In Marcus Aurelitis 




a European Janaka Videbi, were beautifully nuited all 
the three elements. Bacon, Napoleon and Hitler are 
instances of lives wasted for lack of such fusion. 
Anatita Krsna Sastri in his Sanskrit work shows how 
each of the Darfanas finds its doctrines advocated by 

In the Art of Life in the Bhagaoad- 

, Divatia has described in ten chapters 


the GttosaT 


V 


gjtfi 288 H. ^ . 

the psychology, epistemology, wamology, metaphysics 

and et hies of the Gito, an d discussed in the concluding 


chapter 


how 


for 


modem 


science 


confirms 


the 


teachings of the philosophy of life behind the Gita 




, Sarma has made an intensive study of the 
Ehg and its philosophy, and has striven hard to make 
the Gfita popular among the younger generation. He 
propounds that eternal truth postulates immeasurable 


345. 

2 Sf 7 , 


Bv, m. pp. 1-ao. 

Bombay. 1M4- 


2Be, 


1947 

Bombay, mi. 



















EPIC AWD PirEAjilC STUDliS 


Itil 


lave aitd tliBt truOi is founded on the tlirone’ of love. 



espoflitions 


in 


his 


Lecturer 


on 


Bhagat^odgit^^ 


aaa 


^^hich coDtaiu 


SIX 


Icctuxea, 


rhe 

an 


English truuslttlion and three appendices^ are net only 
scholarly, but also lucid and suppie. He has also 
brought out a Sludents* Edition of the Bfiogausd 


Sri Krishna Prem In his “Yoga of Bh^arnd^ 
gives a practical insight into the perfect yoga 
of the Gttd whicli, according to the authoTi is not an 
intellectual formatioUp but the mighty synthesis of 


the portM spheres of the different yogas integralins 
every aspect of the divine nature of all beings* P. 
Narasimham^^ makes the ffitd present bis own philo^ 

aophy of Brahman 


1 


w'hich the life we owe 



to 

rahmae will not be something that tiG€?ds escape and 
in w^hich Muktl will not be lor a select few only^ hut 
for the whole universe: besides, he deals with inter- 
polotions, choractera in the epic^ form of the epic 


etc. 


Tliadptii has followed his Mystery 



^he Mahi^ 


lihdrata by the in which he holds 

that the Gftd is a logical step showing a progression 
of 




from Simkhya ta Vedanta through 
Vaiseslka and Yoga^ thus trying to correlate 
erent systems of philosophy and place them in a 
logical order, M. G- Mainfcar^s 






a critical study of the on 

the Bhg and escamines S^kara^s comments on impor¬ 
tant doctrinal passages of the Oit5 from a comparative 
view of other important commentaries, 

Kirfers Verse Inde^ to the Bhagavadgiid^^- is an 


based 


on 


the 


alphabetical p^da index o£ the Gltd 
VuIgate text noting also the variations of the Anandd 







28S. 

29T, 



2S3 

2m 


Bfijatim imdry p 193? 

Cnliqu«, 

Karachi 1336, 

IS33. 


-m. 


MAdmi^p 1930 


I I 


fldJflS, 13S3 


Smillli; 1951- 

















1 


la 


» 


STETDIES IN 




and PUBANAS 


Fifty-four p4das appear 


tite maio 


Crania edition and Schrader, 
twice or repeatedly; according to Kirf^ 
litv of these repetitions is certainly without import- 

A .A. 4i V A A- -■ • _B_. -M- -HI.- -MV 

ance,. but some 
jdirits" of text’’. 


jjeem to be the lost traces of former 
P, C. DivajiJi has divided his Critical 





l^^tcird-fndej^ to i^ie into three parte, 

Primary word-units, (2) Secondary word-unite, and t3) 

Consolidated Index of Primary and Subsidiary word- 

on Basic forms. Each part is further 


units or 


Com 


sections 


and 



sub-divided into 

Section A of Part 
numbering 3&So entries; section 

and Secticin 


sub-sections. 


Thus, 


contains Vulgate with variants 




ston numbering 

words in Section B- 



is Kashmir reecn- 

is list of New 
there am three Appen- 



dkes dealing with Critical Apparatus of Sections A 

and B, and Addenda toSectionB. SectionAofPart 
II has two Bub-sections, (a) Vulgate with variants re¬ 
cording 11D2 entries, and (b 1 Kashmir receusioti ,2037 
entries; Section B. Tertiary word-units has 296 entries 
for section (a) and 62 for sub-section (b); 


while 



tion 



Quartern ary 


Word-units 


has 


196 


for 


(aV 


Part 



has also 



't'ulgate, and 24 for fb) Kashmir, 
tions A and B with the usual sub-sections, the entries 

being respectively 1443 and 238. In irtmcd-Bfiagoijad- 

pita Laghiiko^a^^"^ (A Concise Dictionary of the Bhg) 

. Gokhale first reproduces the text with pads- 

ccheda of each 5loka and then comes the dictionary. 

The dictionary gives the grammatical characteristics 




of each word, cross-reference to competed words, its 


explanations by 


Ankara and his followers in the 


commentaries, its occurrence in different places in the 
text, and its meaning in IiTarathT, English and Hindi. 
In the proposed Brfiat-fcojfl, an encydopiaedia and 

concordance of the Gitd, the same author intended to 
bring in commentaries of all schools of thought and 
to explain difTerent shades of meanings by comparison 





Bombay, 


297. 


Footio., 1944. 









EPIC AJTO FUEAS31C STODlES 


jm 


of pre-trltaj conte 


kl 


porar> 


and po^l-Glid^ literature. 






e inraluable help rendered by such 



to scholars 


and research workers can never be overestimated, 

An ambitious TVork dealing with tile interpreta¬ 
tions of the Bhaganadgird, in several volumes ^ 
been projected by St which Book 




The 

Bhagavadgltd and Modem SchaJur^hip was published, 

from London^ in 1941. This is the first attempt at a 


comprehensive and systematic review of the result 


of 



on the Gnta and the Epic Mbh 




made 


during the lost three quartern of a century by such 
competent scholars of the West as Max MLiller, Hop¬ 


kins, Barth, Wilhelm van Humboldt, Weber^ Holts 


mnmi, Dahlmaim, Schroder; Deussen, Garbe, Winter 


uiiz, 


Macnicol and ottxers as 


well 



by 


eminent 


Indian scholars 


like 


B handa rkar, Bankimcha ndrur 


Telang, Tilak, Subba Rao, Vaidya and others* Ac- 

from the dispas^onate and 



cording to the 
disinterested point of %'iew the Gftd may be really 

regarded as the gospel of love apd peace and good 

will among tlie nations and races of mEinkind, as the 

one scripture of the union of the East and the West, 
as the cementing bond or the golden link, that holds 
together and synthesizes the finest and noblest ele- 
menls of Indo-British culture and Euro-Asian civill- 


^tion, a consummation towards which 


the 


whole 


creation seems to he moving. The author’s main con 


elusions are: (i) The text of the 



has remained 


substantially unaltered in spite of numberless inter¬ 
polations that have taken place in other portions of 

tinkod both 



the Great Epic; fii) the GUa is 
by language and by thought with the thoughts of the 
Upani^ads and has alwaj^ been afisociated by the 
Indian tradition more with the Vedanta philosophy 

than with the S^khyo-Yoga^ fiii) Garbers theory of 


interpolation in the Gitd is entirely without founda 
tion; fiv) the Kra>a of the Gfta is not the same histo 






IM 


STUDIES IN THE 







AKD PURA^;AS 


rlcal or mythical person who is deified in the Vii4^va 
scriptnrea the the Bhayafota PurdM 

and the Vi^u Putujjm; nor are the teachinga of the 
Gita the same aa those of the Narayajjiya section of 
the Moki^dharma of the Great Epic; <v) the Gtta was 



not written by a sectarian poet for a particular 
but is meant to be and has always been a sacred code 
of devotiEFOr philosophical Insl^tp and moral and reli¬ 


gious cullurei universally 


accept cd 


by all 



^ter God^ irrespective of caster creed and colour; {vi} 
a few verses here and there ^tray a foreign origin 
and may have been added by interested sectariaii 
writers and these seem to have foimd entrance into 
this popular scripture along with other interpolations; 
(vii) the Gita, m origin^ form, was an Upan4adlc 
treatise; independent of the Epic Mhh^ and was later 


on 


incorporated 


into 


the 


didactic episodes; Ivili) the 



along 


\vith 


other 


of the poet of the 


Gita w'as to teach humanity the sublime art of self- 
control and self-conqu^t in the midst of trials and 
temptations of the Tvarld, and to encourage the hunmn 
soul in fighting its battles in spiritual life; iix) 
is not the central Sgune of the Mbh in its extant form* 

nor was he the inspiring deity for the author of the 
original Bhirata. The EpiCt as well as the Gita in 
its original fomi, was neither Kr^naite nor Vi^uito; 


<x) 


the Gitd was a much earlier work 


than 


the 


Bhagavftia episode in tiie Mok^adharma, and also 
much older than the fxi} the 



was com 


posed by a fifi of the Upatii^dlc ogOp a poet-phi lo* 
sopher who was a Reformer of the religious and social 
life of the contemporary Yedic Aryan as well as non- 
Vedic and non-Aryan people,^^^* 

the Original T. M. Mab^idevan 


In 


it 


examines several attempts at stratldcatioti of the Bhg 

Part h Th* Po^f of thr Gt*o 


23fJa 


ThiO Bi»^f it¥ Bse 


Irgron 
I hv 1 


rui- 


m 


^nd hit rFirfcrtmnimU by S. C. R«¥ pubUihed in 19^ 

CQmwu pp. 101«10S, 






EPIC AND PDSANIC 



1 S 3 


including Otto’s OHjrinoJ Gita, and conwtly states 

unless dear and immistaksble evidences ore 


that 
fortbeo 

any 


II 


ing 




there is no JustiScalion 


for 


regarding 


verse 


of 


the 


Gltd 


as 


an 


ii:iterpaIati0CL, 


After considering the views of foreign scholars as 
to the homogeneity of the P. C. Divanji in his 


paper entitled 


Was there an original shorter Gita? 


concludes that the GiW in its present form is o plan' 
ned work of one author.®*^» In another article P. C* 
Divanjl states that the Bhg was composed by Vy^a 

tor Veda Vy^a) in its original form and givs IloO 

Beivalkar explains the exact im- 


3^0 


B*C, as hb date, 
port of in Bhg, IV. 13, and the position 

and purpose of Bhg, Vn. 7-U in 'T'wo Mishandled 

from the Bhg*\ He further shows that there 

is no trichotomy ikarma, bhakti and jhana) of the 
pathways in salvation, but only a triune-unity of them 



in 





paper 


Bhg: 


Trichotomy versus 


Unlty*^‘'^^^ and the Bhg 

m ifeH. 1__ J 


Triune 

by 




Belvalkar considers whether Kiilidasa knew the Bhg 

and was influenced by its teachings It is found that 
in gfitsoTiihdrii and MegFiodilta there b no indicaticin 
that K^dnsa studied the Bhg, and one b not certain 
about MdJaoifcogniTjrftra and VifcromoroSiSi^a. I^rallel 



are, however^ seen in the Kttfftarttsoinbh^o 

Baghuoaifiia and AbhijuoTmJeilctmfala^ After dealing 

with the central ethical lesson of the jSafcuntafn* it is 
stated in conclusion that the Ab?tijiTatia^fcuTiMlfl can 
be fittingly described as the draTnatisatidii of the cen¬ 
tral teaching of the Bhg. P. M. Modi has discussed the 
central teaching of the Bhg and the mutual relation 
of its difTerent adhyayas in '"Bfig: Its teaching and 



29& 

300 



SOL 

so 

m. 


1^ 


Po^dar Cemuft. Vnt., pp. t27'l 

"^AuthortBhjp nml Date of tbc Bfig 

151-150. 

fflnT/nimia ComTri. Vol. 

KdHMflcor Comm, VoL. 

Kfijo ComiTU ypr., pp. 



B^drutl, n. pfK 















IN 




tIE EPICS AND PURANAS 


He believes that 


the harmony ol its odhySyas."^"'*' x. ^ 

the central teaching of the Git^ is its teaching about 

the Yoca, Le. "Disinterested Action'’ (y^g^ fenmasu 

‘^Eqiiatumity” (^S-Eirno 


kauioIantJ or in other words 


ttieni 


yoga 


ucyate) 


In 


commenting 


on 


Bhg 




views 


as a 


R. D. Karmarkar tries to show that the 
disapprovingly referred to in (wotyomapr^^ 

Tatacb!3Lr\*^a contains discus^on 


tfio^ te etc. point to the Buddhist doctrines 


Poem 


by 




on the grammatical significance ol 
sions in the first chapter of the Bhg.®®® 


larticular 




K 


Dikshit the non-mention 


of 


the 


According 

doctrine 



of 


ko rmflyoga in the available works of Megasthenes does 

not preclude the probability of his being aware of the 
Cits and its tenets,®®"^ 


Swami K Lkhilananda has written on the 


iHl 


practical 


Teaching of the 


Bhg 


”306 while Subodh Chandra 




Mukherjee deals with the "Message of the Cita. 

Agnihotri tries to show that the Bhg mninly aims 

"The Nature of 

by 

S. N. L. Srivaslnva concludes that opart from the qnes 


at the exposition of Buddhiyoga.®’® 

Yoga In the Bhg and PotaijJoIo Yoga Sutras 


tion o£ the author of the Bhg knowing or not knowing 
the system of Patanjali, there is an essential sirniLa 


rity hetv'cen the Yoga of Bhg and the Yoga of Yoga- 

jfltras so far as their methods and aims are concern¬ 


ed.® 


11 


K, V. Nllameghacharya 



to prove that 


the Narayaplya section is not an Interpolation In the 


Mbh. 




with the tenets, and supports 


the 


authority, of the Panearalras. 


sta 



304. 

303. 

9C6, 

307, 


mriT Camm. VdI,, IIL fip- EQ-£fi. 

AEORh X5CXI, pp. 13^-137. 

JSVOI, 50, h 

^Wofl Ihfj Bltg Krovrn t* Megiasthcnfs?", ABOR2 



308 

309 
311 


pp, 

FB. July 195?. 

JflffU. Vin, 2-3. 
PB, XLIV, pp, 5(0-507, 


310. 

Z12. 


Jim. XX. U. Sept iSffil, 

j^roj, rv. i 
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PIC AND PURA?^1C STUDIES 


107 



B&lv^kar gives a fresh interprctatioi^ of T'ctjna"" 

ecifera jnentiemed itx 111*14-15*^^^ ^^Evolutioti of 

the Monotheistic Conception in the Bhg" by M, 
nachaiya quotes x’erses in the GTta to show how the 
one-Goti idee has developed in the work by gradually 

ssimilating into 


it 


the 


polytheisi 


and 


animistie 


icndencies that were in cdrculation.^^^ S. K. Maitra’s 
^dea of Conflict in the Bhg"* states that every chapter 
of the CtCd presents ua with a problem of Conflict* 
It is shown how the idea of conflict, which is a ger¬ 


minal idra In the Bhg^ develops and what different 
forms it assumes as we proceed from one chapter to 
another,^ In ^Cosmic Significance of Karma in the 

Maitra further points out that the object oE 
the Bhg is to show that ethical questions cannot be 
solved without reference to the metaphysical question 
relating to the ultimate nature of God and HU rela 


tion to the Universe. 


His 


Conception of Freedom in 
the ascertains what human freedom means 

G, y, 

Devasth^i has Cfontributed a few important and in- 


and enquires what its place is in the Bhg. 


In 


Karma 


in 


the 


toresting papers on the Bhg, 

he sets forth the views of Bhg on Karma in 

the words of the Bhg as far as possible. The conclu^ 

sion 19 that while recognising the due importance of 


the Vedas, the Bhg would assert that they fall short 
of the final goal or the summuin. honum which can 


be attained hy reaching a level above them and attain’^ 

Yoga or Jfifina or Bhakti; while its teaching on 

can be very well summansed in one of its own 



verses Kflrma^yeu^dhifcorosfe, 


In "SiiLTnTnrUTn Bonitm 



313. 


ai4 



31T* 

Jia 


"Yaiu«aknipnivtuiM(Ltii^\ DRnjftt Comm- Yol, IH, pp 

45^50, 

QJMS. XXXV, Nq 3, Jnn- 1345. 

QCtftrttfnJ Comm. VoL^ pp, 517-^8, 

PB/XUV. pp- ^ 71 - 

Tbld. pp, 43Q-43d. 

Potdaf Comm. VoL^ pp. 














im 


STtiDlIS 



SI THE EPICS AND PUHAJSAS 


in the Devasths-li states that the Bhg idea of 

is widely different froflii the Upani^dic con* 
ception of Srcrga, The Bhg deals with the sutnmum 

bontim positively as well as negatively^ Negatively 



consists in the Temoval or 




traeticm of sln^ feon 
dsge of Karma, old age and death, transmigratiorL In 
both Its aspects of abstract and cancrete on the posi¬ 
tive side it consists of being one with the ultimate 
unity behind the diversity. This unity abstractly 


conceived is brayirmn, while in its concrete aspect it 

etimes idcntihed with 


i!ii 


is pam or paramo purufs^ s 
Lord The yl tlma rp result in either case is 

eternal happiness untouched by rndtras, cassation of 


transmigration 


and 


attainment of 


an 


unSuttcriiig 


steadiness 


I 


equanimity and quietude 


of 


mind 


and 


buddhi It can be attained by several means as 
karma, jn^n^, y^g^f bbaktl, etc., though the last is 

often declared to be the best as being the easiest. 
Perfect Man in the (in Maralhi)^^^ by 



thoJl deals with the characteristics of ^thltapraj^ 
Ijiogarudho^i bliolrta, and siddha or siddlilm 

prdptah os given in the Bhg as also according to west¬ 


ern 


philosophers* 


In 


i* 


Renunciation 


In 


the 


Bhg” 


Devasthali concludes that smhnySsa, aceordiiig to ^e 


Bhg 


I 


r 


is the abandonment, not of activity, but of fdgpj 


dve^j and kurtna-phalcsongfL 


And 




through 


thii Smbn^rasa that one attains the perfection of nai^ 
karmya and also the final beatitude or mok^ or union 


with God.'^-^^ In yet another article on "Bhakti tn 
the Bhg"^ DevasthaU states that the soft comer of tho 
author of the BJig for Bhaktimarga suggests that in his 


view the best way to attain perfection is to begin not 


along the lines of jufluo or koTinan but along that of 


310, 

320, 

321. 


BV, XIV, 


r 


10-1!^ 


Kuniiil^neFiiida CfV'FithAj pp. ST-^ 

EV, m pp. 144-45; 


















PIC AND PUEANIC 





bhakti by resigning every act to the Lord.-^®^ of 


the is dealt with by Batna ShivaranL"^-^ C* Kun- 


han Haja^s '"Bhg and the Mimaihsa" shows that the 
Gita truly reflects the %dew of Karnm as held by the 


MimAiiisa school of thinkers and there Is no doctrinial 

conflict between the two views.^®^ dealt 

w'ith "‘Karmayoga Tradltloa'^,,^^® P. C. Divanji states 
that the tradlttan of the origin and transmksicin of 
the Karmayoga doctrine amongst the K$atrtyas as re¬ 




ferred to in the Bhg 


has 


the 


corroboration 


Piirai;iic and Vedic literature. The Iradihon 
come interrupted some time before 1500 B.C 




from 

be- 

Some 



K^atfiya princes^ therefore* had to take instructions 


from Bry^maria 


by 



in later 


Divaojl 


deals 


wit 



s-i 


Bhg 



and 


Sophy* 


Another article 

Sankhya Philo* 



N, IL Sorma has discussed in detail 


the 


4* 


Trend of the the paper being concern¬ 


ed with the e^positkm of one aspect of its phUosophy 
in relation to its metaphysical theory of God and the 
world of matter and souls* With regard to ^^Sankara 


and the Mok^ia 



in the Ehg \ 


M 


G. 


Main 



shows that SajUJcam interprets d?\'otion which 
Bhg considers as o meims to liberation as- knowledge; 

the nature of ihe 




to H, Ankara 



and the means 

ample liberties with the text; he 

reads his doctrine in a plain text, whereas Ramanuja 

is more faithful to the texL 


While considering the 'Thilosophy of the Git*— 
Does it make a DarSann?"", P, ML Modi stales that no 
system of pblfosophy has been taught in the Gtf^, 

though philosophical doctrines are ^metimes referred 




223. 

32S. 

121. 



n, pp. ■"SaThkHyn fn tl» by 

Oe^ vusthah Is ta appdar in ih^ r^rUmnujit^ number df iha 


i/dtETiiJs£. 

BrtibiniiL^ld^, IZ, i. 



PP. 



S24. 

3^. 


lOl. 

KamaT^ar Comm. VoL, up. 179-“195^ 

pp. lOl-lO-S. 


mi. 

r^amt, vm, nos* 2-^ 
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PKS AKD FUHANAS 


to in the Gito in support of its main teaching o£ Yoga 


or 


41- 


disinterested 


In 


anodiet article. 


p. M. Modi shows that each adhyaya o£ the 


a unit by itself 


33 


cif articles on 


Mohan Singh has written a ^nea 

»Ui^33i The quea- 


the Brahman in the Bhg, 


tion why a ma 



resorts to the wrong path even though 


he knows the light oitc 


is discussed in the light ol 


the teachings of the Bhg fay Jaldev^ Sii^hjn the 
biem of Inrontinence in the 


1-4 


prch^ 



hff 




traces "the path of Yoga in the GitS 


D. S. 

from its 




in the awakening of BnddJii to Its cultainaam* 

In "The Role of the Gita in Life, of 


ning 

in Jjidjuj. 

Doctrines of the Gitfi as 




of Social Reconsiruc 


tion 




, K. R. Potdar states that the Gita takes a rationa¬ 
listic view of all problems and also lays stress on Uie 
philosophical and devotional aspects of human life. 

It lays down a very rational and hence a very se^ 

ble basis for the division of society, and its criterion 
of individual ability has certainly an instructive lesson 


for the world-society of our times with its artificial 


of 



based 


on 


material prosperity, 
observed that socialization and spirituali- 

zation'of the conception of sacriflee especiolly in inew 

of life the Gita visualises; 


division 

Finally 



IS 




of the 


of the dynamic 

its rational explanation of the theory of four 
with an attempt to equalise the importance 
different individuals in society in view of their duties, 
its conception of a hierarchy of intcUcetimls in society 
especially for the purpose of the guidance of the com¬ 
mon people in society; and on the whole the flre-lest 

of intellectual examination of all the doctrines of in¬ 
dividual as well as social importance; these are tlm 



m xrx. SimleinlKr 1950. 


330. 


BV. X], op. 


33L VK. Jnn. F**- Mar IffiiZ 


1X33 


JC/gi. vnt Nw- Z-4. 

Culr. Ifer, Second Ed., HL pp. 400-423, 
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ricciples that 



to become the 



of social 


reconstnictioQ of any period*®^® 


V* B. Athavale has traced the sources of certain 


verses and. ideals as also names of pro minen t person- 

found in the Bho to the Bgvedic 




nd the Upanifads", 



Devasthali 



and 






.e 



nature of the close relation between Bhp 
Upani^ads from a consideration of parallel 
nara!I eiis>" of ideas such as asvattha, two 


paths, creation 



jid absorption of beings, the import 


ance attached to yajfia, tapos and dcno, restrictions on 

the imparting of occult knowledge, etc. The conclu¬ 
sion is that the Bhg does not merely borrow its ideas 
from the Upan4ads, but utilises them for the purposes 
of its own teaching marking a distinct advance over 
the Upani^ads in several cases. Bhg also gives new 
ideas hardly found in the Upani^ads. P, V, Bapat has 


9 


shown that Dhammapala in Ch. 


£d. 


Of 


Muo^yann 



17 


echoes 


(p. 


693, 


Bar. 


Bhg 


* 


n 



without mentioning it.^*^® 


In 


4 £ 


Bhg and A^tadhi/di/i’' 


P. C. Divanji states that the Afffidhpai/T furnishes proof 

of Panini’s acquaintance with the original Mhh of 

Veda Vyfisa with the Bhg forming its part.^®'^ K. C. 

Varadachari has written on the *^Bhg and the Kafho- 
ponisnd'and Akshaya Kumar Banerjee on "Gita 
and Yoga-Vasistha’’.^® G. H. Bhatt takes a survey 
of the “Literature on the Gita in the Suddhadvaita 


School".3'« 



J. 



Taraporewala has written on 


**Bhg and the Gathfls of Zarathustra' 



JSSa. BV. X. pp. 3n-382- 

Relcttiaa of the 

Nqa. 3—4. 




■ 

W1 




the JG-Tfll, 


] 


•I 






*DlumimApdla 

ABORI. 


. PP- 


112-142. 

JHQ. 


Ti 


iii 


L p. 7». 



CD. 3SS-ZT& 



JWOE xm. No. 1 


339. 


PB, Jan. Feb, iaS2. 


3«L 

ME 


ABORi, 



pp. 131-134. 


BBCiU, V, pp. 1ST-21M. 


I 



















STUDIES IK THE 




PICS AKD PURANAS 


Befoi^ dealinff with 


the other epiCf we shall turn 


to the articles referring to both the Mbb and the 
Rdmapana. Hopkins has referred to the ailusions to ^he 

Rama story in the and has given 




ces m 


all: there are 17 in the Aranyako and 14 in 


Drona, while in six Par\’ans there 



the 


no reference at 


f 


relevant pasaages haw been given. 



Ruben h&n 

in the Ram and Afbh in App* V 
chapter entitled "'Princes and 


aU 

given parallel 
to his text. 

Peoples of the Epic Hopkins mentions the 

features comninn to the Ram and Mbh referTing to 

the metrCp lalest genealDgles, phraseology, etc*^ he 
_ the two epics, 

characters figuring In which he takes to be partly 
historical and partly mythIcaL He has further dealt 


has also pointed out the differences r 



with 


iTI 


Paralld Features in the two Eyries 




and 


""Proverbs and Tales Common to the two EptcH 
H. C. Raychaudhuri examines the views of Hopkins 

and Macdonell about the r^ation of the two epics. 


-14^ 


V* Narayana Aiyar by quotations from the Nalo^- 

khjiina of the Mbh and 5 undarak%^a of the 


draws attention 


to 


the 


astonishing similarity 


Ram 

in 
The 


thought and language of the two works*^^^^ 
saiTie topic has received full^ critical and comprehen- 

by Suktbankar, where 


fiive treatment In a 


paper 


after comsidcring the previous writers oa the subject, 
and after subjecting the texts to a searching analysis. 


Itc concludes that our Ram text was used as a "source” 
by the diaskeuasts of the MbTi^ and that the Ram was 
composed in the interval which separated the Sh^- 
Tflta from the In the "R^opakhyijm and 



34Z 

343. 

344 

347. 

340. 


JAOS. 50, pp. ^-133 

Studio rur rejtg^Sfciiiehli* dej Kaindiiana. Stutl§aft, 1936 - 




CH!, I. pp 
JlJP. 19. pp, 13^1 a 


34£ 


AJF, pp. ^ 39 . 


Studifs Jii Indim ATtiifjoSia€f, pp. 25-34 
JOH, XI. i. 

and the TJjoflwiJ* 

pp, 294-303. 
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4^ 


RitoayB^ 




V 


Sukthankar findg support far Jucobi^^ 



view ithat the Kantop^ was based o 
gives a concordance of parallel 
and Rmn numbering 

Hopkins^ that ibe 





the Hdm>, and 

In the Mbh 




our Rdm- Incidentally 

carious are the conclusions that 


which proves, contrary to 

is an epitome of 

is shown how very pre- 


are 


based 


on 


the 


\>ulgate text of the Mbh. and also that many o! the 

used in the past for literary and historicai 



purposes 

spurious. 




ve 


t um ed 


out 


to 


be 



N 


unquestionably 
Ghose tnakcs a detailed sociological 


study of the Rdnv and the Mbh in which he states 

that the Mbh represents a later epoch than the 
the culture of Ihe epics Ls the pre-Buddhist moral 


and material culture; 
is a conglomeration 

ing unconstitutloiial 
of seU-govenurtent,™* 



Bharalavansa of the epi^ 


independe: 





haV' 



monarchy with no trace 

Kuruk^ctra war has been 


historically interpreted aa the struggle between ortho¬ 
doxy and dia-ienl, the consm'ntive and the radical, in 
which for the moment the conservative and the ortlio- 
dox, the sanatsiiavariTaiTajnadhartiia* prevailed^ lead¬ 
ing to the establi^shment of Brahmaoa rule. Pi 

Mullick iu hb Malwbhdrato ns a History ond a Drama 
divides the Rdm also into two parts, the Orst ending 
with the death of Havana and the accession of Bibhi 


^anu. and the second with the death and disappcantnce 
of Ramocandra and his brothers. In ''Monkeys and 

Yenkatarainji Sastrl 



Serpents in the Epics’'’'^® ^ T. 
says that the V^aras in the Ram and the Nfigas, 
Uragas and Pannagos in both the epics were groups 


of 


men. 


V. Y. Dbcit 


has 


dealt 


at 


length 


with 


the relations of the epics to the Brfihmana literature 
with regard to history, religion and sociology,^^^ The 


m 

350. 

351, 




FtjrfacTirif( Kijn*H pp. 

AjtffoiA sutler Jubiletr FoL^ OriKitaUii HL ^ pp, 36Ji^>40-i 


JOR. xm W. 



Poomii. 15S0 
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STUDIES IN THE EFICS AND PURANAS 


Indian epics in Indo-China ts< the title of an infornia 
tivc article by R. C. Majumdar.®**- 


3. 


The B^indyaixa 


The problems connected with the critical text of 


the iidm. have been dealt with by Ruberu®^** 


He 


observes that the relations of MSS tnaterials of the 

similar to those of the 
is not a wrong procedure to follow 


Ram are in many 





so 


that 



Sukthaikkar^s method in the class!fleation of MSS very 
closely. Schemes of recensions and principles of text 


histoiy are 





e sa 




tc in both op]c5. Like the MbJi, 


the Rajn MSS are divided into two recensians,. N 


(Northern) and 



(Southem}, each of which is again 


subdivided into two versions. Tlie N. recension com- 

the N.-W, and the versians, and the S. 



recension comprises the version of the Amftokataka- 

tika and the version of the commentary of Ram^uja. 
It may be noted that unlike the Mbh^ this grouping 
of the versions is regional in one and based on 
commentaries in the other. Ksemendra is as impor¬ 
tant a testimoniiim for the Ram as he is for the Afblt. 
Vim^labodha and Sarvajnan&rayao^, common cam- 
Tnentators cm the Rdm and Afbh, appear to b^ong to 
the N.-E. India. Ruben has given a list of 61 MSS 
in aih including MSS in catalogues, and also those re¬ 
ferred to in the printed editions and also those of 
the commcTitaries, He gives specimens of critical 
texts of the RJm in parallel columns sbnLIar to Kirfel, 
together with variants from a number of MSS. Four 
different continuous texts have been given from diffe¬ 
rent parts of the Rdm. One Appendix deals 



the 


Almost simulloneously with the 



O. R. 



EdU 


tioti of the Mbh^ the authorities of the D. V. Col- 


m 

dSL 


IHQ, xxn, 

Studlen zw 





<fez ftamaya^ Stutbrart. ISSE. 











I 


m 


MC AND PUSAtilG STUDIES 




|nl 


lege, Lahore, began their critical 



ot the N*-\V. 

Suktbankar's view that such 


recension oJ the Horn, 
critical editions ot different versions or recen^oi^ 

contain much secondary matter and reading which 

_hard to detect unless the evidence of oH eitant 

MSS belonfling to dijereitt rccen^on* oticI uersions 


arc 


15 


token into accQimtp applies in this 


case also. 


£ 


\boiJi 


*'>00 codices of the different of the Kam were 

secured from N,-W. India, of which only about a dozerx 
MSS were finally utilised in this edition. The AyO- 
dhua Kando edited by Ram Lafahaya was published 

“ ■ ‘ ' out the Bsla 

liter on Vtshva Bondhu Sastri took 


in 


1928. and Bhaga^d Dalt brought 


Ka^a in 


1931 


charge and released /Iranijia K^nda in I935p followed 



y 


Kt^kindhd the neset year 


In reviewing the last 


some 


publication.®"* De eA-pressed doubt whether aE MSS 
belonged to N,-W,, and drew attention to the fact that 

MSS w'ere misch-^wiices and no attempt was 
made to evaluate them- He also pointed out that the 
edition ivas frankly eclectic, but on no recognizable 
critical principles and there was no attempt to make 

parative study of this recension with the S. and 
Bengal recensions- The Sandora published in 


a co: 


•II 


1940, edited by Vishva Bandhu Saatri, in view of De s 


criticism, contains useful Introductory matter giiiHing 

detailed lest-criticiil introduction describing the basic 
MSS and giving their comparative valua tlon. Accord 

ing to the Editor, all the ten MSS on which the edi 
tion 

questioii how far 




represent a unitary version, but the 

is a uniform, non-conflate version- 



is not evidtmt from the present edition. Following 
the same principles as were adopted in the Siindora 

KSnda, have appeared the YwddJin Kand« In 1944 and 
Uttora Ka^^In in 1947, both edited by Vishva Bandhu 
Sastri, bringing the project to a successfui tanninatJoo. 




OLD, n, FP 
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EPICS Ai-^D PURA^AS 



Raghu Vira^ fortnerly of ibe Lnternationai 
deioy of iDdiao Culture ol Lahore, had und^i'takcn 

to edit a critical ol Ihe ftotn on linos similar to 






those uf the critical edition oE the Mtah. He ^ 
to have followed the lead given by Ruben in his book^ 
A trial fasekule has 



published giving text of 

ihe different versions in three parallel columns (of 
which the left hand column Is curiously aiinost in^ 
variably blank) with variants in the fooinotes^ 


. but 

without either an introduction or even a hare descrip^ 

tion of the critical apparatus and the inter-relationship 
bet^veen the vaiious recensiona of the epic. There 
is a bare list of thirty hISS with only their benedic¬ 


tory pordoiis. The first fascicule contains 



first 


six cantos ol the whieb appears to fol 

low silently the Lahore I^tion^ 



Bapuji Chandorkar 


alios 


Sri-rtoiacarana 



brought out last year tPoona, 



founder of Sri-Riim^ya^a-SaiMiKlbana-Sairutl in 

a critical 

edition of the Bdia as ihe first volmiie of the 

Ramdyu^a. He is the ^^Etor-in^^chief with Balacharya 

Khuperkar and Aboji Baburao JosM as Associate En¬ 
ters, About twenty-five MSS. indudlng printed edi¬ 
tions. have been utilised In the preparation of the texL 

Devanagari, there are MSS—some palm-leaf 
in Tclugu. Tamfl, htalayalam and Bengali 
The te 5 ft is boJOd on a paper MS from Wai in Deva 





ol(L 


Vari 


tiBgcri characters which Es about 375 
ants have been eoDected together in an Appendix. 
After the printing was almost complete^ the editor 

luckily came ac!ross the olilest dated MS of the Rtlfii, 
which was copied on 5 th November 1455 . As the 
colophcms for the different cautOES of the entire Kan^ 

canto 25. 27, 30. 37 and 52 read AyodhyS^ 

Kanda^ the MS was docketted as of the Ayodhyd 



3» 


X^hotr, July 1^38fc pjj 
^ppeoned uptil now. 




No 


Ixutbef 


tsscicuk 


hSkS 
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Kfl^a, but really It corttHim the B5ki Ka(i^o. Tlie 
editor has invited attentioii to some pecubarities 

importance of the MS in a sep:irate section, its 
text has been copied in Appendix. After printing the 
text in seven volumes, the Editor proposes to bring 

out the translation in another seven volumes, and 

the lost volume, the fifteenth, is to be devoted to the 



crilioal study of the Ramapnijo in all 

The M. S. University of Baroda Im undert^en 

the preparation of the critical edition of the 

the lines of the critical edition of the ilfohS- 


uatta on 


bhdrota publiahed by the Bhandartar Oriental 


search Institute. Poona. 


A 


Re* 


Romayaria Depaidment 


was opened on 


12tb March 1951 in the Oriental In¬ 


stitute, JBaroda, a constituent part of the University, 


which 



a rich collection of R 11111 --MSS 



tt 


m.' 


berlng fifty-two. After the preliminary work of pre¬ 
paring a list of all Rdnu-MSS from published cata- 
- logues of Libraries of the world was over and a Card- 
Index giving details of over 2000 MSS was ready, an 

appeal was issued to the public and private Librariia 
in India and abroad for loan of RSiJi,-MSS, which 
has received generous response. When about 200 MSS 

were collected at the Oriental Institute, Baroda. a 


Collation Section 


was 


inaugurated 


on 


1954 tHindu New Year's Day> 


by 


4 th 
Shrimati 


March 



Mehta, Vice^hanceUor of the University, by writing 
the first verse of the epic in the collation sheets. So 
far 219 MSS in different scripts have been procured 
and ^veral others are soon expected. 


ing to note 

ior is 


It is interest 

the oldest MS of the Ram known so 
dated V. S. 1076 and is written in Newari script 



in 


the 


Bit Library, 


on palm-leaf. It' is preserved 
Kathmandu (Nepal). G. H. Bhatt, the Director of 
the Institute, persenaliy went to Eathinandu and got 

the MS mic rofilmed. 







7 7 >i 



IN THE EPira AND PUHA^AS 


As already stated, Sukthatdtar’s method may he 
rightly applied mutatfj mufondte to th-e Him also. 
Three receiisioiia, viz., Bombay'l&Qiithemj, Bengal and 
North-Western, of the JMm are known so far, and thi^ 
criLLeal edition will have to take into aceoimt the 
whole mass of MSS evidence. Besides eomnientones 
on the Ham by RamBtiuja^ Govlndaraja^ Kataka and 
others, the testimonia for the Ram ineiude Himayaas- 


ffiflijari 


by 


K^emendra^ Kambart Romayo^ 


J 


vcr 


stons of the Him in the Purigas, and other Sanskrit 
works* abstracts and versions, of the Epir: in Indten 
and foreign longimge^ and in Buddhist and Jain lite¬ 
rature, and researches in archaeology, history, clc. 


After 


the 


Baroda, 


of 


publication 


by 


the 


Oriental Insti tu to. 


the 


Critical Text, which 


will 


dis 


cuss 


crucial 


points 


in 


the 


critical 


notes 


coming 


at the end of every Kanda, and which will also in 


elude the readings and 



rejected by 




EdI 


tors either in foot-notes or in appendixes according 


as 


the 



are short or long, it b proposed to 


bring out an Epilogue discussing all importanl pro¬ 
blems In connection with the form and the matter 
of the Epic. The Epilogue will indicate the psycho¬ 
logy bejilnd several additions, amissioiiB and substitu- 

otid will make a thorough study of archaisms 
and neelogisnis in grammar, metre, Bynhuc and voca¬ 
bulary, Besides, there will be a thorough discussion 
of matters relating to geographical and cosmographi^ 

^1 data, flora and fauna, social and economic organi¬ 



sation, and sciences* 
epoch-making event. 


The 


undertaking 


augurs 


an 


t 

The Bengal recension of 


the 

LokatiMha's tlkJ Sind Bengali translation is being pub* 


with 



357 


I am indebted to Prof. G. H. Bhatt, Director oF the Oricnlal 
In^tittitc. Bsiodft. for stvlnK me portivuLiira atxmt; tha Criti¬ 
cal Edition of the on wMch the abov« paro^jctipbs 

aro ba!}cdl. 
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lished in the CalcuiU Sanskrit Series.^® The teact 


has been issued in parts^ 


The 


eartler 


parts 


were 


edited by AmDJresvaru Thakur and JJarendra Chandra 


Vedmta tirtha, 


and 


Hemanta 


Kumar Kavya-V ya- 


kara^ a-Tarka-Tirth a 


IS 


the present editor 


G 


A 


Grierson has coHected and edited the fragments of 
the Ramdyana in Kashmiri by DivakaraprakaAabhafta, 

he liad been able to procure 

yitijA 


His 


i4 


Kashmiri Raina- 


”350 


comprises 


Snramava taracari ta 


and 


Lava 


kusayuddliaearita. The story pr^ents many varia¬ 
tions from Vatmiki^s version, Sita being described as 
the daughter of Rlva^a. Mention may also be made 
of the Rffindyaiifl which the S\^dhyaya Mandala of 
Aimdh (now shifted to Pardi) is bringing out, edited 
by S. D. Satavlekar, especially on account of the ex 


haustive 


and 


detailed Introduction dealing 


with 


various important and interesting problems connected 
with the epic. Six out of seven Kkz^as of the Riimn- 
yana have been published so far* A^ Zieseniss^'^^ has 
considered the origin and development of Javanese 

Rama legends^ 


R, Narayanaswaml Aiyar^ 


3IS1 



an editorial 


committee 


consisting 


is published, under 

Kuppuswand 


of 


Saslri and others, the Vfilmifci HdTn^j/aijui, S, recen¬ 
sion^ which purports to have been based on a collation 
of a xuimber of printed editions and several MSS in¬ 
cluding three Graniha and one Nsgaii. Characteri^ 
tic features of none of the MSS ate and the 




few in ^number. The book 

neatly printed^ and win he very 


variants noted are 

is artistically got 
useful for ready 

After text-editions we turn to different works on 



the Rdjiu Ra7j%MyQna ^amafocand (in Blarathi) 


by 


35 a. 

359. 

m 

3CL 


CaScuttiw 1933 i>nwmniiH 

CalcutUi^ Blblkitheai Irdica, No. 253. 

0i«- Edma-SdQa M den Unbim^ Hamburg, 1933 

Jkladras, 19^. 









isa 



m THE EPICS AMD PURAMAS 



4* 


in lU first part containing seven 
chi^pterSp deals with several im|>ortant points rel^ititig 


to the such as the excellence of the epic^ the ideal 


character of Bama^ social^ poUUeol and ecoDonilc con 
ditions of those nature and degree of the civi 


lisadon of the Vanaras and 



m t e rpo la t io ns, 

etc. The second part, with elev'en chapters, has dUous- 
sions on the chronology of the Rdm^ determination of 
geographical places mentioned in tlie Adm w*hete the 
author identifles Lanka with Ceylon, analysis of im 
portant characters 

■sopie other versions of the Rima story in the Anondit 

etc* One Appen- 




the 


epic, a 




critical review of 



Rairt^ Adhi^dtiTui Ram, TnlitsT 
dix enumerates 20 Sanskrit Rorndt/anm;. The fonzwofd 
by J. S* KnrandLkar gives in a nutshell the important 
features imd condusions of the topics discussed by 


the author. 


D. C. 



in the Bengali 



that the Valtniki Ram has been welded together 


from mnlerials token 


ti■! M 


(i) the Dasarathn 



(ii) cycle of legends from southern Indin that grew up 

about a grand and noble Brtbmana hero-, Ravoinia^ ntid 

(iii) the floating group of legends related to apeswor- 


shlp. 


As regards the development of the Ra 


!l11 


in Bengal, Sen 




saga 

that none of the Bengal Ramd^ 

unnm arc translations of the Sanskrit epic, but each 

author tells his story in his own way wearing into 
his own thpughts and ancient traditions current in the 
neighbourho^. Alter the Tol^iOAVa revival of Cal- 
tanya, later writers filled their poems with Vai^nava 
doctrines and with tbeoru^s about Bhakti^ Beowulf 

and the Ramayana by I, S* Peter^®^ is a study in com¬ 
parative literature on epic poetiy, Indian and Anglo- 

Epic constmetionf political and social condi¬ 
tions 6f the epic age* epic philosophy, and common 
characteristics of heroic poetry, have been dealt with 



3G4. 




n 


im 




C^kuua, tm. 


Loo^Pp 192Ar 


/ 
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1EPIC AND PURA$ttC 



ISl 


in 


the 


4 Lit. I 


k. 



NBrayaiui Menon, in ApprtwcJv 
= a small booklet covering about 30 


regards that the Jiam represents a synthesis 


to the RarndyanO 

pages, „ 

of the culls and culture prevalent in diflerent parts 

of India. The iiu«ior tabt^ the eternal present as the 
aubjeet matter of literature and therefore is somewhat 
critical about the discoverios by hterary and archaeo¬ 
logical means. The surrender of the will of the reader 
to Rama Is essential, and v. hen R4nm who integrates 

all life is realised men cannot fight among themselves 

than branches of the same tree can stifle 

the 


any more 
each other. The Raanai/aiia Polity 



Doctorate thesis of P 



Dharma. the object 




e 


nuthoress in wanting tlie thesis being to depict the 
politicgl institutions as described by ValTmki in the 
Rdm. The polity is considercii in its different aspect;® 
and the condtision is that **the system of administra- 


lion during the JliTndym?* period was far from rudU 
mentaiy and anticipated very much that of the later 




periods/^ There 
, Paramaslva 
with the aid 

standard dieets 
hear Jubbulpore 
in substance a 




a short hibliography at the end 
in his Rdmdyana apid 


and Lfifik 


Ram and the Survey of India 

locates Lahlcili in Madhya Pradesh 

The author feeb that the was 

_ credible record of the struggle oE the 

Aryans and the Gonds for Janssthina, the populous, 
fertile, blnek-s oiled, high level plain of the Damoh 

cannot bo 

the Lanka of the Rd^n. Maps in the book fadlitata 


district According to the author, Ceylo 


rafereitco. Mast! Venkatesa Iyengar has appreciated 

the best parts of the Hum in his Poctrr 
mifci 





the topics dealt vrith 



author 

ore the origin of'the Kom, later additions to the poem, 
the story of the six books, etc. From Lahore comes 


the English iranslation of RMmaya^ 


111 


China by 


3€5, 

W. 


I&43, 

1040- 


m 

368. 


Modnts. 


B 


Iti 4 ^ 


lorf*, 1940, 


















18*4 



IM THE 



AJiTD PURAjfAS 


Chikyo Yamaitioto,^^^ The fitst is the Jatnka ot an 

Ctiincse 


into 


unnaiTied king which was transLatfd 
from an original Indian text by ELang-Seng lliii tn 

251 A.D.; and the second^ Nldana of king "Ten L.uxu- 

** which WB5 translate into Chinese from an ori¬ 



ginal Indian text by Kefcaya in 4T2 AJ^* PitEj/czynld 


do 




^ddii 


A^nd D^iejojni KedoJccifj R&m&yany 


(in 


Polish) by Eugeniusz Sltisxkiewicx^^® gives yiirnilar 

in parallel coliinms from the different recen- 

the 



sions 



the fianm story* R^TnopaJeht/ana and 


Rdm, Edua^avedha and the and the Jinaklho- 


Tcna and the Rom are the recensions considered 


The 


arrangement seems rather complicated and confusing* 
From his different texts it is difficult to estimate the 


actual 


range and extent of the similariti^- 


Tbe 


author holds that at the time of the Ramopahhj/ana^ 
Ihe Rdm was known in two shghtty different fornia^ 


and that the recension of Lahore could not have con 
stituted the source of the RamopSkhyana* 

Lectures on the by V. Srinivasa Sasiri 

are critical and analytic studies of the different cliarac- 
ters in the Rom, and contain copious quotations from 
the Rdm and numerous references to commehtaries 
mth discussions thereon. Sastri does not seek to 
plain away frailties with far-fetched interpretations 
like old eommentatotSp^ hut deals ""with the Rum in 



the spirit of a critical scholar. 


II 


K. 



Bamaswami 


Sastri's Studies m the Rem present an estimate of the 

life and life-work of Valmiki in the first part^ while 
the second part discusses in detail some of the riddles 


of 


the 


Rdm 


with 


their 


sol utions.^ RcimkathM 



fongin uTid denclopmenij fin Hbtdi] by C. Bulcke 

an important work on the The first section 

deals with the old Bamakatha literature and treats 



3 fJ 9 . 



3T3 


Lfthorc, 1S38 l 
M ademjf 1949. 


370. 

372 . 


Knkirw, 1938 

SajnDdii, 194 a. 
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exhaustlvelv the folio wing topics 


ll) Vcdic 



tufe and BAmakatha 


( 2 ) Valmiki’s Bam 


> 



Ratna 


katM in the Mbh* (4) in 


in Jain literatui^ 


origin 


T1 



Buddhist literature, and (5) 
second section discusses the 

(1> 


of the Brnnakatha, under these headings 


Dasaratho JaUdta 


t!ll original source of the Rima 


hatha, (3) interpolations in ValtnOri 
early development of the Ramakatha, 


Bdm. and 


4i 


Next follow 




an 


exhaustive survey of the later Rimalmtha In^ four 

fl) Ramakatha in Sanskrit religious liter 


chapters 


Sanskrit and dramatic literatusfe 

t3)ln iDodem Indian language* Md (4) i^* other courw 


tore 


(2) in 



such 


as 


Ubet. Indonesia 


Indo-China 


and 


Europe 


The last section is a 


full treatment of the 


r the mnlrjitha in eight chapters, 
of which examine in detail impoirtant 


development o 

the first seven- 

topics of the seven ka^idas showing how the different 

the Rama storv are woven and indicating 


threads in 

the underlying motives in oR 

last chapter emphasbes 




of development, 
influence of the 


mi 


Airj 


iatba in different parts o£ the world 




e original 


the 


Ramiikath^, coitu 


on 


4 nity in the diversity of 
features of interpolations and the inflaenoe of several 


religious doctrines on the ftam 


In the Appendix 



given 3l 


m SIX 



tabular analysis of the Ramakatha 
coluroHs, followed by an important ^md lapto- 


date hihliography on Ram 
of the BMmMyaua 


N 



gives 




Gore^s BiMiogrcipbi/ 
detailed information 


about the various text-editions, teinslalions, epitomes 


and abridgements ol the Jtam 


and lists 




ks ond 



on the BSm in many Indologieal journab 

Jaseful extracts from important books and papers 
addition to useful indexes, 

English translation of Jacobi 



In 


the 


book 


also 


contains 


Dos RdmauQ^a on the 


574. 



PoCEiia, 











l»i STUDIES IN THE EPICS AND FUBA^lAS 


Epic L^guogc and the PoelEc Art of VMmild. 
Sundura-Kdii^itm Of the Flight o/ Hami^nan to 

Lanfi^ via Siinda Islands by the Air-route by C. N, 
Mehta contains^ besides the text and transittSou 
of the SuTidaTa^K^xi^Jo^f some thoughts on the principal 

races of maiiildndt the fllr-route of Hanuman in quest 
of STtfii+ tlie location of Haina's bridge and Bava^'s 
l»iiiika^ the nature of the great world war of the Raut, 
and the use of the aeropleneSf (Ire-arme and gases 

therein*^ K* Cbandrasekh^an'^s RdmdytiJ^i^Triv^^ 
examines briefly three different versLons of the Rama 
story, vh, the Sanskrit Ramdyaim of Vabnlki, the 

Tamil Ram of Kamban and the Hindi Ram of Tulasi- 
dasa^ trying to bring out the special characteristics 
of these three pMts as seen from their ideas about 

filial J^e and felicity of marriage, their treatment of 
the ep^sode^^ of SitS^s St^oyaTRcarc and the golden deer 

and their characterisatiDo of Bibhi^ana.^ * ® In the 
Rama^^Tia in two volmnes Sudha Masnimdar ha^ 


mostly followed the version of Krttivira, deleting 

nmeh that was considered not essential to the life and 

thus has many episodes 


teachings of Rama. 


The 





unknown 


to 


Valmiki. Written 


in 


simple English 


without straining after effect the authoress repro¬ 
duces spirit of the epic with the dramatic ii^terest 
of its incidents and portrayal of heroic characters. 


The book will no 




ubt scr\'e the purpose of inter 


preting the message and the meaning of the Great 
Epic to the people of the West 


so 


to 


form 


^ to enable them 


a 


thotights.^^ 


real 

An 


undei^taniliTig 


of 


our 


Id^s 


and 


abridged 


translation 


of 


ValfnltEs 


Ram by N. ^andrasekhnra Aiyar has appeared under 


the title 


r f I JjfU K 4 i,-' ’ “ WritlOft lU SlmpIe 

English, tijc book elueidales the substance of the ori- 


Nn^^l^ N D. (7 IS41J. 3716. Mftdnui, 1K3, 
Tit. Bombay* 537a.. Bamiuy, 1354 
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gtpal. 


bk 


a 


learned introduction the author deals. 


with some problems oi the Bom. 


The author bolds 


that the dispute ns to the question whether Sri HSjua 


was an ai?atdro or an ordinary mortal is futile^ Inas¬ 
much as the real question 
mind when 



what Valmiki had in 
he wrote the workp and categoncally 


answots that ValmikJ^s 


IntentLon was to delineate 


Bam 



^ an 


The author abo w^kotne^ the 


study of the RSm from the modem approac 



of laJang 


RSma as a Immarii beings 


Attention has been dtav»Ti 


to the 


excellences of Valmikj as also to hia defects. 


omissions and inconsistoncies. 



is rightly stated 


that ^‘Such blemishes pale into insignificance 
we consider the work in its entfrety^*. 


¥ 


when 


In turning to the articles on the Ram, we consider 


0rst 


those 


dealing 


with 


texts 


and 


text-crltjdsnii 


reocnsious 


of 


the Ram, 


and 


its 


inilueiice. 




the 



L . 



I 


^Original Hopkins contends, from a 

study of the N.-W. recensions of the Rom, toat the 
view' that the Adi Bdm referred to in some Marathi 
W'orfe has been the cuiginal of the several recensions 
is wrong, and that the texts hove been handed down 
,bj word of mouth p Ihe oral version being reduced 
. to writing at a later period according to local autho¬ 
rities* On the basis of the findings of D. C. 

J. Kats^7» 

the chief characters In the Bam as current Ln Java and 




to find out the relatioMhip between 


Sumatra. 


M. 


Gbosh-^'^ condudea 


that 


the 


old 



a^^arie$e Rom Kakawin was partially a translation 
and partiaHy an adaptation of the Bhafflkdryo. In the 


Hi 


Eamivai;LB 


in 


Creator India 


K 


A- 


NlJaknnta 


Sastri^^^ draws attention to the influence of the Ram 
not only in Java and Bali but in Cambodia, Laos. 

Siam and other parts of Indo-Chioa and China proper. 
Tlie entire Bamp as wc have it, including the Uffara- 


378. 

38a. 


JAOS, pp. 


JGIS 






379. 

331. 


BSOS. ill 
JOB, VL pp. na-120 


















m 


STUDHK IN 



EPICS AJfn PURA^AM 


is shown to have been known m 


Champa 


m 


the seventh century AJD 


F* W. Thomas refen; to the 


fonr fraionecits of the Tibetan which, 


however^ do not closely correspond to the Indian ver 
aion of the fiam; the inddenls and the nomenclature 
di^er widely. They contain a highly peculiar 
stonl^ It appears that popular Rama narrative dif 



of Valmiki 


wen? 


fering from the dassiCBl version 
current very eariy^ and they may have reached China 

through Nepal Richard WLnstedt shows how the 
scribe of one hlolay text has adapted the text of an 


earlier 


original to the taste 


and 


exigencies 


of 


a 


Muslim Court The Laos version of the Roin, ac¬ 
cording to Henri DeydieTj is an origmal redaction, 
■wliich greatly differs from Valmiki^s as also from the 
Khnaer and Siamese versions. Deydier has given the 
outline of the ^ory in brief which shows that Iho 


geographical etiviromnents are not India but 



Other mdicalions also clearly establish the Laotian 


origin of the redaction.*^ 


C. 



Godnkumbura has 


invited attention: to a version of Rima*s story from 
Ceylon,^^^ C+ Bulcke. who has recently made an in- 
tensive study of tho Ram, in his paper on the three 



ons of Valmlki has noted the diver¬ 

gences in the Southern, Bengali and North-Western 
rcceusions of tbo RStti in n comparative tablc^ and haa 


suggested 


the genesis 


of 


the 


recensions.^ 


In 


a 


^1 


Prospectus for a Variorum Edition of the South 

_ •n-9 _ ^ ** A. tfl 


Indian 


Recension 


of ValmlM's RamSyana 


A. 


S. 


Kataraia Ayyar deals with the subject under fi) text. 


(U) 


commentaries, 


and 


(iU> 


aesthetic criticbm and 


Appendices.^®’ 


3S1 

383. 


384 


jip. 133-212. 

T^Loy VeTsaan pf tkt B, C. Liue 

IE. pp. 1-2. 



38 S 


"RamJl^^aia; in 
JB/iS. lEHJB. New. 

JOB, xvn. L 



JQR 



pp. &4-6ti 




m 


JOl, L pp. aiT- 213 . 
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The origin and growth af the 


Jaina Rama van as 




have been studied, starting from the Val^rciikt 


The two Jatne schools, vk 


ttiQ V tma lA^Tiri and Gu^ 


bhadra. differ 


widely from pjie anotbijr 


one follows 


Vamiki and the other 



influenced 


in 


parts 


ty 


Btiddliist R3tn 



M 


Kuikami has shown that the 



very 


near 


He has further 


story of Rama, as given by Bhadrelvara 

that of Vimala’s PoiintflcariHo.3«0 ' 
compared the legendary narrative of Hama, as found 

in &riighadeva’s Vosudenahit^i. with the accoimts of 

Valmiki and Vimala.^®® In the “Romaya^ and me 
Jaina writers" ’ H, R. Kapadia refers to sever^ J^na 
writers including Vimalasuri, Ravi^em, GwjabMdra 


Bcmacandra, Meghavijaya 


Pu^xmd&nta 


SvayOJ 





bhu and Bhuvanatungasun. 

to the stories of Yayati 




Jamadagnya 


y 


etc 


in 


his 


References 


asuri. 

Aiyaswami 
Sibl, Alarka, 
to Atidenl 


Storios in the Ratnlyans 

is impossible to draw on 
demarcation between 
Buddhararitn 

Iyer* 


302 concludes that it 
this score a clear line of 


the styl® of the 


Rljii 


and 


M 


V 


_ suggested by K. A. Subrahmanya 

Kibe^^^ regards" the UttarflfcaTi^ as a 



MFtion of the 


f 



ind ns cental 




facts 


that are 
hence 






corrobowfea by archaeological excavations 

cannot be an interpolatiofi. 

__ tries to show that the Ktn had vast contact 

with the Bhfgus and that Kavya denotes a descendant 

of Knvij i.e* of Bhrgu. 

Nilmadhav Sen has made nn exhat^tive study oi: 
the linguistic, graromatical and phonetic peculiordies 

“A comparative study in some Iln- 


uf the ftiiTrt 


In 


giiistic 


aspects 


of the different 


recensions 


of the 




KanuiimhuthAr, IHQ# XV^ fip. 


3SL 


JDJ, H. pp- 332^XJ8 


lOl, 



pp. I1S-11B. 



JIH^ L 


390. 

392: 

m- 


Icita, pp. 1 SS~ 13A 
JOH, V. pp. IM-lOi 

NPP, 19BS, pp. l lS- 










. Itis 


STUDD 




EN THE EPICS AlTO PURApAS 


he deals with ^me salient linguistic charac¬ 
teristics of the differcrkt recensions and versiana of 
the Ram under (A) Phonology^ IB) Morphology; (1) 
Declension, <2) Conjugation, According to him the 
versions o£ the northern recension axe regional in 
character as found from MSS; those o( the southern 
recension present readings aa the different commen¬ 
tators notjced them. ^^Secondjary Conjugations in 


giy^ a detaHed account of the Secondary 
Roots in the Rom, The following tenses have 



edffiidered in *^SyntaE on Tenses In the 

{!) the present tense; {2) the past tenses: (n) perfect, 
(b) Imperfect, tc) aorist; i3^ the future tense. Se-iL 
has also dealt with **Un-I^inian Perfect forms in the 


RStji- 


rj 



4 il 


Ihe Aoriat sj'slcm of the Ram 


hh 


* 




'1 


Cl 


and 

the vocabulary of the He has shown that 

the uses of case^ in the Ram do not differ essentially 
from those in classical Sanskrit and haa studied only 
those cases os will be of some help for a proper under¬ 
standing of the historical development of the uses of 

in SanskrU. epic and classical, in his paper 



the 
entitled 


II 


On 


the S\'iitax of 



in the 


He lias also written on Some Phonetical characteris 


lies of tiu Ram, and "Some Epic Verbal forms in 

the 



While dealing with the Aethorsblp of the I^m 
. Shende inints out ihe predominance of the 


N. 

BhfgVitngiraLs {amity in the Rdm, and suggests that 
the Btn-gvahgirasas, as champions of the cause of 

Brahtnanism. have transformed the original Bharaia 


into Mbh, and the original Ram 




ks rt-Vl) into the 




















EPIC AND PURA^nC 



m 


present eplt of seven 


books by infusing BrahitMnic* 


* 


elements.'^^ 


IL 



Tivari takes the last half of the 


first century to the first nan oi 

the probable tirno wh<ui Batakanija was wnt 


alf of the second century 


A.D. as 

ten and fltiished in the form as 



today** 


In 



reply to Ti’PorJ 

BalakandB is a * 

of centuries or 
the Balakaiida came into 


Bulcke shows that 


C. 
ter 

more before A.D 


the entire 


dtUtion and that before a couple 

100. a nucleus of 


NUmadh&v 


existence 


4 viS 


consideration of the fire-ordeal of Sita, con 


Sen* on a 

eludes ns follows 
Ram did not contain 
this scene w‘os 


f 





In all probability the Ur 
fire-ordeal scene of Sits; f3) 


__interpolated only in the later part of 

the ^ nd stage of the development of the Ram, ^ 


bably about 100 B.C 


after the ‘genuine portions' of 


the Seventh Book were appended to the Epic 


and 


the Ramopikhvana of the iVfbh describes SJtas 

’ ore faithfully than the present 


(3) 

reunion with Bama^ 
recensions of the Vulmifci Rom 


Then we 


come to articles contaiiriiig literary and 
critical appreciation of the Ram. B> V. Kacoesvara 

Aivar gives the views of Sanskritists in Europe Md 

the historicity apd interpretation 

the Ram, fii) date of composition 



America about 

of the events in ^ ^ ^ 

and nUl later additions and interpolations tn the 


Ram That A^vagho^ was greatly influenced by 

the Kavva style of the Rom is the conclusion of G, ^ . 
Gumer 'in “Asvugh^ and the Hamay^a’ 
some writer has pointed 



fitr? The 

from the Rdm 

contoiniiig descriptions of seasons to show that they 
have iminensely influenced the descriptions of seasons 
bv later writers.^® In his “Studies in the Imagery 
of the Rsmivaiia", K. A, Subrehmanyo Iyer malies an 



■eta. 

JfH. 

-tos. 


JVB, XII. 2. ScpteBiher. 1W3. 
JOI, n, pp. 9-17^ ^ 

JOf. I. pp. 201-206. ^ 

JASB. XXIII. Oi <0& 


TWtI. 


337-331 




A5B, 
























STUDIES IN Tm EPIC^ AND 




teliigetit survey of siioiles aud metaphors of tho 


Ram 


and aimlys*^ Valmiki's imagery 


t 


which shawls 


that imagery comes forth more spontaneously and in 
greater abimdanco in descriptions of nature and In 

made by different characters \chen under 



the stress of some e motion.^ ^ E. Sadashiv Aiyar has 


considered 


the 


Rdm 


in 


the 


Pcefic#,"^'^ While doaling with 
Nature in VMmiki’s RamSyana 


light 

the 


of 


Aristotle^'s 


'‘PoTtrayal 


of 



T. Harasifiihacimt 

* 

observes that on reading the Rdm one fe^ that Yal- 
mlki is among those pioneers who have civEised na¬ 
ture and made her the perennial source of our aesthe- 

tk delight. 


412 




, Bhattacharyya has made an ex¬ 
haustive study of the Sabdalariikara Yamaka in the 

while R* Narayana Aiyar writes: on the quest 


A t,3 


ol Sita — a crItieaJ study of Valmiki’s technique 
There is a difference of opifiion among scholars as to 
whether Kalidasa knew' Vilmiki’s Ram. 


J. 



Fandvu 


has 


quoted passages 


from Kalid^a 


to 


shesw 


15 


In his article on 


hb 

the 


acquaintottce with the 
Commentators of the Rdm in the fifteenth, sixteenth 


and 


seventeenth centuri es ^ * 


P. R 



arranged ten commentators chronologically 


S^trl has 

fol- 


as 


lows: 




Kaodad^?i“Hamanuj a 


T 




V enkata-Kf^a- 


dhvarirfc ; (3) Vaidyanatha Kk^it^, 

(two coniinentaries)^ ffll Mahe^atlrtha^ 17) Govlnda- 
raja, (8) Ahobib Atreya, (fi) Katoka Yogindra, and 

these 


(10) Nag^ Bhatta alioa Nlgoji Bhattfi. 
commentaries by Kos, 


Of 






an 



are available 

Qfily In MS. while others have been printed either in 
DevanSgaii or Gmalha. 


410. 

Air 

412. 

413. 

414. 

413. 

•Ufi. 



JOR, m, tv: 

JlIB, XU. 2, 
fTiildhji Bharntt, 

J07, 1. pp. 

JOH, XV, lii. 

JOJ. r. pp. 343 - 345 . 

ABORI, XXm. pp. 413-4. 


-i:s 

1943. 



245-240 

13?. 












NC AND fUBASIC 



)Ul 


The proble 

several scholars 


of the location of 



hag occupied 


M* V, Kibe 


At 


i 


in a nomber of eon 


tributions, seeks to establish that 



ed in 

also 

Ghosh 



!j fiJi 



I priifl nefiJ AniBitkfl^tak 


is to be locat 
Hlra Lai 


1 

9 

7 

1 






$anie view 


and ^ does 




who shows that iti ancient limes 



’KXMLKKy^^f 

existed in. the border of 



Lanka 






Baychaudhuri 

Ceylon to be 





stsites 

H. 
i»g 
D. 

Bav 



a region 

V. 

; and 
India 


called 


R 




R 



equator^ 


slat- 




Mbra places 


of 




washes 


portion of the 

the shores of the 

On 



northern part of the pr^ent Andhra country 
a consideration of several descriptions of 

to and 
John finds 
sistent, and clear 




given by Vilmiki, Daniel 
be geographically correct, con 



condusion is 



Havanas 


Lanka 



not on 


the V indhya ronge but on an island 


in the midst of the 
eastern coast of the 
to S. B, Chaudhuri 



Southern or 




Ceylon. 

to 





names Simhala and LaAka ivere 

although the 

_jt-_42e K* 





is also used as the name 

Nilakanta Sastrl rejects 



proposed idenliBcation of LaAka of the Ram with Cen 




41T. 


iJJQ. IV, pH. 693-7{l2: ABORt. 



pp. 


418. 

419. 

420. 
421„ 

422. 

43X 

424* 

43S, 


He hfa also pubH^itd a book entitled 


fvp> 

of LaiiUd (Poorui. 1341). 

Jha VoLi pP' 151“Inl- 


ABQRh XIX, pp- 



CR. Dbc. 1933. pp. 3U-313 

IC. I, pp. S7a^; POC. VII. pp* 2*3.252. 

J^ui CJomiti, Vol., PP- 47“57. 

;WQ. tl. pp 3421.^350 
;rfafiako$ala Hut, 

Ijsiikh^ A30RI, 

•Xankr, JHQ. XXVU, pp. 




t 

273^273 
















sTunrEs St the epics aM) puhahas 


lU 


fll 


tral Indiap Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula; but his 
own view is anything but conQlw&iVQj for ho thinlcs 
the origin of Lanka was legendary, this legend being 
the source of the same and similar geogrophicol names 


found in 




ter times. 



M, V. Kibe locates Val 


miki^s asrama in Oudh***^ while R* M* Sho^tri intGr^ 
prets and explains the texts of the Rdm relating to 

the journey of R4mo and his party from Spigivcra- 
pura to Bhaiadvljafranm to show that the Bhara- 
dvajisrama, occupying an area of more 


than 


two 


miles, was situated in Allahabad p 22 miles from Sing^ 

raur (ancient Srugiverapura)/^^ 

Parallel to the identUScations of I^fika, have been 
the idenUficaiions of Vinaros and 



by diffe¬ 
rent scholars. Kibe-*^^ and Hira Lai take them 

to be inhabilEmts of the country Found Amarkantah^ 
Gor^ are stated to be the cultural descendants of 

Ravaoa, and similarities between the culture and cus- 

the Rdnip 


toms of the Gond^ and those described 
according to KibCp appear to be more 



than 


acet 



dental/"'® G. Romdaa^^^ idontlfifSB the Aabaras; Rik- 

and Ni^das of the Mw with the Mimdaris* 
Chintaharan Chakravarti^^^ show«^ that beastly be^ 
haviour and appearance have wrongly been attribut¬ 
ed to Hanuman, SugrTva* RSvai>n and others In Hindu 


mythological works. T. K. Venkatarumau suggests 

may be Asuras. K. S. Rania^ 

and 


that the ^^RSk^asoa'*’^^ 


swami Sastri takes the colonies of Ki^kindhii 

to be Aryan/^® 




427, 

42S, 

m, 

4aL 

432, 

433. 


, ItamofiTipoL Rtnfdv Camm. Tot, Vwt U, pp. 


JGJRL 




3 & 4. 


m 


im. 


FwwUrhrift 77 imna»« pp. 144 - 145 , 

J?(a Comm^ Fot, pp. 151-1 fil. 
Fflfltrefcrifs K^mr, pp. 264-3SS. 


435. 

■iSH 


JBORS, XI; Also 

544-543; Ptc. 


V. 


V, pp. 281-2J9; Tl po. 284-38(1; 


THQ. 



pp. TTB-TSl. 


/to^piiuwaml CdmiFi, Vot, ps. IBT-IM. 
JC, V, pp. I93-0& 
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me AND PURAinC STUDIES 


In 


44 


Eania 


und 


Sambuka/"^*^^ Wilhelm Prints 


opjsoses Weber's theory that the ^mbuka episode of 
the Rom refers to the settlement of the Christian mis- 
sionaries on. the Coast of Coromandel, and traces deve¬ 
lopment of this episode In the PodmapurciiOj Mbh^ 
R4Sfhuvmiiia> Uiforai^iTiocorito and AdhfjBtmardmn- 



yajjdi, ^^voliition of the Myth of Ahal]^ Maitrejl 
is dealt with by Dhirendra Varma, who shows that 
the Ahalyi. legend is not historical r hut is based on 


mythology or 



DUS allegory. It begins ^ith Indra 


and ultimately merges into the greatness of Hama, 


serving as a fine specimen showing how 



has been 


adapted by devotees of V4nu to serve their own pur 

pose. 


R G 


Dhaima has written a number of ariides 


dealing with various aspects of the Rem. 


Her 


it 


Social 


Life in the considers the point under food<. 


drinks toilet, clothing and commoti recreations. 


Parti 


ctilars from the Jf^rn about the habits, customs, edu¬ 
cation ^ accompUshments, status and rights of women 
are given In “Women during the JtSm period/'"^"*^ 


“Some 


Customs 


and 


Beliefs 


from 


the 




II 


44 7 


Occupations and Professions as seen in the ffdm 

and ''the Musical Culture in the ate the 

other articles by the same authoress. In his paper on 

the ■‘'Culture of the RimSynjia,^**' Swami Nihireya- 

sananda gives some aspects of the culture and writes 

on some important characters that figure in the epic. 

P. P, S. Sastri relies on tradition and maintains that 

'Wolmiki composed his Ram in seven books of 24ClfOO 
stanzas^/-*® 


^37. 

m 

43a 

440. 

441. 

442 

443 
44S. 


Zll, V, lii, 

Jh^ Comm 

QJMS. xxv: 

JUT, xvn, pp 

PO, H. pta 



112-124: 152^163. 


ABOE/^ XIX, pp, 127-14fi, 

fC IV, prp, 44S^, 

KrUAniiwEiTni Ai'^aagar Cantifi. V*1 


444 


CulL 



77-37 


S.IU*—IB 









IN THE FPICS AND PURANAS 


M* N, Bay has written about the focrf and drink 
in the RaiDiiyanic smd about the dvULzation of 

the Vaaajras as depicted in the He has 

also prepiired an Index to the proper names occurring 
in the ftainayona based on Bombay and Caleutt^i edi 


In the 


Tish in the S. L.. Hora describes 



c 


five partieu-lar species of the fish mentioned in 
diilercnt recensions of the Rdni-/^^ He has further 
discuss€?d the methods of catching 


tliem from 


the 


Pampa lake as referred to in the Rom. Following the 


Gau^ya version of the Ram, Sibdas Chuudhuri cal 
lects systematically materials and date relating to 

animab scattered over the volumes of the epic in 
^Concordance of the Fauna in the R^m 
tfataraja Ayyar 





A, S. 

to the offering of protection 


to others as the special trait in 



“the Doctrine of 



character in 

and its application/’*®’ 



S. N. Vyas hai; recently contributed a number of arU 

dealing with different aspects of the culture in 
the Ram, According to him, belief in omens was a 
characteristre of the Ramayana Age.**® He has further 

shown that the doctrine of Karma and tranEmigtaiion 
is recognised everyw^here in the In his paper 

on '^Love and Longing in the ho states that as 

eontrosted with the gay and brilliant piotxire of love 
and remamce which is actually a portrayal of sexual 


life as it actually prevailed in the age^ we get o saner 
and sober view of love in Vaimikrs delineation of 


the ideal of love which was 



by the cultured 


446- Saranmli Shiran StiuiitJi,. IV. pn. 

147* flip, tit.f V. ppv 19-73. 

44a, dp. rit.* Voli. V CKwordi. 
m JAS, L. XVnL iL ^ 

450. IHQ, XX\'III, pp. 135-141; 24^2^; 350-339- XXDC. pji, 

nuim\ 270-236; m-356; raw id 
4aL JOL E, pa. 148-152. 452. fbld. pp. I-S, 

453. Ihid, pp. 23-2S. 454* Ibid, pp. 105-117. 








HPIC AND PURA^C STUBl^ 


105 


people of tlie age. 


In another article ho gives V5l- 
iadan OTncepHon of an ideal wife *^5 With i^ard to 

th e position of women . the following poj^. ‘ ■ 

Vy as deal with the topic: 




ti 


Woman as Chattel in the 


‘Treat: 


Ram 
Society, 


>^^457 

.f 

IP 


If 


ent of Abducted 


Womeu 


in 


the 


'^Position of the Dsiughter 


m 





if 


bv VMmiki,"'*®® and 

in the Ram"'-'*®® 


Polygamy and Polyandry as depicted 

‘Ascetic Attitude towards Wo- 


men 

Rum 
Ramiiyai^ 


In the 



System m 


the 


S. N. Vyas shows that in the society 


of the 


__caste system was someihing like an 

^angement”for division of labour with happy 



lations subsisting 


bet wee 



I 


diiterent vOlTo^- 


Bliabatosh Bhattacharya-*®^^ and NUmadhav Sen have 
written on the Ram and its influence upon Ballala 

and Baghunandana. 





The Punauas 


Ever since 


Wilson made pioneer attempts In the 




cause of the Punl^us, Patgiter was the only European 
scholar who made a critical and serious study of the 

Purn^s, drawinB attention of scholars to their 

torical importance. Besides his valuable hook, 
dent Jndictn Historical Tradition 
some papers on andent genealogies 


An 


he contributed 
Pargiter makes 


a careful study of the texts of the Purauas to extract 

and reconstruct history from them from the earliest 

down to Bhimta war in his Anc. Jnd* Hist. Triid. 


times 


He also holds that the 



tradition does not ^up 


port the theory of the Aryan immigration through the 



45S 

457 

453 


PO. 3M-3l0r 

PO. JHV* i-iv. 

jot, U 


PP 


221-231 


4&\a. JOI. m, Nq. 2- 

4$^ 

463- 


45S 

458. 

4i3t- 


FQ, 


411 


m-w 


JOI, m, pp- 72-S3, 

FO. 5CV1. i-lif. 


JOI 



I pp. lS-^22. 




thiii. FP 

Oxfoi^t 1322: also 
107-1133 


„ __ *^AjicltDl Indiaft 
*"Viiv*mitrii. Veu-rtsthn^ Bsmarodra 



sepa 


JEAS, 1317, pp. 39-67; *\c 
















gTimtfa IN THE 




PICS ATID FtTKAJlAS 


N. W. Frontier, and takes tlve M^ava, Alla, and Sau* 
dyujnna dynasties as respectively belonging to the 
Dravidian, Aryan and, the Muoda taecs. the S^yu- 

being specially connected with the Mon-Khiner 

. mid- 


mnas 


branch of the Maodas. According to Pargiter 


Himalayan region was 


or 


Aryans. 


and 


they 


the original home of the Ailas 

entered North India about 


2050 B C. He pleads for the existence of tw-o distinct 

-aditions, Brahmanicoi and K^triyo, Vedic texts 
constitute Brnhmanical tradition -which lacked histo¬ 
rical sense, while the K^triya tradition comprised the 

It is impossible to do even a 

His vicv/5 


epics and the Puranas. 

partial Justice to Pargiter’s treatise here 
and theories have been subsequently criticised piece¬ 
meal; Munshiji objects to the deflnite Ksatriya bias of 
Pargiter and stales that Vedic corrective is required 


to 


lest 


the 


Inistworthiness 


of 


the 


Purple 


tradi 




ited 


Ghurye- 



contrary 


and 


the 


opmiciits regarding the Hiniialayan origin 
three racial stocks propounded by Pargiter' Dikshi- 

and Pusalke^^® criticise the son^Ued Brah- 


mano 


and Ksatriya tradition theory and other views; 
Pusalker^f^ ■ has tried to prove that the Pura^ were 

not originally in 

and Wmternitz^ 


Prakrit as held by Pargiter; Rap- 

have subjected to cri¬ 



ticism some particulars in. Pargtter^s book. Another 
\'oluable contribution to Pur^e studies is Kirfd^s 


Dos Ptirifina Poncatofc^nO 


472 


The author divides the 


463. 

466. 

467. 

468. 


in Cifjnird:,, 


AflfKTiwIiOn 



Indio. CaltiuttEi, 



1941. Leclijre I. 
, 140 ff. 


POC. tX, pp. Sll-554. 

• A _ _ ^ _ _P P 






47Q, 

47L 

472. 


^Purii^-A Study"* IHQ. Vm, pp ^ 

-BtMmmjm TradiUtm imd Ksatrlyii TtudiUfiO*^, IflHvATina 
Comitu Vol, pp 1S1-1S5. . -i, ^ 

the PuraniH Oriaiiuilly PI Prakrit"” Dhruva Comm. 

Vol„ n* pp. 101-104; ftbo SuprA. chap. " 

CHI. h PP 296-^10- 

HK., I. pp, 519, S31, 525. 524 (potes), etc. 

Bonn. IBZj. 
















and fuhanic stud 




IH 


I 


tests of the Puianas into three different grou^ 


and. 


^vcrs 


stanzzi 


p relevant extracts from each gfoup under the 

topics constituting the characteristic features of 

Footnotes give exact references to cacn 

and variations and divergent 


the Puranas 


of the text 


texts have been given in parallel columns 


Mover 


Gesetzbucli und Pitrnno'*^ deals with 


the interrelation of the Purina and law 





m. an 


cient India. It is maifils 


a 


detailed crlticiHin 


of 


fjosch 


work on. the YajSauoIfcyo STUrti 


where he 


tried to subvert the previous arguments of Meyer and 
prove that the Smrti has been pieced together from 
fragments taken out of the PurSi^. Meyer proves 
that the Stmti was the source of the Puratia 





and that no 

existed 

bute a 

the Purinas in 

his valuable Studies in 


individual authors of Hindu law boo^ 

Haira. who is continuing to contri- 

ol 




a 


number of articles on the different 

general and of individual Puranas, in 

(he Pumivic ffecorda on fliada 

and Cuiiomr*'^’' has subjected the Purapas to 

critical analysis from the ritualistic point of view. 

the chronology of 



The iirst part of the work 
Puraijic chapters dealing with Hindu rites and cus 


toms showing two 



and the second part deals 


Accord 

in the Erst stage (third-fiflh century 


■with pre-Puraijic and Puranic Hindu ™lety 

ing to Hazra 


A.D. V onlv topics on 


Hindu rites and customs which 


formed the subject matter of early Smpti-Saitdi itas 


such as Menu and Yoj&vvalkya v 


ncorpo rated 


white the second stage 


fA.D. 600 onwards! incor 


initiation 


sacn- 
.. not 


porsted new topics regarding gifts, 
ftc®, homo, pmtijfMj firthos, rithis, utsarga, etc 

found in Mbjiu and Yajfiavalkya or in PurSnas writ- 

ten prior to the sixth century. The Appendices refer 

to the verses quoted from PuiSnas in the Smrti 



<413. 


£, 


reabiu, IftS. 


474 


Daecu, 1940^ 
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STUDIE5 £N 



EPICS AMJ PURaNAS 


works and to untraceable 


Purank 


verses. 


In 


bis 


Purttna-Prnuesa (in Bengali G. C. 



has sought 


to introduce order and consistency into the entire 
confused and tangled scheme of Pura^ chronology. 


According to him, the ‘Purapa' stands for what we 


now term ‘history*; the ‘Kalpa* Is a cycle of 5000 years 
divided into 14 -manciantflrai tone of 359 years end 
thirteen of 357 years each) as also into four yugas 

(Krta 
of 4 



Tret6, Dvipara, and Kali) in the proportion 
: 2 11; theBhirata war look place in 1416 B.C.; 

jid of 


the beginning of the Kali Age was 1458 5i,C,t 


Kfta 

rati) 


Age 


5956 


B.C, 


PiiTfinc'V ioeconn 


I in 


Gui 



A 


€ by Dui^ashanket Shastri denis with various 
aspects of the Fur^^s, giving m (rnMysk of each 
PuThxxE, and studies the chronology of the Pur^^?^ 
a 

Kolhatkar treats mainiy the different problems con- 



their relation with Sanskrit literature^ etc* V. 


nected with the 


its 


raUgion 


an 




tin 

V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar writes 


philosophy, etc., in hia ^ri^d-EMgaya^d^ria 
Marathi). 


about the Flood legends In the Purdnas, polity in the 
Jlfatss^a Purana, architecturet Tamil version of tlie 

etc., in his Purd^n, A Study.The 

same s^olar's Some Aipeefs of the Vdyii Purdfct*'" 


refers to the cosmogony, historical portions. 


philO' 


sophy, music, etc^^ of the Fayupurff^,^ as also to Jhe 
literature known to the author of the Vayupurm}^, 
etc. H. C* Rayebaudhuri, in his Matemls Jor the Study 


oj the Ecrly History of ihe Val^noua Sect,^® has col 


Iccted and discussed statements, roferenoes and aHu 


the 

He 


sions from early literature tO; throw light an 

problem and the growth of Bhigavatism. 
discredits the views that Rrwa V^udeva was a solar 
deity, or a tribal god or a vegetation deity, and treats 



4f7S. 

4n. 

47S. 

m. 


Calcutta, mi. 

im. ^ 

MadnUr 1^33. 

Calcutta, im, 2nd EcL lOW. 



Alameda tSai. 

Madras. 1935. 














EPIC AND PUSAtnC STUDIES 


1D» 


Kt5ija-V4sudeva as one person, identical wift Krwa 

Devakiputra of the Chondo^j/a UpantjOd. 

_ m F” ^ I _ _ I 


Har Dutt 



in his P(^dtna-Puran^ and Kdlld^sa^^ 


shows 


thot the Pfidmiipuni^a was the source of Kalidasa's 


^Icuntdla 




Raghuvaip^a. 


E. 


Bose“^^ 


and 


H* 


Meinhard^^^ have dealt with ^vism in the Purauas. 
Kosc has given some texts of the thousand names of 

J. tteats of the grammatical archaisms 


Siva. 


in 


the 


Bhegavata-PuT^na. 


Vincent Smith 


D. 


K. 


Qhandarkar, K. 


P. 







swal 


t 


H. C. 


Raydmudiiiari, 



N. PradhaTip V* Rangacharya and others in their 
treatises on the early history of India refer to and 
draw on the Pura^us as affording one of the source 
for chronology and history, V* R, Ramswami Sastmlu 
and Sons of Madras have brought out» what they call 

scientific edition of the Bhdgouiita 


a 


critical 


and 


Purc^^ ™ three volumes; but the MSS are not des¬ 
cribed, variants are only occasionally noted hut their 
sources are not Indicated; and hence the claim of a 
critical edition cannot be justified. It is however a 
very handy and useful edition of the text, 

S. Subba has translated the entire Bhdgo- 


vata Ptirina into easy English prose embodying the 
interpretation of the three loading schools of thought, 
viz. Adt?ohflj Vi^^dvaits and Duaifa. There are two 


other translations of the Bhagarata into English that 


appeared during 
Swami 

Pandit 




period under review, viz, by 


and 



R. 


Kris hna eh a rjn „ 


by 

in 



M. 


the 


SanyaL*^ 


7 


first pert 


of 


43T. 

4^ 


Cal^tbi, IS^ 





ditt Sioalt^hcn^ ^imKngtou&eTU wch 


m 


m 


den Purdncfi. Soniiir 

Be(trfg^ K^nn±nig noch. den Furdnii& 

Berlin, 1028. 

Dcr ^ Sprni^h.e dtfj 


485, 

487. 


i£ip7.4g, 1031- 

CalceUa, lS^3i. 


4SG 


AJIoliab^ 1921-23. 












'.’Otl 


STUDIES IN 



ll 




PICS AJffi PUHA|i’AS 


his Index to £rimed Bhagouattim/®^ deals with the 
different stories in the which will help in 

locating and identifying any tale with reference to 
Skandha and Adhyaya, The second part, which gives 
an alphabetical Index, will be of much use to scholmra. 
5tud^ of the Bhagavata Pumui or Esoferic Hindtt- 

by P. N, Smka contains an English trenslation 
of the essential features of the omitting 

unimportant details^ ppolitleal description, 

adorations^ etc. 

Following KSrfel*s method, J* L, do Vries has 

considered comparative texts for the Sraddhal^pa In 

the HGTieaihia and five other Ihiramis to arrive at 


prayers 


the 


original.'^ 


The 


author 


finds 


two 


groups 


r A) ffaricamsc, Brahmonda-P., ond Vaj/u-P., 


and (B) Malsj^c-P, and Padmn-^P. E. Abegg gives a 
detailed analysis of the contents of the Pretakalpa of 

which treats of death* the dead and 



tJie Garudo-P-p 

the beyond. The Indian fiood-legends and the Haisya 
P. have been studied by A. llohenberger^^^ where he 
deals with the worship of Visnu. 

In the PoNticnl Thought in the Ptirancit^^^ Jag- 

diah Lai Shustri has collected together all passages 
dealing with Rajanifi from the Motsi/a, Agni, Mdr- 


ka-^eya 




Garu^ 


KmkM 


and 


V ifii ijLjihormotta; m 


Pwranos. The first thirty-two pages give a summary 


in English of tho di^erent passages 


D 


R. Patil^s 


Ctilhi™! History from the Vayu Pardi;ta^^“^ is the first 
systematic attempt at presenting the Kulturgesdhichte 
ased on the data collected from the Voyti Pitrano. 



The book is divided into two parts: the first part 



4Sa 

m. 

400. 


KiimbhakfiDoxn p 1034 
Second E^itiDfL. Modriiir. 11350 


Der ^r«ddlialc«lpci im fJniiramlii fn ]4nj a»idvrca PurA 


4i 


urtt 


m. 

m 


kmiu l33Su 


Dtr PiYtakalK dm PvrAn^ iLelpdi, 15^23, 


Di« itEtd deu Maf^j/apij^nmo, 1930^ 


Lahore, 1944 




Focna, 194^ 













£PIC AND FDRANIC STUDIS 


KOI 


the facts collected from the Vdjiru, while the second 

Interprets them In the light of other material and puts 
them in their chronolo^cul setting. The first Sve 

chapters in each part deal with intellectual culture 


and 


the 


last 


five 


with 


material culture. PatU’s 



indicate three cbronotogical strata m the 
The Appendix gives an alphabetical list of 
tribes and place-names with cross references. D. H. 


Vayu, 


Mankad 


has 


edited the Yaga-PUTOwa"* 


from 


Ccrga-^iiTnJiita which throws new 


light 


on 


the 

the 

His 


Maurya and Suhga periods of Endian history, 

Pursnic Chro»ology^t>^ contains & detailed discussion 
of his various theories. It Is di^dded into two parts 


each 


comprising four diaptcrs. Introduction 


I 


and 


the theory of Manvantara-Catur^mga-Method in its 

application both to pre-Kali and Kali chronology arc 


dealt 


with 


in 


Part 


One, 


a 


' 'Nepalese Chronology 




and 


Kashmir 


Chronology 


PT 


Episode 


and 


Assamese Ghronology"* are considered in Part Two^ 
which deals also with “'Various Chronological Com- 




tatioiis’“ and h^s 04i Appendix i^tiUed ''Who was 

Alexander's Conteinporairy?“Candragopta Maurya 


or Candragupta I of the Gupta Dynast^^?” The Third 
Part discusses various proWems connected with the 


contemporaneity of 

while the Concluding 

Era* 


Sandi^cottus 


and 


Alexander 


P 



■p 

11 

p 




is devoted to the "Togas'". 
Vifcramadityn 

Dyna5ty’\ 


and 



“'Saptar^ 

Mflhahhar atn Ayudhya 
thesis, as explained in detail later on, 

Purar^ic genealogies have been constnieted 
arbitrary and artificial method, designated as Man* 


IVIankad's main 

that the 



on 


on 


va n tara -Ca to ryuga-Mcthod 


by 


hiiti, 


according 


to 

which, one Klng-^name kt the genealogies represents 

On the basis of 
arrives at the follow* 

date of Manu 


a time-unit of 40 years or 
Pur^Lnic and Greek evidence 



ing important —5976 B.C. 


» t* 


40S 


Aiutnil. 1S51 




Ammil^ I9SI. 















STUDIES Dt THE 



and FURAWAS 


Vaivasvata; 3201 B.C, 
297S B.C. = date of the 

Buddha’s death; 20el B.C. 



date of tha Bhai^ta war; 

Era; 2066 B.C. = date of 

date of Alflhavira’s death; 


1986 B.C. 


accession 


of hiahlipadina; 15 W B-C. 


Accession of Candragupta Utaurya; 1498 B.C 
nation of Asoka: 1113 B.C. 




I J 


ro- 


mitra Suiiga; 32B B.C 


accession of Pu^ya- 
acee^on of Catidragupta 



c. 312-10 B.C, 


stjirt of the Gupta Erai 307-5 B.C* 


accession of Scimudragupta^ C^indragiipt4i 



of the 


Gupta dynasty has been tnken as the conlemparary 

It js also stated that the Mah^hha^ya 


of Alexander. 


of 


Pa tan] all i conitempor 


of 


Puifyffl 


II 


lira 


guhga) 


came 


to be studied in Kashmir in the eleventh ecn 


iury B.C. 
the book* 


There are several getiealogical tahl^ in 


Eflrly History 



the Vai^^va Faith ond l^fotre- 


Titent in Bengal^^^ hj S. K, De is a very valuable 

contribution to tlie critical and historical study of 


Caitanyaism which 



really 


peculiar 



of 


erotico-mystlt devotionj. 


f 


the historical development 


of which sentiment (modhuta-rosa) has so aptly and 
adroitly been traced and discussed by the author. 
The whole Caltonya maven^ent and ita dogmas and 
doctrines have been discussed in a historical and tii~ 
tical spirit. The biographical sketches on the life and 
doings of the sue Gosvimins in Chapter HI and the 
historical notes on both Sanskrit and Bengali literary 


works on Bengal Vai^oavism in Chapters V-VI arc 


very learned and give a true and correct picture of 
the of the Faith and Moveraent. There is also 


an 


elaborate and loomed summary of the teachings 

on theology and philosophy of the famous 

bhais of Jiva Gosvamin, 




Calcutto. (&42. Rcfc^rtinM hns been tric&de Inler to l^s 

a.Ttic]£fl tun VgtpiiaiTjsro ftiwl also to the nresaat wont^ 


TTic topse h. Induded hens ei* It b ^^tahy cu^mcctcd with the 
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PjiTdna of ’Which two volumes have so 

far uppeared coveriog ditries froni A to Ma. is the l^st 
publlshefl work of V- R- Ramachandria P ikshi tar on 


the subject. 


It covers the follo’wteg five 



Voyu, Brahmfflatfa, 7i?nu, Matsytt and BMgauoto, and 

is uxalnly an index of names—deities, persons, tiibes, 

• ■ deal 


aim 


ins, rivers, etc.; some entries, however, 


iviih subjects, and sumtnaries of stories rdating to 
some important persons or places have been given. 


Fumna-tii^ya-saman uJcraTTuttiiica'® ^ 


by 


Yashpal 


Tondon is. os 


stated bv Us alternative title, a Concor 


dance of Purana-Contents, 


C21TI 


Some idea of its contents 
be had from the titles o! its twelve chapters. The 
introductory chapter deals with eharacteris- 

Ucs, divisions, number, and subjects of the Pur^^ as 
also with Puriua-mahatmyo. Pura^jia-paraixipara and 

SutB-dharmfliJ. The next chapters deal respectively 


with { 2 } Sr^tipralayadi, (31 KiJamlnidl. (4) Vanisa 

vaih^anucaritam, (5) Jatayah+ (6) Adhyatmaprakara 

mim. n) Smrti, (3) Adhidai’vikam, Ol Vividba-deva 



f 



Adhiy aj na 


U2) Bhu’vrttam, Under 



AdhiviJiyUia, 


and 


fisna »re to be found 


different 
Architecture. 



including Alamkara, Artha^astrai 


Sculpture 


1 



otany^ Astronomy 


and 


Nirukta, Archery, Medicine, Palmistry. 


Astrology, 

Tantra, Sarpa\ndy5, Ratnaparik^fi 
has prepared an exhaustive monograph on, the Upa 


etc. 



C. 



pursaas 


critically dealing with all aspects 


of 


the 


problem, which is awaiting pubUcation, 
that it will soon see the light of the day. 

Coming to the Individual articles, 



IS 


hoped 



is to be ob¬ 
served that there are a number of articles dealing 
with the Purapas in general which give a bird's 
view of the whole problem. 



H. P. 



441 


Mobn-* 


pur^as”^*^'^ contains an amplified version of his 



4SB 

m 


Madras, ISSI, WS2. 

JBOfLS. XIV, 323-340 


m 


Hoshburpurp 19S2 


I 
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STUDIO IN 



£1 


tries AND PtJRApAS 


face lo the Catalogue of MSS. There is abo an 
cle under the aonie title by R, C, 

several i 




spects of the **MaIiapura^ias 


TT ~ :*. I 


dealing 
Dikshitar^« 




Puraoos* A Study'^"^ 




b a weil^ocumented artlcl’ti 


considering critie^y the views of earlier scholars 


on the subject and is wall-worth perusal ^ 


cbelLa lyer^^ 



Venkata 

to Pergiter with approval and 

maintains that some of the major PurS^as were re¬ 
written with the set purpose of promoting Ignorance 

and superstition! In hb ^Origin and Character of 


II 



C, Muzumdai;*^* states that 


Puia^ Literature, 

the Puri;^ as a branch of sacred literature did c 2 Ctsti 

in the Vedic days; that it was recognised as the fifth 
Veda when the Aiharoa Veda was recognised as the 
fourth division of the Veda; that for each Vedic school 

a separate Piir£^ was organised, such as Apni for 

KpredOj Vni/u for Yajiinjeda, and Stirpa for Soma- 

veda 




and that the modem Purwia 



only n 


little additional matter by way of accretion from fifth 


century onwards, though the modem 



differ 


radically from the Vedic Puraijas* The origin and 

history of the worship of pha l lus^ Durgl and &iva in 

the Mbfi and Purajrias have also b^n considered. E J. 
Hapson has a chapter on the Puraipas in his Cambridge 


History of fndia. 



where he regards the Pui^iias 


as of K^ttiya origin and the genealogies ns partly 
legendary and partly historical, it being necessary to 


disentangle history from legend 


accretions 


from 


the 


Putanas 


by 

Hozra 


removuig 


all 


has 


written 


about the age and origui of the Cpa-pur^i^ whose 


501. 

502. 

503. 

504. 

505 


DUS, n. 1930, pfiL 

IHQ. vni pp. 


QJIMS, 




^PI*|idW| * SMiL~J! .A.kAfi 

4SJ ComtH. vol^ Offenlnlia,. IH 


102 - 713 . 



PP- 


tif 


290^10. WmlemitjT, In his 


□i 



wli«i%!in, 


Chapter Xnip 

517^5ae), fllw 

shntt 

viirwa ci Western teholAra ohciit Puriinlc rvUgUm, 

Icitffiphy, «te., wUt tbe masterly comisenti. 


vuluable 

of 
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CormatLon he places between 65(^00 Accord 

ing to him, the origin of the Upa-purajjas is due to the 
Hctiviiy of the. Smart a adherents of the popular re¬ 


ligious systems auch PMcaritras, Piiupatas, etc^ 
who took up the Puro^as for establishing the Vairia- 
iramadharma and the authority of the Vedas among 
the masses, and increased the number of the already 


existing Pui^as by the addition of fresh Pui^c 

works—the Upa-purax>as. Among other general arti¬ 
cles by Hazra on the Purft^tas may be mentioned '‘■the 
Smfti-chapters o£ the Puranas,”"'^’ “Pura^aLS in the 
History of Smrtl,’**^^^ “the Pre-Poramc Hindu Society 

before* 200 "Puraig.jc Rites and Customs as 


influonced by the E^nomic 



rtd Social Needs of the 


Sacerdotal Clnss®‘'the Purai^ Literature as known 


to Boltiilasena 
Puranas. 


1 


and 


I 


*the 


Great Women in 


the 


t\- ■ a 



F, L. Narasimbaswami believes in 


the existence of ‘^Piiriinasailihit^ 
history of India from the earliest times. 


recounting 


the 


The ori¬ 
ginal now lost ss a separate wovk^ it^ contents being 

found in the Puranus. NaTasimhaswamlj howeveri, 


cloims to have restored the original Pur^asamhita. 
In a lecture on '^Purauas as IHustraUve of our oaticmal 


and 


evolution, 


Id- 


C. 


P. 


Romagwami 


that ^ihe whole idea of the PtiroiiaB was 


psychology 
Aiyar say? 

to bring promirtcntly before the minds of the people 
the fundamental truths of Indian life, thought and re¬ 
ligionHo emohasiHes that the Poranas must be 

read i 


LS human documents. In another paper eoiitled 
Some Thoughts on the Puraims/’ he 

‘*all the Purinas 






that 

to portray the Indian genius 



m 



pp 



MT. 

SOS. 

Sir 

0121 

SIS 


ABORl 

pq.i^5Lmh3^ is to 

tHQ. XI fP^ 1 
mg. XV. pp. 403-431 

JOR. XET, Pit 12S-1W, 


An BTtic!!? dn 



appeal 

03-130 


r In Ihtf forthrtiimiaa b^ui? pf 


Xdasi ijpq 



L. 


SOS. 

51Q. 


1C. I. pp 



Ct4. 


DUJ, XU pp. ftl-101. 


Gineat WorriHm of imfio, Calcutta, 


JSt^Ol VI ii 
PH, Feb 1353, pp. 


514. 



i&-S0 








STUDIES IN THE EPICS AND PUHANAS 


ril 


OG 


In its nobility end greatness as well as In iLs ineffi¬ 


ciency and weakness,. * * tbe Pura^ias are an invalu 
able help towards the good life and they are also a I 
the same time an epitome ol the Indian genius^ tts 


and 


its 


shortcomings 


and 


triomphs 


possiblllLles 
actual and possible;’’ 

There arc a number e£ articles dealing with the 
historical imporUnce of the Fudloas as also with bis- 
toty in the Par5nas and the application of the Ptu^^ic 


testa 


for 


interpreting history. ^^Hislorical 


Impor 


lance of the Puraijas” 




1G 


by S. Bhimasaokararao 




mostly based on Pargiter‘s work and gives the follow 
ing general conclusiorta by Pargtter: (i) MQtsya, 

and Brahtt\dn4^ present a rem&rkable 
declare that they were taken from 



Bhaoifi/a; 


and 

lii) 


Vi^u and Bhdgavata have tnuch in common, the por¬ 
tions of the former being in ornate clnarfcal prose 
style: fill) Vif^u professes to be narrated by PnriSara 
and sets about Paurava genealogy from the standpomt 
of Parik^it and deals ’with Ik^''aku ond B^hadralhn 
genealogies from the time of tbe Bhiirata iviir; (iv) 

there was a twdlve-year sacriflee in Naimisa in Adhi- 

reign and the Suta recited Purao^* tv) 


Matsya, 

Prakrit 


Vnyu 
and 


and 




were 


originally 


were Eubsequently Sanskrit bed 


i 


in 

(vi) 


dynastic portion terminates wit 



the downfall of the 


Andhras about A.D* 2M* Motsyo brinjp the narrative 
down to mid-third century AJD^ As Samudra-gupta's 
conquests axe not mentioned in the Furai?asj their 
accounts closed before A,D, 335. According to R. 

Dikshitar the PurAjjas are altogethE^ on encyclo¬ 



paedia 


of 


information 


and 


therefore 


very 


useful 


in writing a history of Indian culture and cmllsation 


mz. history of Indian polity, of Indian society 


p 


of 


rclloion and nlutosoph]^, legal hi*doiy» lilstoiy of arts 


S16. 


JAHRS, H. pp- ai-W. 
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anti crafts, arctiitecture and iconography. Finally Giere 
is the consideration of the chronologicsl system of 


tliE PurSnas based oti the 


expiana tion 


of u. 



The date of the Mbh war is stated to be 1415 or 1451 

istorical Valtic of Puraoic Works”®'® 

the necessity of recognising 


B.C. 


t 


lu 




P. C. Divanji 
Pur^^ as independent sources 


of 


ancient Indian 


history, both political and cultural, K. P. Jayaswal 

word yettnalt mentioned in the 


proves 


that 


the 



title Jauna,'®^^ 


Vdyu Puratut represents the 

According to A, S. Altekar there is nothing unscicnti- 
fic or unhistorical in utilising the data of the Puiagic 
genealogies of pre-PintJava period for reconstmcting 
contemporary history after taking all due precaulions. 

He finds that the various pre-Bharata war dynasties 

mentioned in the Puranas are ns real and historical 
as the ^Uanagas or the Mauryas or the Andhrss. 
The date of the Bharata war has been placed in 


c. 1400 B.C^t and the VeUic period Js shown to have 
start€}d some time about 2700 Mutishiji has 


narrated the historical events from 



Jaj 


fill; 


dag 


nova to Janatnejaya Parik^ta cn the basU of Vodie 
and Purnnic 



_ Chaudhurv has tried to 


show 



S, 

the original traditions of all Pur^c stories 


were current contemporaneously with the Vedic le^ 
grads." K. H. Dbruva's ‘^Historical Contents of the 
YugapurS^ta", which forms part of Ibe Gurga Sum^ 
hit^. throws a good deal erf light: on the ancient history 

of India:""It may be not^ m thb connection that 
Jayaswal had published the text of Yugapur^nap^ 
before Dhniva^s text appeared, and the latter con- 



517, 

5ia. 

519. 

530. 



‘Tfanr Htatprieai "Vaitie , PO, nl, pp, 77-®, 


Bhiunrittal ffirfmii Com in. V'cE., pp. 102-123, 


JBORS, xvm, U. 


JBHU. IV. pp. 1B3-22S; PJHC. ttl. pp, 33-7T. 




524 . 


BV, L pp, 144-lSS. 

JBOTiS, XVt, pp. 13-66. 
JSOB5, XIV. VB- 357-421. 



JIU. m, TO 


1-17. 








2(^8 



ei THE EPICS and PUKAKAS 


tains msny unwarranted emetidntiorLS. 

already made to Mankad's edition ol the work 


Hefereoce b 


H. C. Seth interpret the 

peculiar theory of the Mauryas 



to lus 



According 


to 


him the belief that Condragupta was a scion of the 
Nanda king of Magadha and that his mother Mura 

was of a lowly origin from whom the finntiy-iiaine 
Maury a was derived is of very late origin; Candra 


gupta does not belong to the Nanda family but comes 


from the Gandhara region and takes Ihc name Maurya 
from Massaka, the capital of the kingdom found¬ 
ed by him. &th giv^ 325 B.C* as the date of the 

commencement of Candragupla^s rdgn in his ow^n 


ancestral 


domains 


m 




He 


abo 


maintains 


that Parvataka Is Poms of the Greek hbtorians aivd 


a chief of the 


In 


‘^an obscure passage in 


the Seth cites a passage from the 

and concludes that In the older Pitr^c traditions 
Kali Age seems to have ended with the nine Nandas 

of Magadha; In later Puranic traditions Kali Age was 


to 


include 


extended indefinitely beyond the Mbh 
much later, unpoputnr and antl^Brahmanic dynasties^ 
He further hazards the opltiioni that Deviipi and ^tfaru 
in the passage may be Porus and Candragupta Meur- 


va. 


Da.^h^ratha Sarma does not ngree 



Seth that 


the MudrerSk^a indicates that Candragupte was not 
related to the Nandaa and that the word Vr^ala there- 


in stands for a royal Utle.^^ 


P- 



Telang has also 


H5, “Did CandraKupta Mnuryn beLQM to Nurth-Wcat^jm Irsdla?" 

A BOR I, XVUL ppL OriEcin ol 

Mflurni" JirpHS. xnt 7+*W: “N^rth-Wtart Ori^n o( 

Cnitdro^upta MayTyn” JBQRS^ XVUh Pl^ 2. 

S3fl. ol CiirwfTaguptft Jd&urj'^aa JIH, XIK, 

iTp. IT-Zt. 

£2T. ’' tdciiiHiC&(loa ol Porvalaka and Fonu}”, IHQ. XV U, pp. 















HC aKO PtlBA^HC 





discussed the 



o£ CandraEupta Mauiya 


He 


isaerees with Seth's view that CandragupU bdouged 

According to him Condragupta belong¬ 
ed was unrelated to the Nandas 


to Gaadhara. 

ed to Eastem India 

of MagatlhaJ^“ 


Pre-Mauryan history according to 
^ ^ . L. Bhargava shows that the chro- 

rflhc :^adyotas, Bmibisaros, 

das and Maurvas as pfeserved in the 


the Pura^ 


by 




with all the 



mentioned in 


ccords 

various w orks.®^ 


Narayana Tripathi considers 
which show India as 


14 


PurSnic Traditions 



muiuj — the early home of the Aryans 

from where they migrated in all directions at 


rent periods 
given, 


divisions of the wrorld abo have been 



the Jataka BS n 


k 1 Chatterli pleads for the recognition of 

repoStory of Puranas containing old 


traditions and hence to be seriously taken along mth 


Brahmanie Puranas and epics 



In anather article 


he shows that Purmjic stories imve a 

stratum in Prakrit originals, and de^ ^vith 

dnn of the Kiwa legend in Bengal.^3^ Jwala T^asad 

Singhat takes the great Sood as the gr^t 1^- 
mark i n Puraoic history, regards Punj ah as the home 

of the Arvuns, and compares the information «Uec 


ted from the 



with Western historians 


G 


Hariham 


Sastri 


draws 


attenbon 


to the '*Fur^c 


genealogies in the Avontisundarllciithl, whi^ re¬ 
fer to the chronology ol Kaliy^ga dynasties beginning 


u4th Pradyota 


Gnlsban Rav gives a connected poU 

histoiV of India from 7350 B,C, to 3000 BG. on the 

i nformati on supplied by t h e Puranas;®^^ according to 

cerroborated statements in the Puranas 


the author 



m 


THd CntidraFnapta. MsarfA l<i 




NVJ, 


S31. 

S3S. 


Nfl. 5. 

IHQ. 


, ppJlM-KW. ^ 

XVin, jfp^ 23S-S 


161-3: BM-S: X. pp. 121*4 



I 
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IX* ppi> - - . 

ffooJngr Cg mfflr V^L, pp^ 34-4fl' 
BSOS. VTH; pp* 457-436. 

IHQ, m. pp- 25-47. 

Riiittfafwiim.t Camm. VPf, pp 
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T 


210 


should be accepted Jis truatworthy 


Iti 




bh4rata Solar Dynasty 


fj* P 

f 




E. Moinkad tries to rt 


construct the geaeulogy^ of the solar dynasty as it 
stood in the days of the Mbh war by ^ng up th 


number of steps from VaivasvaLa rvlanuj the progenia 
tor of the dynasty, to Bfrhadbola, who participated in 
the Bharata wsir^ The Purai^c records are shown to 
display harmony despite apparent discrepancies 


in 


various list^ _ 

torical value of the Vedic texts and 


After discussing the comparative his- 



ker has tried to show in 



Pusal 


44 


Oasarijfia 



New 


^1>- 


proac h^^ that the war of Sapivaj^iua may be said 
to be the Pur^ic account of the Vedic Daiarfitoa 


Date ol the Pitraijas’*^** by S. D. Gyani mentions the 


foUo^ng (our 


literature 



of devdopment of the Purnnic 


fi) Vathsa and Akhyfinti stage U200-1000 
(2j BlfureHtion stage (1000-600 B.C.). (3,|i Pan 


calak^api stage (600 B.C.-A.D, lOO'l, and (A) Sectarian 
or encyclopaedic stage (AJi, 100-700). 


In 

Guptas 


li 


^ New Light on the History of the Imperinl 


Bhattfichaiyy 


gave a summary of the 


account from the Kaliyuga-vrttanta scMition of the 

Bhooi^o tfora Purana. 

Nath.=^3 D, 

the Kaliyuga-vrttanta is not genuine but 




forgery 




R, G, Majimiitar.^s Jagan 

and others have shown that 

a madem 


forgery between A.D 


Majumdar has fixed the date of the 


1603 and 1903 during which 


the reading "Sthsragupta” was preferred to 

dn s a iMita 1: ^ 1l P T ^ _JB^I ‘mm . _ 


gupia 


In \icw of the dfscrepancies between 


accounts of the Vayu, Vi^xui 
Ihe Guptas^ D 


Tura 

the 


^ and aboul 

Ganguly states, contrary to Porgl- 

ter's view, that no importance should be attached to 





FiHC 



539. 

540, 
54L 

543, 


pp 



116. 




BV. 





Didmmid Jubilee Comm. Vol.. 11, tj® 7iJ«^ 
NIA. % ppu X31-5 ' 


JBFS, XXX pp . 1 ^ 
JBRS. XXXL i-ii 


542: 

5H. 


IHQ. 



3^-50. 


JNSl Vi, pp. 34-30, 
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th&Ee acrcauitls until they 


corToh<n^ted by authen 


Ui 


evidence 

VikramSdi^a 
Purinas 


j s 


Pusalker has givm an account of 

Bhariaya 


from 


the 


Skando 


imd 


In another paper he has tried to show 

that 5^'edic Kurusrava^ may be identified with 

Puninic Kum-Samvarano.®* ^ 


Reference may be 

Mankad about Yugas 





tadp here to the \iew of D 

M an van taras and the Mon 


nntara-Caturyuga 


method 


In 


his 


paper 


on 


the 


Yogasbe the methods of the Yoga caU 

culotions and ascertains the number of years given to 


each Yuga 
]}oonded in 


The system 


of Monvanlaras 



pro- 


the Puranos is discussed in the paper on 

accord- 


Manvantara/’“*® “The Catttryuga fonniiU 


ng to hlankad 


£1 


took 40 



for a ruling unit and 


not for one king’s regnal period 


^8 


t 


and 


the Manvan 


tara was the regular 


I 


41 


clhod of calculating 


regnal 


His con 


In 


the 


periods of different kings in a dynasty,"'^® 
elusions niiiy he summed up as follows^ 

Yugas' and the 'Manvantaras' the following condu- 
sions have been (1) All the YugBs at first had 

eoual number of years, each having lOlMJ 



first and then 1200 years 
bc-ing at first 4000 years and then 4800 years 


at 

the total of four Yugas 

m 


Yogas were computed 


at twous figures, so were 


Ctituryugas. 


31 Manvantara was used in two 



period for one 


Manu (Manu being a generic title 


or (b) period front a 

lug of his lme« 




for a king) to another Manu, 

Manu rstarter of a dynasty) to 

( 4 V Caturyuga in the usual Purine formuLi =^^1111^7 

was computed 



ITWFTT 








51^ 


54fi. 

S 47 . 

54B. 

5Sa 


'^Thjd^ Ptitanas iMi the Insperi*! QxEpmT, IHQ, 
141-3. 

BV, Vm, pp 1^-124. 

BV. IC. pp 
PO, Ylt iii-iT. 

ItHd, p. 


XXI, 


pp. 


t2-76; flbovTj, pp. 4^-lS. 


m 


ihq, xvm; pp. 203 -^ 



















2 J ** 


STUTl 



IN THE EPJCS AND PtmA?JAS 


at 40 yeai^. (5> The employ [what 

calls] the Manmnlara-Caturyuga method for longer 

chronological computattoBSr 


The 


kings 


who 




ennmemted in the genealoglcnl tables of srfar an 
lunar branches are really Caluryugas or regnal units 


of 40 years each 


m 


Such 


Ma n V an tara-C a tury ug a 


eompuLtatxoos “were mode particuJaxly in the days of 

tho 71st, 72nd and 73rd kings, more particularly in 
Ihc days of the 72nd king, and hence we have Manvan- 


lara r= total regnal period 


of 0 


porlicuLar 




dynasty up to a 


demomtrat^ in hk article 


equal to 71 Caiuryugas,'" i^Iankiid 




Method" how this nLethod is actuallv 


Man van tara-Caiuryu ga 


Pur^c genealogies under 


used 


m our 



Manvantara 


Yuga of 1000 years, i3) Yuga of 12(M) 


Gaturyugas, t 

yearsT and (4i Gaturyuga of 40 years 
Traditional chronologiciil co-nsideratlons 


of 


71 


In 





I 






Buddhist 


Jam 


If 


MsAkad shows 


Ptifamc 


on a coivsidoi^itioTi 

BuddhEst 


of several csiculations taken from Purajiic.___ 

and Jain traditions, that our chronology has been ad 


justed at different periods, and that the usual method 


of adjusting the chrotiolcgy was 


by 


selecting 


the 
the 

of 

in the dale of 

the Mbh war are responsible for the prevalence of 
these ^’arious dates.®®’* 


Jow’cst date out of the various dat^ prevalent; 
omission of all kingless periods by one school 

chranalogists as weU as the difference 


Identifications of the 


seven and fori nine great 
islands of the earth according to the Pura^ give rise 

to some articles under this heading/^ = "Topography 
in the Pura^as” forms the subject of two articles by 


S3l 


^aoju, xxni 


551^- C^pfnni* 




271-30 

H, pp. 1^34 


a. B, Cbaudhiny, M, 59, pp. 2«H-20a; 221-220 
kfttadufitii lyw. <tJ^, XV. , 

XVI. p|>. 11^12 (; 208-SS2; Xlf 



tiikkanta Sostri. JJIf, Sp. No, pp, BUSI 


Sir.7S: 119-lzj 
pp. 30 - 45 ; M-tbS 


V. V. Vm 
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B* ChHudhury, dealing with Puru^ottamfikietra 




I 


which comprised the modern South Cuttack and Puri 
Districts of Orissa, and Venkaticaia“^ Topographi¬ 
cal information contatncd in the and 

kan^eya Pufdma^ee lieen alphabetically given by 

h/ 



V- Trivedi, who also writes about Hemakuta 



which towardb the w<^t and was supposed 
stretch up to the far western part of Kashmir. 


to 

Bina- 


folklore and Pauranic tradi 

disen 



yah hlfsm deals with 
tions xibout the origin of God Jagannatha 
tangling historical facts clouded by legends and my¬ 
thology with the help of archseological data. V. S. 


Agrawala Identifies Nagadvipa writh Nicobar#.®^ and 


finds confirmation for the identification in the Vala 
hassa Jitaka. 

Patala has been identified witlr Central America 
by H. R. Mankodp^® and O. C. Gangoly conjectures 
that Borneo may have been the Barbluadvlpa of the 


Puraofts 


scs 


In 


hb 


note 


on 


the 



' "Vas traps tha- 

Ravchaii- 



nmhfitniya of the Skandapuroijap 
dhuri shows that the king Bhoja who reigned at 

Kanoja was supreme over Surari^ abdicated in 

According to V. B, Athavale, 



favour of his son. 

PrSgjyofcifa mentioned In the Mbh as capital of Nots- 

ka and Bhagadalta wbs in the Anarta country {modem 


Kathiaw^d )^ 


Id 


41 


Puranic Data ou the Original 


House of the Indo-Aryans, 






that 


the 


original home 


of 


the 


. Pandey shows 

Indo-Axyons 


was 


ModhyadcEi and its centre lay betweeD Ayodhya and 
Fratbthana. Pusalker has dealt with ^*A^an origins 






V, pp. 

ppL 4T0-S 




m 

SGI. 


m 

iH 

/HO. xn, Pt>, S34-540 

JB0R5, xxm L 

JGRS. 


560. 



5G4 



IRQ, VU, pp. 245-^ 
IRQ, X. pp. ^^664. 

IRQ. Xin^ pp. 600-600. 

PO, H, ii 

IHQ, V. pp. l3-iS3. 

ta Assisi of Kathlarwmd?^ 


PJHC, X, pp. 120-137. 







u 


STUiyiHS IN THE 





AND PURANAS 


accprding to PiirS^”50v where he shows that Pargi* 

tej’s theory of three racial stocks is not supported by 
traditional history or Yedic texts. Purfi^as suggest 


common urigin for oU dynasties. The earliest tradi 
tion indicates India as the home of the Aryans, me¬ 
mories of extra'lndisn home having faded out. D. C, 
Sircar has given a critical edition of the '"n*xt of the 
Puranic List of Rivets**®®® which is a part of the geo¬ 
graphical section common to some of the Puronas, on 

the same plan as followed in Iiis “List of PeoplM,*'*®^ 


J. D. L. de Vries in his 


II 


PiirajjA-SI ud i es 


*7 



gives 


coraparative texts of a portion of the two groups of 
the Puraoa^ about Sriddha ritual already dealt with 

D* R, Patil has appended tables 


in his earlier work. 

comparing the Purmte traditions with the Cupta in 
scriptions co^'errng about 300 points. 


1= G ^ 





Tlien we turn to articles on individual Pur^i^. 

There have be^n quite a number of artides on the date 

like 

Kris h n a naurty 

(pjior U sixth century AJ>.}, A. N, 

(not before 
Banerjea,^^^ 


of the Bhdgaoafa Pur^^j difierent 
Vaidya^^o (tenth century A.DJ 






f 550-650 A.D^), Durgashanlter Sasiri 
ninth century), R, C. Hazrafi^^^ and J. 

assigning it to different periods basing their condu 
sions on literary and other data. Code draws atten 
tion to an illustrated MS of the 



copied in 1648 m. B. Majmudur has described 


an Illustrated Gujarati verse-version 


of 


BhapatJOtja 


SCw. Sltwlnit-BAATBli, tl. }ip 289-273 

sea. ItiQ, XXVU. pp. 3t5-23S- 

5CT. tHQ, XXI. pp. 297-314 

Sea. F«f(cehHft Pusiry, pp. 182-^97. 

569. BDCRf. n, nbo App, 670. I, 

STl. ABORi. XTV. pp, 182-218, 

572. JARS, a, iu. S73. Bv. n. pp, jas-m 

WB 5 m’ t- WQ. xxvi; pp. 13 , la. 

57&. NIA^ I, pp, 24^253, 
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Daiama-fifeoji dha. 


0 4 


^ I ’ 


Hay points to 




VI. 



and 




in 


th? Bangawasi edition as interpolations in 


the Bfiaparaio PurdTio57B takes the author o£ tne 
Bhopaeoto Purdna to be a native of the Tamil coun- 

who was fami jifir with and proud of his^coim 


try and holy places and rivers as also of T am i l ^^vars, 
etc; he further shows tliat the Bhagnoota Pura^ja has 

borrowed words and ideas from the Gflutfopodofciri' 
fcBS.680 S. Srikantha Sastri tries to prove that the 
Detn-Bh«igai?atu which can be assigned to the si^h 


sUghlly earlier than 5riinfldohagat?ato 


century is _ . - ■ i. 

According to Ganganaih Jha the description in the 


^nopurdria {372. L 

pcpi.Bhdoa vata. s® ® 


to 


the 


129) is more applicable 

As to the relation between the 

has 

his paper on the Pevi-Bhcpatfato that the 


Bhaguvotn and the Devt-B)in£fl.VBfflt^ R. C, 

proi.^ in 



DCiTt-Bho w na ta 


cannot 


be 


regarded 


Bhapa&ota and that 
latter. 



IS 


much 


younger 


the 
than 


real 

the 


S. Srikantha Sastri shows that Paramorflio- 
, like GaudopSda^s Karileda, forms one of the basic 

texts for ^ri Bhogocam, and may be assigned to 


Mara 


the 


fourth c< 2 Titurv With 


regard 


to the 


place of origin of 


the 





N 


Baniirrjea 


slates that It was oomposed in the south—most pro 

coitiparatively early 

the date of Sddharas^'anijn, 


bably in the «untry i 


author 


Code 


fltxes 


of the commentary on the Bha 9 ayata Pura^iL 

and other works, c* A.D* 1S50 and 1450.^^®^ 



577, 

378. 

m 


KfflFmffrfcflr CofTiTit. Vol-, pp- 



Vm. pp. 253-25G 


PP 


40 ^ 53 . C. V. Vaid 


Dlfio the aeihar of the 


lya, 

BM 


J, N- Bup^^ya and 

FwFawa to havB 



583. 

S8L 



583. 

5as. 



ifie* country. 

BSOS. Vn* pp. 107-111. 

ABOHL KTV, pp. 

Kuppttwami Cijffim. Vol.^ pp. 1-2- 

JOR, XXb pp. 40-79. jon pp. 63-83 
IRQ. XIL pp. 105-LU. 

IRQ, XVIL pp, 138-143. 

ABORI, XXX. pp- S77-2S3. 













2iit 


STUDIES IN THE EPICS AND FUBAl^AS 


Accordinjg to Te“jasaii 5 ,iidflL 

the Bhagavata 


If - 



of life 


formative paper.®*^ 


the philosophy of 
^ intensely practical and affects all 

Mehta has invited attention to 

an in' 



linjguistic peculiarities of the Bhagat»ara in 




Chaudhury gives 



in analysis of the Agni 


pumiia and places its <^mpiIation beWeen the middle 


of the eighth 

tury AdJ 


and 

P 


the middle of the 



write about Riti and Guna 


Lahiri^“ 


ninth cen 


and 


Kaghavan^^ 




Meyet^^ about 


1 


the Agntpurana 





TfefrHjulture in the Agrt 



and 

_ . _ giving the 

*u A j - assigns the Alariikara portion 

Sry of the ninth 

V^yupUT^^ 





IS 


the 


Cbaudhm^ shown that the 


genuine MahapuTMa- 


and 


^alker also has arrived at the same conclusion after 


a fresh constderatio 



of the nroblem. 



franta Sastri draws attention pa rticuiarly to 



A. Nila 

two pass 


in the VoyHpard^ia which give views regarding 
the origin of the Vedas and th* n's-:. l_T 


Ls and th^ SamhiUs 


to the Gayamahatmya 



Four extracts 


relatinif to war and 

^aime scholar*®®® 


from 


the 





He has 
in the Vayu- 

Afo tfft/a p ur 

have been given by the 
Kune has given some ol the 

j^rthoifiitra 


^ Wtrtiwqnirff^a ( 209 ) and shown that 
G. Venkot Rao has suce^fuUy vindicated the Matsya 




i3a. 

SD5. 

5IW. 


FewUi^hnfi Whit^ltt 



mAS, im 

JBORS. XV, p 
JUB - 

PSBC. tv 




Xr Hi. 767*7m 


.-ISVOf 
•The 

pp. 



^54ni Bbo PO. ir, pp, 15-17 




pp- ai*4i. 
BflRT. IX, pp 



Mats}*,! Piirajia'* 


t 


Law Vulume, IT 
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PIC AND FURANIC 



■I 


I 


Pur&^ list of the Andhra kings. 


600 


According to 


A. P. 



MotsT/a bap 




^ to be the eafli^st 


octant Parana in Tn’ di-nn literature,®®^ He has also 

written a very brief note about Brhfi^pflft-JJitisara 


L 



Gemtto-pw f ^ - 


2 



B. Chaudhury proves 




con 


trary to H. P. Sasitri's view which placed the GartJt?to 
in the third-fourth century AJ}., that the Goruda^ as 

now. could not have received its; 
before the tenth or eleventh century 





legend of Sits in the Kvrma Purctwt 


Pi 


P.-E. Dumont 


invites attention to the 



in. Kufino, II. 34 and 


gives its translation.®®* According to the passage^ 
the Sita who lived with Ravana and set on his lap 
wras not the real Sita but a false image of her created 

by Agni. In the opinion of the author, "'this new ver¬ 
sion of the legend of Sita shows, in a striking way. 
how an old legend was transformed under the influ 


ence of new religious conceptions. 


shows that 


the Vi^udharmottam, ^ encj'clopacdic work'of the 
Gupta pericH!, caniiot be dated earlier than 400 and 
later than 500, and was compiled either in Kashmir or 
ih the northemmott part of the Punjab. Accord¬ 
ing to V, R. RamacbMiira Dikshitar the major por¬ 
tion of the present Fi^nu Pura^ existed from the 
qeinmencemcnt of the Christian era.^ and he assigns 
the Vipiu Purfiwa to the sixth or seventh century 


Surya Kanta has given an English transla¬ 
tion of the flood legend in the Skanda Purana 

prefatory remarks in 



liiT* 





and 


the 


Flood 


Legend in the Skonda 



mo, 

m. 

&yi 

603. 

604. 

605. 


PiHC. xm, pp 


i 


0-74 


KjjrriiarRiir Vot. pp. Tt-J?! 

Sicfd^a-n^THfi. I. pp- 339-^40 


JHQ, Vi, pp. 553-560 (in rrolL^horatioD Vk'iih S. C. 

nj<j, vm, pp 370^371. 


I, pp, 23C-23S, 


JUG 




. pp. 35-04 

xni. pp. 40-50 


600. 

607*. Bv. X, pp. m-m 













1*18 STUIUES IN THE EPICS AND PURANAS 


Besides his articles referred to earlier, Hazra 




Written 

PiiranOj 

present 
Purina 


on 


the 


Sms'll CLhaptors 


of 


the 


Kurma 


and i^tid about "onr 


-4^i 


Pftrana” ®’*o 


i 


date 


of 


ff QH 1 


il 


I 


the 


the 


41 


r f * li 




rypbal Brojiuui Pamnd 



some nunor Pur^jas’^p® '*the Vayu Purena” ® ^^the 


Varaha Pur^^ 

NUTudiya Purd^ji* 

Lblga 


II 


the 


li 


BfhannaTodtya 


and 


iP 


I 



ind 


^he Pttdma Pura^a”/^^ 
^tbe Hi^qpavala Puri^ 


the 

the 


Now We shall deal with 


articles on 


puriixas 


the 


The ^cfjfmrdna^ dealing with 


Upa- 

life 


and promulgating his glory, published by Vcnkalti 


vara t'ress, is quoted, according to Hazra, in the Han* 
bhoWiDiMso and LaghuhftBgotjaWTnrto and is not of 

K s T H V H & mrnm .a. ■ m 


much antiquity. It b distinct from the earlier jicB 
puranfl, which b enumerated as one of the Upa- 

pura^ns and which is quoted in various Smrtb and 

Nihfiudhas.®^'^ 


Gode puts the date of the Kalj^j>urd^n before 
1(MJ0 A.D,e* ’ Haghavan states 700 AJ3- as the earlier 
limit of the KnlihSpuTnjia and gives a summary of its 

contents,®^® R, C. Hazra distinguishes betweefi the 

priisent end an earlier KdZlk^pura'no. and places tho 

tenth and the eleventh century 

Sarma places "KdZUed Pitmua", a 
compilation of the time of Dharmaptla of Kamarupa, 

to the end of the eleventh and the beginrpng of the 

twelfth century. S24 ReferiMice has already been made 














EPIC AND FUKANIC STUDIES 


o 




above to so 




e articles on the 


Con- 


Lrory to the opinion of 



N. Riuoachaiidmn v?ho has 


tried to show that the scenes of the penance of the sages 
Nora and N^yana in the Deogarh relief are based on 


the storv of Nara-Narayana as contained in the DeiS 


Bhdgocata (Benaras Ed., IV. 5>-l0 


t 



ch. 6) 


I 



R.C 


llazra paints out the difference between the Deogarh 
relief and the Nara-Narsyana story in the Deo; BMga- 
eofo and concludes that "It Is probable thnt the sculp¬ 
tor of the relief some early Puranic or epic story 
of Nara-Narayana, which Is now lost to ufl^ or he 
derived his ideas from varioos sources tben available 

to him. one 


of these sources being the Mbh ."’*** 




In 

Devt'Bhagavata or Bhagavatt-Purana ?" S- N. Tad- 
patrikar tentatively includes from MS evidence and 

'with a little help of imagination" that the Pur&nn 


i 


was originally colled iri-Bhagatxifi-Pttrif^ui, with each 
of its. parts t^ed Awiia, and later, with the growing 
popularity of .Srimad-BhngooBfa, came the period of 
controversy rvhen the devotees of Devi named their 
Puraon ^rrmad-Bfwgnrate-MBhipiirffiia naming ea^ 


part £15 


TTiGiii the two extremes met Indis 


crimiDatdy with different sorts rf Adhyajm-colophijns, 
Finally, thfr word Devi was added to Bhogateafn hr 
distinguish it from its rival and the wwd Dei?i-Bha- 

gavata is 


found in Adhyaya-colophons of printed edi 


R 


C. 




m 


Purina, a work of Bengal. 



“the 

shows 


Mflftdbftagfcioata 


that 


as distinct 


from Bhdgaoofflp Haftfi-bJwffanalu h an Upa-pur^ua 

rthough it calk itself Pux^a and Mah^pnraoa* bet 


never Upa-pur^a and this claim is ^pported 
Brhaddhormu dealing with 


the 


praise 


of 


Devi 



nd her worship. 




most probably of its 



a work of Bengal^ and 
part which was adjacent 




326. 


uiQ, xxm 

IHQ. 




ABQR!, 



iSil-lW 












:mu 


STUDIES IK THE EPICS AND PDHANAS 


to Kamarupa. It was written about the tenth or ele¬ 


ven th century “The Devi-pur&Da 


II 


by 



:^0W5 that it Is occ of the unportant Upa-pura^as 
dealisg with the exploits and worship of Devi an 
containing particuilai^ about literature on the wor¬ 
ship of Sakti. Hazra believes the main body of the 

u"ork to have been composed In the latter half of the 

seventh century A.D. somewhere In the vicinity ot 


Tamluk in Bengal, There 


is 


an 


appendix 


listing 


verses quoted from Dem-puro^fl in later works/^^- 
Genuine portions, as distiiict from spurious addittons, 
of the iVofusiTiiAu aji TJpa-purana glorifving 


NarasiaiihB, 


have 


been 


fiftl 



ceniury 


assigned 


by 



He 


has 


cuhirs about the ''Nandi Purina'^ from 


gathered 


the 


to the 

parU 

extant 


Pur^c literature as also from statements 


nd 


quo¬ 


tations in Smrti digests in the absence of a MS of the 
work^i^ Hazro has further shown that the B/lion- 
noTiditc^i^aro and the jNondlkeKt?ar-ci Purano were two 
Hpa-puraoas written In Bengah He reconstructs their 


contents, etc. from quotations 


m 



other works;. 





Purno^ 


TT 


which is an Upa^purarta glorifying 


is smd to have been produced in the Banaras 
region at a comparathfoly later period. Hazra's paper 


gives aci analysis cl the Puraoa.^^^ arlide 

'Gaoapati worship and the Upa-pur&nas dealing 


on 

with 


it 


Hezra 


says 


that 


oHgiaBlly 


regarded as 
mcn^s work. 


into 


one 


malevolent demons putting obstacles to 
the four Vinayakas graduiilly were fused 

elephant-god who became a remover of obstacles alcn 

Gaoapati was included among the PafEcapattina (five 


deities) 


at 


a later period and the Giinapatya sect 


m. 

OIL 


fHQ, xxvi 




!. 


pp. 17-21'. 




KM. V. pii, 1-20. 

ABOR1. XXVI, pp. 52-Sa. 

JCJRT, IL pp. 305-320. 


Lilli* Voisaat 


633 



JCJR!, IX. pp, 77.». 


pp. 415-419. 





















HFIC AND FEJRASIC STUDIES 




came into being 


No early Ptiraijic wotic deaUi ex 


cltulvelv widii the worship of GaJOiapalL 


C3-1 


A long 


list of chapters common 


to the and the Bho 


ifya nas oeen mj xjm™** »»* 

A Saura work o£ difierent hands/^ 


as been given by Hazra iit 


the Samba-Pu 



In a furt 



paper 


entitled 


14 


the 


Samba Puroria through 


the 



Hazra has shown, that tho Sambo has a nu 


m 


ber of chapters common with the Bh«vi^yo 
and Stow do (. Prabhasar-Icbaijd^ 
mon chapters, it is 



Bra/ima 


As regards com 


stated that the Bhat?i|ya is the 


the smirce of the Bmhtnn, the 

on Bhnniai/aj, but 

The Sambo b 



borrower * the SdiTibn ls 

text of the Sfconda is based 

sometimes supplemented by Brahma 

placed betvp^ecn A,D. 500 and 800, while its inte^ola 


Uons 

< 2 ) 



to be dated 


1> between A.D, 700 and 950 


between A.D, 950 and 1050 and 




aitd 1500 

Skamntpum 



on 


which is conieetnred to be a 


een 1250 

has analysed tiie contents of the 

the basis of a MS of the Fnri^ap 

work of the tenth or 


ekvonth century A.D 



is 


seventy chapters written in Orissa,^ 


a Saivite treatise in 

^ Another articie 


deals with "‘Kriydr-Yoga 
puraijia written in Bengal 



an independent Upa 


e 


a 


Saura Pur^a 


■** 


by 



givc$ ati anftlyalij of the Puraija. and dates 



XI 


not earlier than 950 A-D 


The present Satirn 


Puraiia 



dbtinct from the earlier Saura mentioned 


OS 


a Mahiipur^i^ in the earltor Kdlifco Pitra?in 


and 


k o work of the Pfisupatas 

There is an analysis of '-the Bbavi^ottara, a non^ 

sectarieti Upa-purm^ of wide popularity^ , whose date 

of composition is placed between A-D. 700 and 800.-' * 

— Shastri has wi^'ited attention to the 


Manoranjan 





iifiS 





in 



<3». 

MO, 


JGJRl, V. 

To b* pu 
WJ. E. XVm. 2. pp. 01-111 

PO. XVT. «3B- 

HtA. VI. pp, ICO-llt. 131^120. 

Hura, JOl. ni. pp. S~2tt 



JAS. j* xvin. 


•t 


P 


01 


av. XU. pp, 50-5S 









STUDIES ET THE EPICS AND ‘PUHAtlAS 


ii-fa 


Svalpamatsya Pura^a 


ff 


hitherto unknown 


to 


scho¬ 



lars, of which MSS in old Assamese characters are 
available in Assam. Complied during the first 

of the eleventh century, the work consists of 4fi chap^ 
tens of which the first five €^onlainl a summary of the 
first six chapters of the extant^ Matter and the re- 
fnaining deal entirely with Dharma-sastra material, 

Dana, Prafiffh^, 5raddfta, A^aiica^ Fr^yascitt^, 
Adbhuta, 


VIZ, 


S. De has contributed a number of vaioable 

9 

articles on Bengal VaLomvism and his book on the 
subject has already been noticed above. 


gavaiism 


and 


S un-worship," ^ ^ ^ 


he 


Xn 

opposes 


Grier 


son's argument* in support of his theory 


that 


the 


monothcdstic Bhakti doctrine of the Bh^gavata rcLi- 
gion is a direct development of or was originally con¬ 
nected with Sun-worship. Hk other articles refer to 
^^Bhakti-Hasa-Sistra of Bengal Vaisnavista,"^^^ * Cai- 


tanya as an author"^ ■‘^Kr^ijadasa Kaviraja's 'Cai- 

tanya-caritamrta’ and ‘“Avatara in Bengal Vai^i^v- 


"Pre^aitsnya Vai^^javism in Bengal'^ shows 

that the Gaitanya sect of Bengal originated from the 
tradition of the Bhagaueto Ptird^u and owed a great 


deal for its developmerit to the mystic emotiotiialism 


interpreted and established by emotional Samnyasins 
from the time of Sridhara.®^® Another series of arti¬ 


cles deals exhaustively with the "Theology and Philo¬ 
sophy of Bengal Vai^vism^-in the light of v^ariouii 

Sanatane^s Brf uzdbhdgff vntamft u. 


wo f ks 


such 


as 


Rupa's LogbrtbhagavaMfTiftaf Jiva's ^rikr|nit£dfndar 


bha, 


Tat f m do r hha 


* 


etc. 


Bengal Vai^rLavism 


611. 

w. 

645. 

646 . 

647. 




Bsos. vr. ill. 


042. 

S&i. WQ. It. pp 301 ,320 


JGJRJ. IX. i»ri. 1B3-13 

mQ, vn. Bn. 043^^ 

IHQ, TX, pp. ^102. 

KMpptmHml Cflfntn. Vol., pp. 2S-37. 

F»ri*ehrf/t WTnB^mit, pp. 1^-207, 

1C, n. pp 251 -307: U7-48.1; 721-733: IH. pp. 2Sl, 2J9: 633-931; 
rV, pp. 19i-42. 









ZPIC AND FURAKIC STUDiES 






attaches iiiEhest importaRoe to the Bhegauafa Purinia 
iks it is believed to have been eomposed by VylLsa niter 
Brahmo^lros and other Purajiias. 4f^f?^a^an'idnrWia 
is more theological than philosophical^ and Bhfikti 
scm^rhha gives the general characteristics of 
devotional attitude of Bhakti. In axiother article^ 


the 

De 


writes about **3oine Bengal Vai$t?.ava MSS in. 



krit'" from the Dacca University MSS. Library-^ 
Mrinal Das Gupta deals in detail with '‘early Vi^%i 


isna and NAriyaoiya worship."^® Kamala Ray has 
written about ten incarnationJ of Vi^u ^ BengaL®*® 
In the ‘^Avataras of Yisnu and their enuraeratiDn La 


some early Indian texts 


Bt 


i 



Banerlea refers to the 


j 



hg 


Mbh 


Baladeva 



Bho^at^ata, Mat^a and Pa^ariltm Sath" 

N. Krishnamurty Sarma^^^ shows that 

of 



a 


leading exponent 


Bengal Va^navisiii, taught that the Caitanya school 


was really on o^hoot of the Dvaito philosophy of 
Madhva. 


Das Gupta, in the third volume of his Indian Phi- 



IotWiph|/, devotes a chapter to the ^'Philosophical 
dilations of some of the selected where 

he considers the theoriijs about Brahinan, KiUa, Ahaib- 


kara, Yoga, Bhakti 


etc 


of the 



Naradxya^ and Kurma Purd^inj. 


Jos^ 

of 


Mdr- 

Abs 

philo- 


draws attention to the heterodox systems 
sophy propounded hy different Purenas, where side 
by side with Brahmrniic systems, Vedanta ^ glnriflca- 
tion of sacrifices, etc.* we some doctrines of Bud¬ 
dhism* and the inclusion of Buddha among the am 
tarns of Pusalker has contributed an arti- 


6^. 

tils. 

tiSO. 


ja I 

m 
m 



u pp- 

p m 


21^29. 


pp. SS-110; 343-358; 735^75??: VUI. pp. til-M 


XVTt, pp. 370-388 


Bhdanfffa 7raiii7tll:d[?H f PP- GI-l8l3 


iiL 

0S2. 

053. 


IC IVp 

Cantin' 






19*W 


FitHsahv Jncablf pp. 386-3D0. 


OwiT. Xm, pp. 458-511 


















SniDIES m THE EFICS AND PUHAJiAS 




S. L, Katre in bis weil^dDocumented paper on 
“Avataras of God^^ deals in detail with 33 incamalloiis 


of god on the basis oE Purii^c sources, giving a useful 
surv^ey of the material on Avataras scattered in diffe¬ 
rent Puranas-*^' ^ 

w 


R, S, Satyasrayi gives an account of the an dent 

551 Angiras and his family from the Vedas and 
Pimioas and also of their propagatloti of the Vedic 
culture/^Ancient Bhrgus have similarly been dealt 
with by A. Padmanabhayya from Vedie, Purple &nd 
epic llteratiire,^-^ 



K. & Ramaswaml Saslri^^=^ tries to show how 
the PurSnas explain the Vedas and how they have 
built up the nalioiial culturep and inspired the national 
lltcratiire. He also deals with the contents of the 

their geographical and liistorical aspects. 

etc., and gives a brief summary of some Puriknjis, 


In 


the 


edic Alantros 


and 


Legends 


in 


the 


Puranas^*^^ P. V. Kane briefly illustrates the view 
that though the rites, ceremonies, usages and religious 
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BV, H. pp. 177-ISL 

jBons, xxvt IL 



JOR, V, pp. 55^1 m~m. 
fCrUhnojuMimy Aiyun^ar Cctiiipi. VqL, pp, 308-316 
JBORS, SflfiL im 
CiiU^ 1. pp^ lea-iftz. 

Comwi- Volp pp. 5*8* 








EPIC AND PtTRANlC STUDIES 



views on which most of the 



lay emphasis 


are different from the Vedic tradition, they do not 
i^ore the Vedic tradition but try hard to build on 
the foundations of the Vedic tradition, from a few 



of the Erdhfna PurSna which heads the lists 



Pura^as at least from the eleventh century 



earlier* D* C. Sircar has edited a 



not 


based on the 
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CONSTITUENT INSTITUTIONS 


I, MU&IBAXkEVJ ^ANSMrr UAHAVtDYALAr 

An Oriaii4it SutUmi vike Slwvn bj 

ir«ditioQjt metHndi. 


Dcpaitmcnn 

(a) J^umh^ikvi S^mlrnkr Pach^tlbata, lnr Slrubk 

fCndkii; (b]^ DrrMiaj LaUablui Pal^Bbalii ix pfdiHtury SHtariHc 

lOd Sanakfir Hudloi; (c) NacanlH HychnaLbdM Jjferiitli ShikiliApkll 
lot iprtalixt^ ituily at [a4i^ Ajmlvfjr jihI Ai(»Mnr, and (d} 

Fuj^boimnn TksMtif VcdjihaEa btc Vfdk aiudirt 

EjuifttirkAlioni con due led 

For ihr BharanV dipknuii (tv<fit:tik^ iht C^rrmn^ai mS 
Homba^F') cd Shatlii* Aeb*rri tod Voduifull in SaljiCTii VpaLa/aiW^ 

VrdanU, TmKb. 


Fadlitki 

Free InJtkm to «|| ind tree boardini and lodfinf or fcbotanhlpi 

fe> lit deserv^t ftudom* 

r CTTA VIDVALAYA: 

Alt A»dcmjr For tbr ilkidx af JolUa C^lMife wHh ifiKuJ rr^er' 
rtsu ifl ibe ^hagatad Citi. CUm^ eondiKicd «i ihc Ckaru 

19 cealrtL Fiynttwiliikni. im iht Qi^ Vkl iitd OrU Volu^rTd 

Dkplamaii arr emaluclcd anJ icboljiibljn*. nirdab and pfiM mK 

^Wett to ibcrcnafol eajtdidira. 
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Depdirtmentt 
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ACADEMV of PRrMTTNC: 


Aj 



firtl tlrf> Ukvardi gfihliihiitg in Aquiniif iij Frinfin f, 

BhtfBn hu BCfiuircd ih« wu^rSiy of thtici In Mtwi. AiMCottd 
AdvmDm 1^ Frinun Lid.—aiie of ibr hinfcir pmict in Bomhff. 


S. BHAHATtYA \1DYA CROUP: 

Under the Bmplccf d( ihii c^up, Sertmet hy. eoiiiint mat n 
pohtkx, cMnuici. fodefocr nic^ tre retobfly held. 

Affiliated fmtitutions 

t1) The GujLmti SafoTp PonihBd; $tv\ SiAud; (}| 

Thr BonlMy^Ail^ocirJil Sedetys; {4> Tine Bhir^dy^ Siri &yj Sitifh. 
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